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* Prenegotiation Process, Future Discussed 
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[Article by Paul Bell: “Feeling the Way”} 


[Text] In the helter-skelter politics of recent months, talk 
about talks and talks-about-talks has headed almost 
every news bulletin. 


The new government of F.W. de Klerk and its principal 
opponent—the Mass Democratic Movement [MDM], 
led by the African National Congress [ANC]—have been 
making moves and gestures in an elaborate ritual of 
engagement between earnest rivals. government releases 
eight long-term political prisoners, and the MDM holds 
a disciplined, peaceful protest; government says, don’t 
hurry us on the scrapping of apartheid laws, and the 
MDM replies, that’s not important for now; government 
says, declare for peace rather than against violence, and 
the ANC undertakes to abandon the armed struggle 
when government gets serious about negotiation. 


Government’s rapid-fire moves towards the creation of a 
climate conducive to negotiation have at times caught 
the MDM off guard. Government itself has appeared 
more relieved than surprised at the response to its 
initiatives; under extraordinary pressure, it has acceded 
the right to peaceful protest, and the townships have not 
blown up in its face. But how far advanced is this current 
phase of pre-negotiation? And what do both sides mean 
at this stage when they speak of negotiation? 


Pre-negotiation began with the first trip by businessmen, 
led by the Anglo American’s Gavin Relly, to visit the 
ANC in Lusaka in 1985. Then clerics and students and 
lawyers and a host of other professional groups went. 
The next high point was the meeting between a group of 
Afrikaners and a large ANC delegation in Dakar two 
years later. The process has continued under cover of 
academic institutes in foreign capitals, resembling very 
low-grade proximity talks. 


Only government has not yet officially entered the pro- 
cess, but LEADERSHIP has learned that this may be 
around the corner. According to a well-placed source in 
the white political establishment, government is inching 
its way towards its first direct, if purely exploratory, talks 
with the ANC. Such talks could happen very soon, and 
would be positioned simply as part of government's 
programme of consulting all parties who might have a 
role in future negotiations. 


True to the principles of effective negotiation, govern- 
ment will keep its front-ranking negotiators well back 
from these initial “talks about talks.”’ Instead, the names 
of a couple of prominent figures, men with proven track 
records in negotiation, have been floated at the highest 
level, with a view to establishing a team for a first, and 
probably secret, round of “talks about talks.” 


The Cabinet, however, has not yet committed itself 
finally to this course. It remains very cautious about the 
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prospect of direct talks with the ANC, and continues to 
place itself at a remove from pre-negotiation initiatives 
already under way. 


It is understood that there is little or no direct reporting 
to government on the progress of these initiatives, and 
that those involved use conventional intelligence con- 
duits to relay their information. 


Nevertheless, there has been significant progress. For 
some years now, the Nationalist government appears to 
have followed a two-track policy towards a settlement 
with blacks—Plan A and Plan B. Under P.W. Botha and 
Chris Heunis, Plan A was the co-option track—i.e., talks 
with “‘system”’ representatives in the homelands and 
municipalities. 


Plan B was the low-grade proximity talks, subterranean 
feelers put out by academics, probably National Intelli- 
gence, and even Nationalist MP [Member of Parlia- 
meat]s, to the liberation movements, primarily the 
ANC. 


To the ancien regime, the concept of negotiation was 
underpinned by securocratic thinking: “Get them by the 
shorts (the emergency, plus airstrike diplomacy) and 
their hearts and minds will follow.” It meant softening 
up black opposition, then telling pliant leaders what 
government was prepared to give blacks by way of 
political representation, rather than asking blacks what 
they would be prepared to accept. 


Up front, and under Heunis, there was also an undue 
emphasis on finding constitutional models able to con- 
tain conflict, and an insufficient appreciation that a 
political accommodation would have [words indistinct] 
devices. 


Under F.W. de Klerk and [words indistinct} Plan B, 1.¢., 
approaches to the [word indistinct] movements, ts 
evolving as the new Plan A. 


In this context, the favouring of constitutional riecha- 
nisms Over political accommodation has given way to 
the [word indistinct]. Hence De Klerk’s emphasis on 
moves towards the creation of a climate conducive to 
negotiation: the marches, the release of the Rivonia 
trialists, the permitting of [word indistinct] protest, the 
trial unbanning of the ANC. 


This new emphasis has been accompanied by a consid- 
erable adjustment in government's thinking. It now 
accents the need for genuine negotiations, even if it is not 
prepared to enter them now. Moreover, its reliance on its 
cornerstone concept of group rights is no longer based on 
any intrinsic ideological belief in them. It’s more a 
matter of being stuck with group rights, because govern- 
ment does not yet have any other practical answer to the 
preservation of a steadying white influence on the pro- 
cess of democratising South Africa's politics. If govern- 
ment could dump group rights, say insiders, it would. 
Which would explain its growing fascination with the 
Bill of Rights concept of minority rights. 
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But Plan B (talks with “system” blacks, and formerly 
Plan A), ts still on its own track; it’s just that the 
country’s attention is firmly fixed on the possibility of 
talks between government and the ANC. Plan B never- 
theless involves talking to black municipal leaders, 
homeland leaders, coloured and Indian MPs, and var- 
ious church groups. It is also known that government is 
planning regional! elections for blacks, aimed at pro- 
ducing a brace of alternative leaders to invite, if neces- 
sary, to a first round of negotiations. 


The ANC has siraultaneously been working hard to head 
that option off at the pass. To do so, it has developed two 
discernible thrusts. The first is to corral the support of 
those inside the system. Thus, homeland leaders are 
increasingly following the lead of KaNgwane’s Enos 
Mabuza (“‘the comrade inside the system’’), in reciting 
the ANC’s preconditions. Transkei’s Bantu Holomisa 
has all but unbanned the ANC in his fief. More and more 
municipal leaders are taking their cue from Tom Boya of 
Springs. Progressive tribal chiefs are being gathered 
under the aegis of a new ANC-supporting banner. 


The second thrust has been the ANC’s acknowledge- 
ment, to those members of the Afrikaner establishment 
with whom it has spoken in recent weeks, that it will not 
sit alone opposite government at the negotiation table— 
even if the ANC positions itself as the primary. force in 
negotiations and would hope to have its way in the final 
analysis. Thus it recognises that groups such as Inkatha, 
key homeland and municipal leaders, even members of 
the tricameral Parliament like Allan Hendrickse, should 
also be present in whatever forum for negotiation is set 


up. 


Right now, the ANC is working to have government 
accept the inevitability of direct negotiations with it. 
According to leading members of the MDM, this is one 
of the two main concessions which Nelson Mandela 
seeks to gain in his present discussions with government. 
It amounts, in effect, to a condition that he would 
impose on his own release. The other concession relates, 
apparently, to the release of four unnamed members of 
Umkhonto we Sizwe who are serving life sentences, as 
well as that of Terror Lekota and Popo Molefe, two 
leading members of the United Democratic Front who 
have been jailed for treason, but whose case is now under 
high-priority judicial review by the Chief Justice. 


On prenegotiations generally, the ANC appears to have 
adopted a spirit of flexibility. The ANC is said to have 
made it clear in recent talks with leading Afrikaners that 
it will enter prenegotiations at any time—without its 
preconditions being met. They say such prenegotiations 
could hav a fixed agenda on, e.g., the release of Mandela. 


The ANC would be as keen for such talks-about-talks as 
government is cautious; they would confer on the ANC 
that pre-eminent status in a negotiation process that 
government would prefer to deny the organisation for as 
long as it can. In this regard, the Cabinet is under 
pressure to bow to the inevitable and admit the ANC to 
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direct pre-negotiations, or risk seeing the entire process 
fail. But insiders complain of a tendency on govern- 
ment’s part to underestimate the ANC; literally to try to 
“outsmart” the organisation. 


The preconditions, by now well known but aimed at 
actual negotiation, are contained in “Climate for Nego- 
tiation,” Section III of the document entitled “Declara- 
tion of the OAU Ad-hoc Committee on Southern Africa 
on the question of South Africa,’ adopted in Harare on 
August 21. The ANC describes this as a working docu- 
ment, not a final position. 


The preconditions are as follows: i) the release of all 
political prisoners and detainees unconditionally and 
without restriction; ii) the lifting of all bans on all 
proscribed organisations and people; 111) the removal of 
all troops from the townships; iv) the ending of the state 
of emergency and the repeal of all legislation which 
circumscribes political activity; and v) the cessation of 
political trials and executions. 


The ANC, has indicated its willingness to be flexible on 
these. It appreciates that, instead of having all prisoners 
released, all bans lifted, all troops removed from the 
townships, these may come about as part of a process. 
Essentially, the ANC seeks signs that government is 
committed tu this process. 


In terms of South Africa’s current involvements in the 
subcontinent, the ANC regards Namibia as a vital labo- 
ratory for political reconciliation between black and 
white. While they fear that government may still try to 
destabilise the independence process, they fear equally 
that, if Swapo [South-West African People’s Organiza- 
tion] wins a two-thirds majority, this will undermine the 
latter’s will to seek compromise, an element the ANC 
believes essential for peace in the territory. Regarding 
Angola, the ANC has cautioned that South Africa must 
be seen to support a settlement in Angola rather than 
Unita’s Jonas Savimbi. In so doing, government will 
boost its credibility, the ANC believes. 


Regarding the long-term evolution of the negotiation 
process, the ANC is eager to have government accept 
that the armed struggle be ended by a “ceasefire.” In 
other words, it wants a device to give credibility to a 
claim of military success. Government 1s unlikely to go 
for it. 


It has also been made clear to the ANC that, from 
government's point of view, there can be no question of 
a tranfer of power to the majority. This is said to be 
understood by the ANC; its goal remains a non-racial 
democracy but it is prepared to compromise on the way. 


The ANC accepts that a transitional phase of govern- 
ment is necessary, although it does not accept that the 
period of transition should be as long as 10 years, as 
proposed by the white political establishment. 


Government has a problem with an ANC requirement 
that an interim government be established to supervise 
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the drafting and adoption of a new constitution, and to 
administer the country during a transition period. Gov- 
ernment will not abandon the power or legitimacy con- 
ferred on it by Parliament, although it would be willing 
to consider asking the ANC to nominate, say, four 
representatives to the Cabinet. The ANC has apparently 
not completely rejected this possibility; there is, it is said, 
a tendency to accept such an offer, if government were to 
make it. In which case, it appears the ANC may find 
itself having to accept a form of co-operation as the only 
way of driving the structures of government towards a 
majoritarian basis. 


It is believed to have been a shock to the ANC to learn to 
what extent government is still locked into the group 
concept, even if only for practical purposes. The ANC 
points to its acknowledgement of cultural rights but 
government’s problem is that it cannot appear to have 
sold out to black majority rule. On the other hand, F.W. 
de Klerk is said to be fully aware that this is the single 
biggest barrier to a solution. So government is trying to 
grow out of the group concept, and the ANC, for its part, 
has indicated that it may be prepared to consider some 
compromise on the group concept, bu' as part of the 
transitional phase at most. 


One impressive aspect of the ANC’s public resurgence 
inside South Africa is the high degree of cohesion among 
the various wings of the organisation, in its analysis of 
developments and its policy formation. The liaison 
between Mandela in prison, the released Rivonia trial- 
ists, the UDF/Cosaiu [United Democratic Front/ 
Congress of South African Trade Unions] leadership 
axis, and the ANC’s putative headquarters in Lusaka, 
works efficiently. Key players inside and outside South 
Africa all identify key issues and give them similar 
weight—e.g., the importance of pressuring government 
to abandon the group concept; of persuading govern- 
ment to accept direct negotiations; and the recognition 
that the ANC will not be alone at the negotiating table. 


The trial unbanning of the ANC inside the country will 
see the organisation’s image as the vanguard of the 
MDM'’s liberation struggle increasingly emphasised. Any 
remaining distinctions between the ANC and the con- 
stituent elements of the MDM will quickly fall away as 
the ANC gains confidence internally. 


ANC strategy now is to keep up the pressure, but in such 
a way that it can maintain the moral high ground. Thus, 
leading figures in the ANC inside South Africa will say 
that it is prepared, if not to abandon, then at least to 
suspend the armed struggle. There is, they agree, a 
suspension in force at present. This is described as a 
sensible strategy which reflects the upswing in prospects 
for a negotiated solution. Bomb attacks would be inap- 
propriate and counter-productive. Curiously, Walter 
Sisulu, when questioned about this in the week after his 
release, put it down to a possible problem with the 
ANC’s military logistics. It was the one statement which 
jarred heavily with the present understanding of ANC 
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Strategy, and may have to be attributed to the trialists’ 
wish to appear tough and uncompromising despite the 
years of incarceration. 


On other fronts, there will be no stepping down of mass 
resistance; on the contrary, it will be intensified, 
although the ANC’s reciprocation of government’s initi- 
atives wi.. be to maintain mass action on a disciplined 
and non-violent footing. 


The immediate focus is the planned Conference for a 
Democratic Future to be held in Johannesburg in 
December, where representatives of the MDM are to 
discuss and formulate strategy and policies. Other 
sources indicate that the establishment of a “constituent 
assembly” is being considered, with the intention of 
giving tangible expression to the politics of a democratic 
future. 


For now, negotiation for the ANC remains a strategic 
option at best, one of many sites of struggle, albeit a key 
one, whereupon to further the ANC’s ultimate goal of 
“transferring power to the people.” It is noteworthy, 
however, that the ANC implicitly supports government's 
view that the majority of blacks would prefer a negoti- 
ated settlement. In the Harare document it describes this 
possibility as “an expression of the long-standing prefer- 
ence of the majority of the people of South Africa to 
arrive at a political settlement.” 


The December conference will articulate the ANC’s 
position on negotiations. Already, through the weekly 
newspaper NEW NATION, regarded as the ANC’s 
internal mouthpiece and now required reading on ANC 
thinking, people are being readied to accept the first 
compromises the movement will have to make in nego- 
tiations. “We cannot treat formulations as rigid and 
unchangeable, but must change if the struggle demands 
it,” writes NEW NATION. 


Many ordinary people still view negotiation as a lengthy 
once-off, rather like the 1909 National Convention 
which gave South Africa union, where all the central 
issues will be thrashed out for good and all, and power 
then miraculously divvied up to everyone’s satisfaction. 


It seems unlikely: the divisions are too deep and the 
consequences of failure too great, to manage it all at 
once. The negotiation table must more likely be consid- 
ered a metaphor for a process which will include coer- 
cion, compromise, co-option, and a series of incremental 
events and discussions which will stretch over several 
years. 


That much appears to be understood by leaders on both 
sides. A protracted negotiation has its own risks as 
expectations rise, but to rush this fragile thing may be to 
break it through clumsy handling. By insisting that the 
process of consulting the people will be “thorough and 
continuous” at every stage, the ANC, too, has in effect 
committed itself to a lengthy process of change. 
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* Optimism Surrounding Negotiations ‘Premature’ 
34000264B Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 17-23 Nov 89 p 15 


{Article by Dirk Kotze, lecturer in the Department of 
Political Studies at the University of South Africa: 
“Little Reality”} 


[Text] “Negotiations” is the buzz-word in town. But the 
hard question is: What is the National Party [NP] up ‘o? 
Why allow the releases of political prisoners and the 
Soccer City rally in their support? 


My opinion is that the optimism about negotiations is 
dangerous, premature, and uniounded. Indeed, it is 
remarkably similar to the belief in late 1985 that Pre‘oria 
would crumble in six months. Those inflated ecstasies 
were painfully pricked by the State of Emergency, and a 
more sober evaluation of the situation gradually 
descended on the democratic movement. This 
unfounded over-optimism cannot be afforded again. 


Soccer City does not mean the effective unbanning of the 
African National Congress [ANC] and other restricted 
organisations. The Broederstroom and Delmas trials and 
the arrests of people wearing T-shirts and stickers with 
the ANC logo are too much of a reminder of the old style 
to believe it. Nor does it indicate the beginning of 
negotiations or the imminent release of Nelson Mandela. 


Why, then, are seven members of the first National High 
Command of Umkhonto weSizwe, responsible for the 
decision in 1961 to start the armed struggle, today free to 
address mass meetings and walk in the streets of Soweto? 


One of the obvious reasons is the government had to play 
an important card to ward off stiff Commonwealth 
action as well as to secure the rescheduling of the foreign 
debt. But a second, and maybe more important explana- 
tion, has to do with a change in the State Security 
Council thinking revealed by Minister of Law and Order 
Adriaan Vlok in a TV interview recently. 


His explanation was that the permission given for the 
protest marches as part of the defiance campaign and 
also the Soccer City rally was based on the belief that it 
“will allow the masses to become discharged (ontlaai) of 
political tensions and emotions.” 


This is reminiscent of the era of counter-insurgency 
(COIN) strategy under ex-security police chief Johann 
Coetzee in which the key elements were avoiding conflict 
and defusing “explosive situations.” 


What this means is that the apparent easing of the 
Emergency is not an indication of the demise of securo- 
crats but a reformulation of their role in step with the 
dictum of counter-insurgency—that the solution to the 
problem is 80 percent political and 20 military. 


The new thinking may be characterised as containment; 
isolating “revolutionaries” to a controlled and confined 
space and allowing them to spend all their overheated 
energies. ; 
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An alternative to the previous, unsuccessful WHAM 
(winning hearts and minds) strategy of socio-economic 
upliftment is being put to the test right now. And this 
wolf in disguise is so far very effective—so much so that 
it even reached the corridors of the Commonwealth 
conferences in Kuala Lumpur. 


The third possible explanation for the releases is prob- 
ably the most relevant one for the negotiations issue. 


Remember the disillusionment of former Minister of 
Constitutional Development Chris Heunis when kwa- 
Zulu’s Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi refused to join him 
cn the Mational Council if the imprisoned leaders were 
not released. Well, now they are released, except for the 
obvious one. Buthelezis and Mboyas are being polished 
up again and portrayed as the true fighters for the cause 
of the Africans in the country who deserve to be the 
bright stars of the future. 


A telling illustration of this point is the special credit 
which State President FW de Klerk has given to the 
“important contributions” made by certain bantustan 
leaders in securing the release of the seven ANC leaders. 
Another is the way new constitutional guru Gerrit Vil- 
joen has been praising the relentless efforts by bantustan 
leaders and “councillors as tested representatives” of 
their communities. 


His suggestion of a “black election” as a precursor of 
“talks about talks” point’ clearly to a Muzorewa option. 


Where does the ANC fit in this process? The PW- 
Mandela party in Tuynhuis signalled the end of the 
divide-and-rule option of trying to create a “legalised” 
internal wing of the ANC. This was confirmed in the 
speeches at the Soccer City rally. 


The issue which is no at the centre of delaying manoeu- 
vres is the armed struggle. PW demanded the renuncia- 
tion of violence. FW asks for a peaceful settlement. 


And Stoffel van der Merwe, Minister of Education and 
of Development Aid, has added the qualification that the 
government will talk to anyone who will refrain from 
using violence because “you cannot talk to someone who 
has the option of using violence when the negotiation 
process is not going its way.” What is the difference 
between this position and the old renunciation of vio- 
lence? 


Only one conclusion is possible: the government is 
reluctant to become involved in any negotiations for 
transformation and is only willing to become part of the 
window-dressing negotiations for reform. To achieve 
this it wants to isolate or side-track the ANC into 
irrelevance by staging a political or constitutional coup 
with a revamped National Council. 


An almost unanimous assumption in the debate in South 
African politics about negotiations is that it will take the 
form of an internal settlement initiated and conducted 
mainly by the ANC and the NP without any external 
mediation or facilitation. 
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However, the ANC is beginning to assume a different 
starting point which, explained in its Harare declaration 
of August, can be interpreted as the preference for an 
external settlement in South Africa. 


One of the guidelines included in this statement is that 
the “parties shall define and agree on the role to be 
played by the international community in ensuring a 
successful transition to a democratic order.” 


It is clear that the Namibian Resolution 435 played an 
immense role in the minds of the ANC and the Organi- 
sation of African Unity committees when these guide- 
lines were drafted. 


The climate for these ideas was already created in the 
ANC’s discussion paper on negotiations and in the 
working paper drafted by itself, the United Democratic 
Front and the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
in Juiy. 


The experiences of southern Africa have taught us that 
another sort of Cuito Cuanavale for South Africa is the 
only viable option. Pressure is the only force that will 
move Pretoria—not a self-induced change of heart. This 
will be a long, slow process. Negotiations are therefore 
not around the corner. 


* De Klerk Praised for Scrapping NSMS 


34000261A Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
29 Nov 89 p 35 


[Article by Peter Fabricius] 


[Text] During the reign of President Botha more and 
more power was vested in the security establishment— 
with a heavy emphasis on military influence—but yes- 
terday President de Klerk changed that. 


The National Management System (NMS), which Pres- 
ident de Klerk largely consigned to the scraphead yes- 
terday, grew into a vast alternative securocrat- 
dominated bureaucracy under his predecessor President 
Botha—so much so that one critic described it as a 
“sinister creeping military coup”. 


That was probably a bit of an exaggeration, but it 
contained more than a grain of truth. 


From the State Security Council—which assumed 
almost equal importance to the Cabinet, though some 
would say more—down through the nine Joint Manage- 
ment Centers (JMCs) the 82 sub-JMCs and the 320 
“mini-Joint Management Centers”, the NMS was virtu- 
ally a parallel bureaucracy. 


Embarrassed 


In between was the National Joint Management Center, 
with its plethora of sub-committees, which sat in Pre- 
toria under the Deputy Minister of Law and Order. 


The JMCs corresponded with the SADF [South African 
Defence Force] regional command areas—but later with 
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the economic regions, when the Government became 
embarrassed about the too military flavor of the sys- 
tem—the sub-JMCs roughly approximated the SAP 
[South African Police] divisions and the mini-JMCs 
mushroomed alongside, or in place of, local authori- 
ties—mostly in the townships. 


The mini-JMCs were the most visible part of the struc- 
ture because they operated at grassroots level. In many 
cases they virtually replaced the township administra- 
tions, which collapsed during the worst of the rioting and 
intimidation of 1984-1987. 


Though the Government always claimed the JMCs and 
their spawn were merely designed to coordinate the 
functions of several departments, the military and secu- 
rity police influence was obvious. 


Apart from the command areas coinciding with the JMC 
areas, all of the JMCs and many of the sub and mini- 
JMCs were chaired by military or police officers. 


The effect was to give a security slant to all administra- 
tive decisions and to subordinate all interests to the 
security priority. 


This scale was an embodiment of the “total strategy” 
philosophy—the answer to the perceived “total 
onslaught” by the revolutionary forces—which was con- 
ceived by military strategists. 


The total strategy approach dictated that the revolution 
should be fought by a combination of material upgrading 
of black living conditions plus stern security action. 


It was, in effect, a local application of the “hearts- 
and-minds” strategy of winning revolutionary wars, 
which the military had applied on the Namibian border. 


President Botha learnt it from his brighter generals while 
he was Minister of Defence, and, in fact, the ground- 
work for it was laid then. But the system really only 
reached its full flowering when Mr Botha was firmly in 
the saddle and seeking a response to the intense rioting 
and unrest of the mid-80s. 


That was when the State Security Council enjoyed some- 
thing like parallel status with the Cabinet and when the 
NMS bureaucracy bloomed. By 1986, when the National 
Joint Management Center was established—and a spe- 
cial portfolio of deputy Minister of Law and Order ‘0 go 
with it—the system was at its height. 


The military and the police, nevertheless, always denied 
there was anything sinister about it and insisted it was 
reaping undeniable benefits by bringing military effi- 
ciency and discipline to the provision of essential ser- 
vices, where civilian departments had failed. And the 
system did notch up a few relative successes—the 
upgrading of Alexandra township in Johannesburg and 
Mamelodi, near Pretoria. 


Even its critics conceded that in terms of its own goals it 
had succeeded and that it had broken the back of the 
uprising of the mid-80s. 


Destruction 


As Mr James Selfe, the Democratic Party's expert on the 
system said: “The security action took out the leaders of 
the UDF [United Democratic Front] while the welfare 
action cut the ground from under their feet.” 


The real problem though was that more and more power 
was being vested in the security establishment, that 
power was being exercised in secret—without account- 
ability to Parliament or the public—and it was directed 
at the destruction of forces such as the UDF, rather than 
accommodation. 


For the securocrats the alarm bells started ringing the 
moment Mr de Klerk took over as head of State—and 
scrapped the portfolio of deputy Minister of Law and 
Order. 


Their influence declined further when Mr de Klerk 
overrode their objection to allow :nass protest marches 
and rallies and to release unrepentant ANC [African 
National Congress] leaders like Walter Sisulu. 


By putting the NMS system to rest, Mr de Klerk has 
clearly put the control of national security firmly back 
into civilian hands and ha: perhaps driven the final nail 
into the coffin of the militarist and security-oriented 
thinking that dominated the previous administration. 


Government sources have, in fact, made it clear that the 
move should be seen as an important symptom of the 
new approach Mr de Klerk is taking to the security 
problem. f 


Mr Selfe welcomed Mr de Klerk’s decision of yesterday 
to overhaul the system. “I hope this means we are going 
to see a more genuine approach to reform and not just a 
strategy to counter the total onslaught.” 


Dr Philip Frankel, Wits University experi on civil/ 
miliary relations, believes Mr de Klerk might have 
timed the announcement to move against the securocrats 
while they were in disarray over the widespread allega- 
tions of police murder squads. 


He said he was astonished that the security establish- 
ment seemed to be taking so much lying down. The latest 
move was clearly a slap in the face for the State Security 
Council and the security establishment. 


However, he said, the dismantling of the NMS might not 
be unpopular throughout the security establishment. 
There were some military and police generals who had 
had misgivings about their overly political role, and they 
would be glad to withdraw to their proper domain. 
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Dr Frankel expressed some doubts that the NMS was 
really dead and whether the regional and local coordi- 
nating centers that were replacing them might not be 
continuations of the JMC in a different guise. 


“We will have to know a bit more about these coordi- 
nating centers before passing final judgement, but cer- 
tainly I think it is significant that Mr de Klerk has placed 
control of national security in the Cabinet's hands,” he 
said. 


* Sisulu Comments on Relations With PAC 


34000246A Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL 
in English 17 Nov 89 pp 49, 54 


[Article: “Relative Terms”} 


[Text] The gulf between the ANC [Afncan National 
Congress] and its chief rival, the PAC [Pan Africanist 
Congre_s], evidently remains as wide as ever. This ts 
despite the November 9 meeting between Nelsc a Man- 
dela and the recently released PAC figure, Jafta Masem- 
ola, at Mandela’s Victor Verster prison bungalow. 


Though the meeting had been billed as “unity talks”, 
reportedly set to last six days, it was ended after three 
hours by prison authorities. They told Masemola that 
proper arrangements hadn't been made. 


But who asked for the meeting, Mandela or Masemola? 
The impression was that Mandela had and that it was to 
be about “unity talks”. That is certainly the view in the 
Africanist camp. 


Not so, according to Walter Sisulu, who said: “There's 
some mischief somewhere over this question. Let me 
read you this message from Mandela.” 


In an interview with the FM [FINANCIAL MAIL] last 
Friday, Sisulu then promptly produced a letter he'd 
received from Mandela. It explains the course of events 
leading to his meeting with Masemola (who, inciden- 
tally, spent seven hours with Mandela two days before he 
was released on October 15). 


Mandela wrote to Sisulu: “The truth of the matter was 
that, six or seven days ago, an attorney telephoned and 
said he wanted to speak to Major Marais. He said that 
Masemola wanted to speak to Nelson Mandela now. The 
reply was that it was not possible right away. Nelson 
Mandela said that if Masemola wanted to see him he 
should make the arrangements through Barkhuizen and 
that there would be no problem. When Masemola does 
come and does raise the question, Manuela would refer 
him to the organisation outside (the ANC).” 


“He asked me to convey this to Lusaka, which I did,” 
Sisulu told the FM, adding: “So there's no question of 
any pre-arranged meeting for peace talks.” 


Asked whether the ANC would try to get political groups 
like the PAC to unite behind the ANC, Sisulu said: “It 
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has always been the function of the ANC, as the major 
Organisation, to Organise groups, but there have been 
problems with that in the past. Even though they broke 
away from the ANC, we have attempted on several 
occasions to bring about unity with them. I think that the 
people in exile will be taking that irto consideration in 
whatever they do.” 


What does Sisulu see as the main differences between 
ANC and PAC? 


“They profess that their approach today should be no 
hindrance to unity. Originally, they were Africanisis, 
who believe in nationalism—based on their own inter- 
pretation of ‘an African.’ We, on the other hand, believe 
in a nonracial democracy, as stated in the Freedom 
Charter. They broke away after the charter wasadopted. 
We are still guided by the Freedom Charter. I don’t know 
their present policy. I've met Zeph (Mothopeng) in jail 
and he said there’s no reason why we shouldn't be 
together, because we no longer have fundamental differ- 
ences.” 


The return of the land, as demanded by the PAC seems 
a powerful slogan, the FM suggested. “Powerful in a 
peasant country,” Sisulu responded. “This is a more 
proletarian society, you don’t really have a peasant 
population here,” adding: “But what does it mean? It 
means seizure of power by military means. Are they ina 
position to achieve it? They have not started.” 


At any rate, the Africanists are due to launch a new 
organisation, the Pan-Africanist Movement (PAM), on 
December |—a week before the charterist MDM [Mass 
Democnitic Movement] holds its “confereace for a dem- 
ocratic f sture”’, which is seen as a major event in internal 
ANC ranks. 


PAM interim executive member Cunningham Ngcukana 
says that “PAM” is not a replacement for the PAC, 
though we are ideological bedfellows who see things 
through the same political eye.“* He ridicules the ANC’s 
preconditions for negotiations with government, reiter- 
ates the importance of the land question and says: "We 
are not going to abide by the OAU [Organization of 
African Unity] document (on negotiations). As far as the 
Africanists are concerned, the struggle continues.“ 


Suddenly, the ANC seems moderate. 


* Viljoen Says Government Accepts Need for 
Talks 


34000879C Cape Town LEADERSHIP in English 
Oct 89 pp 71, 73-74 


[Interview with Minister of Constitutional Development 
Gerrit Viljoen by Martin Schneider] 


[Text] If deeds are to be the measure of Siate President F. 
W. de Klerk’s commitment to aegotiated change then his 
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appointment of Dr Gerri: Viljoen as Minister of Consti- 
tutional Development indicates that government is pre- 
pared to be more responsive and, often, imaginative and 
innovative. 


Viljoen has always impressed: former chairman of the 
Broederbond; principal of Rand Afrikaans University; a 
thoughtful man, not given to the grand gesture, more at 
home in the smoke-filled room than in the giare of 
publicity. 


His point of departure from the P. W. Botha era is that 
the constitution must not simply be reformed, it must be 
replaced with a new form of government which is the 
product of negotiation—‘open-ended”™ discussion as he 
puts it—with the broadest possible spectrum of black 
leadership. As Martin Schneider observed in this inter- 
view with him, Viljoen seems to have taken the quantum 
leap by accepting that government must reach out to its 
more radical opponents; to the people who want more 
immediate change and who probably represent a 
majority view among the disenfranchised. 


[LEADERSHIP] The State President has said that 
people don’t have to batter down the door to obtain their 
rights. How, in government's view, should they sect about 
obtaining rights? 


[Viljoen] The first thing that should happen is that 
people who are committed to a peaceful, negotiated 
solution should come forward and be counted. One has 
had the impression that too many people who are 
interested in a negotiated solution were not prepared to 
take the risk of sticking out their necks. 


You will recall the 1983 referendum on the new consti- 
tution which, of course, excluded blacks. Soon after the 
referendum, the former State President appointed a 
special Cabinet committee which had to consider further 
changes in the constitution with a view to including 
blacks. In consultation with that committee, black 
leaders raised several demands as preconditions for 
negotiation. Influx control was abandoned,, the pass 
laws were abolished; South African citizenship was 
restored to blacks; such issues as the permanence of 
blacks and freehold property rights in urban areas were 
addressed. But on each occasion new demands have been 
made. 


What 1s now vitally important is that leaders must come 
forward without setting any further preconditions. The 
new preconditions are for the repeal of such laws as 
Group Areas, Population Registration and Separate 
Amenities. These issues are being seriously considered 
and will continue to be seriously considered. We are 
simply retarding the whole process of negotiation by 
setting new preconditions, so | say ixt leaders come 
forward and let us start talking now. Let us at least start 
talking about talks and see what can be achieved. 


[LEADERSHIP] What are you planning to do from your 
side to encourage the process? 
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[Viljoen] President De Klerk has appointed a Ministerial 
Steering Committee consisting of those Cabinet minis- 
ters directly and indirectly involved in the negotiation 
process. We will be meeting to work out an initiative 
from our side to establish contact with black community 
leaders on as broad a level as possible. At the same time, 
we will also invite other interest groups to come forward 
with their suggestions and proposals. 


So we will be taking initiatives and responding to initi- 
atives. All groups and parties which favour a peaceful or 
negotiated approach for creating a new and acceptable 
constitution should be granted the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in this process. 


Obviously, a number of questions will have to be 
resolved, so there will have to be a pre-negotiation phase. 
For example: should the negotiating forum consist of 
political representatives, or of interest groups across the 
social spectrum? My personal view is that negotiation is 
a political issue and that while religious or educational 
groups are welcome to participate, they should do so 
through political channels. 


Another issue to be resolved is: how do communities 
without a franchise in central government set about 
appointing representative leaders? From our side, we 
accept that an election among blacks should be held, but 
in that case, what form should the election take? For 
example: should there be a direct, national election, or 
should people in particular regions form electoral col- 
leges which then delegate representatives to participate 
on their behalf in the central negotiating forum? We have 
a very open attitude on these issues. 


Anotier issue which has been raised, particulariy by 
leaders in the self-governing states, is that, in regard to 
participation in a negotiating forum, there should be no 
difference between people in the rural and urban areas. 


All these issues and many more will have to be thor- 
oughly considered before any negotiation process can 
begin in earnest. Essentially though, we are open to all 
groups which want to participate on the basis of a 


peacefully negotiated solution. 


[LEADERSHIP] It is probable that the most basic pre- 
condition that people interested in negotiation would set 
‘¢ that they should be free to act politically; that the state 
of emergency should be lifted, that organisations should 
be unbanned, and detainees freed. How far is govern- 
ment prepared to go” 


[Viljoen] Things have to happen on both sides, from 
those organisations which have been very radical and 
militant in their methods and ways of operating, and also 
from government itself. Government is willing, as the 
State President indicated in his inaugural speech, tc 
promote factors, and to react to factors, which are 
conducive to lifting the emergency, unbanning organisa- 
tions and releasing detainees. 
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Government's aim is to normalise the political climate, 
but in order to achieve that goal, the climate must be 
favourable and it can only become favourable if both 
sides play their part. 


[LEADERSHIP] Isn't the climate particularly favour- 
able now? Following negotiations between government 
and the Mass Democratic Movement, a series of 
marches were held in which people showed a powerful 
desire for peace. There is a feeling of expectation, of 
optimism, in the air. 


[Viljoen] In the case of the peace marches, government 
responded to the arguments of the organisers and found 
a large measure of agreement with them. Now we would 
like this to happen 1.) a more general sense; we would like 
to see people coming forward to discuss their problems. 


We see talks happening under two main headings: secu- 
rity legislation and the abolition of apastheid. These are 
the headings under which a range of preconditions for 
talks have been set down—the lifting of security legisla- 
tion and the abolition of apartheid. 


Government's view is that people should come forward 
and sit around the table so that we can discuss precon- 
ditions for negotiation. In other words, we accept that 
there should be talks about talks; talks about removing 
what are considered to be the constraints and the obsta- 
cles in the way of actual negotiations on a new constitu- 
tion. 


[LEADERSHIP] You referred to the Ministerial Com- 
mittee responsible for issues related to negotiations. 
When will government set out its views? 


[Viljoen] We hope that in the near future we will be able 
to present, in a more organised package, the various 
steps we consider should be taken and what we believe 
other parties should do to assist the process; in other 
words, what we are prepared to do and what we would 
like others to do. 


From our side, we have to make a number of issues clear. 
For example, we are repeatedly asked—and this is one of 
the. preconditions for negotiation—to give assurances 
that the present constitution will go. Now, there can be 
no thought about negotiations on constitutional reform 
unless we accept that we want a new constitution. That 
must be taken for granted. 


People then say that it is not only the present constitu- 
tion that must go; they say we must also indicate the real 
leaders will be at negotiations. On this issue, there 1s one 
reliable way to determine who the real leaders are and 
that is through democratic elections, structured in a way 
acceptable not only to government but to the other 
parties. 


[LEADERSHIP] Government has been talking about 
negotiations for so long. Does it now have a sense of 
urgency about getting around the table? 
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[Viljoen] In addition to th. fact that we accept that the 
constitution must be replaced, | want to make one point 
clear: in terms of the time schedule before us, we work on 
the assumption—and I believe the State President has 
also made this clear—that the September 6 election was 
the last in which blacks will not participate as voters at 
central government level. This is our basic assumption. 


If we expect a long process of five years or more to 
change the situation, then we are not being realistic. We 
must have a sense of urgency based on our goal that this 
was the last election in which blacks have not partici- 
pated. 


Obviously, a certain amount of time will be required 
before any talks can Start. A certain amount of time will 
be required for building up confidence, for getting to 
know each other better, for removing misunderstanding, 
for creating an atmosphere of mutual faith and trust. 


But this governmeni realises th-* =n'ess it achieves 
significant, tangible results in it rm of office, it 
is unlikely to survive anothe: ..ccti_.u. “We have to get 
results. 


[LEADERSHIP] Government s.ius to have made a 
fundamental change in its attitude towards the types of 
people and organisations it regards as acceptable partic- 
ipants in the negotiation process. You used to say people 
had to first forswear violence; now you are saying they 
must declare that they favour peace. 


[Viljoen] That is a more positive attitude. You declare 
yourself in favour of peace and that implies that you are 
abandoning violence. This reformulation is a more prac- 
tical, more positive, more progressive attitude. If we 
simply require people to forswear violence, there would 
not necessarily be any commitment to peaceful change. 


[LEADERSHIP] What specifically are you going tu do to 
nurture a climate for negotiation? Are you going to take 
the initiative and invite people to give you their views, 
and would the type of people you invite include repre- 
sentatives of the Mass Democratic Movement? 


[Viljoen] Yes, I will be going out to people. I am 
prepared to comm:«nicate with everybody who conforms 
with the basic requirement, which is that they should 
favour a peaceful! resolution of conflict. 


We are certainly not going to confine negotiations to 
talks with people who already accept our broad 
approach. We will talk to everybody, whether or not they 
agree with us. 


| LEADERSHIP] What kind of country would you like to 
leave to your grandchildren? 


[Viljoen] I want a South Africa in which civilised, 
Western and Christian standards are maintained in 
politics, in administration, in social life, in the economy 
and in business. 
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The realities of our country are that we are required to 
accommodate two apparently conflicting demands. 
First, we must accept that we are an undivided country 
2nd one nation sn which everyone must participate in 
political decision-making at national, regional and local 
levels. However, that one nation consists of a variety of 
minorities—ethnic, culiural and other group minorities. 


I believe that in the foreseeable future this reality— 
namely, the reality of the minority groups—should be 
accommodated not only culturally but also politically. 
The groups must form a component in the future polit- 
ical structure. But this is not a dogmatic, ideological 
requirement; it is a practical measure. 


As the process of modernisation and acculturation deve- 
lopes, differences will diminish and common values and 
ideals will increase. Thus, the sense of group distinctness 
may, in 20 years time or so, becenic less important. 


What is esseniial at this stage—namely, accommodation 
of the minority group concept—might in future become 
less important, and people can make other decisions in 
tutu’e. 


So I see an open-ended situation, in which future options 
must be left open, ir which alternative lifestyles are 
accepted—-whether you want to live in an exclusive 
group area Or in an Open area; whether you want your 
children to go to an exclusive school or an open school. 


On this basis, I believe things will sort themselves out 
naturally in future, so that you car move away from 
statutory differentiation towards voluntary association 
in which my grandchildren will have to decide, together 
with Chief Minister Suthelezi’s and Franklin Sonn’s 
grandchildren, whether it is still important to have 
formal recognition of groups and minority protection. 


[LEADERSHIP] And who wil! have the power? 


[Viljoen] We want nothing more or noting less than the 
same power as any other sroup. 


[LEADERSHIP] So you still envisage decision-making 
on the basis of consensus beiween groups’ 


[Viljoen] Yes. 


[LEADERSHIP] Do you believe you will be able to 
persuade a majority of our unenfranchised nopulation to 
accept such a situation? And if so, on what do you base 
your belief? 


[Viljoen] Recent publications, especially by Professor 
Lawrence Schlemmer, refer to opinion surveys showing 
that 75 percent or more of blacks would accept a 
government in which all groups are represented without 
any domination of one over the other. This conirasts 
with only 46 percent of blacks preferring a government 
with black-majority domination. So although militant 
black leaders may insist on a simple transfer of political 
power to a black majority, most of the ordinary black 
people seem to go along with power-sharing comprising 
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the different groups in government. That seems to show 
a very practical and sensible assessment, on their part, of 
the South African socia! and political reality. 


[LEADERSHIP] The Law Commission is investigating, 
at the request of government, the feasibility of intro- 
ducing a bill of rights as a means of protecting individual 
and group interests. What role do you believe a bill of 
rights can play in negotiations for an acceptable consti- 
tution? 


[Viljoen] A working document produced by the Law 
Commission draws a distinction between three types of 
rights. The first is individual rights, and this subject 
dominates the report. The commission actually recom- 
mends a bill of individual rights protecting basic free- 
doms. 


Secondly, the commission deals with the cultural part of 
group rights, namely rights with regard to language, 
religion and related issues. It says these can best be 
guaranteed by protecting individual freedoms. But this is 
a point the commission has not argued at length, so I 
would very much like to have some debate on this issue. 
I am not rejecting their view. I would like to be per- 
suaded that group cultural rights can be protected 
through the individual, and not through specific group 
guarantee. 


Thirdly, the commission deals with political group 
rights—in other words, rights which groups have in 
regard to participation in the political system, their role 
in final decision-making, the question of whether they 
can exercise a veto in certain matters, and so on. The 
commission says these rights should not be protected in 
a bill of individual rights, but should be written into the 
constitution itself. 


So I see two distinct documents: a bill of rights and the 
constitution. The constitution should enshrine group 


rights. 


[LEADERSHIP] What about people who wish to be 
regarded primarily as individuals and not confined to 
membership in a group? 


[Viljoen] This is at present probably the most important 
issue, and concerns probably the most important reori- 
entation F. W. de Klerk has introduced. Government 
realises that in negotiations for a new constitution, the 
group concept will only be acceptable if the rigidity in 
the current structure of what constitutes a group is 
replaced by a far more flexible approach. There should 
be a greater measure of freedom of association and 
disassociation. People must have the freedom to choose 
whether they want to be a member of a group and part of 
special dispensation for a group, or whether they want to 
be treated as South Africans without any qualification. 


We are prepared to renegotiate the whole definition and 
function of groups in a future structure. We realise we 
cannot sell the group concept if it is implemented in such 
a way that it 1s equated with discrimination. 
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We believe a future constitution must make provision 
for one nation and at the samc time also recognise the 
group concept, but in such a way that we do not detract 
from the impor.ance of being one nation and sharing a 
large number of common values and common ideals. On 
the other hand, by emphasising the one-nation concept, 
we musi not be blind to the reality, particularly at this 
stage of our history, that ethnic and cultural differences 
exist and should be recognised in a new constitution. 


* Willem de Klerk Analyzes Government’s New 
Mood 


34000879B Cape Town LEADERSHIP in English 
Oct 89 pp 68-70 


[Article by Willem de Klerk: “Changing Season”’} 


[Text] A new political atmosphere has unquestionably 
taken root in South Africa. it is definitely not restricted 
to National Party supporters only. Within system poli- 
tics and struggle politics, among businessmen and 
church leaders, in international institutions and interest 
groups active on our subcontinent, there is a feeling that 
something is about to happen. 


The new atmosphere first took hold with P. W. Botha 
relinquished the state presidency. It grew stronger as the 
“give F. W. a chance” movement gained momentum. It 
spread further with the results of the general election. 
And the speeches, statements and actions of the new 
state president and his inner circle since the election 
have helped to strengthen it even more. 


International responses following F. W. de Klerk’s visits 
to Europe, England, Mozambique and Zambia have also 
made an important contribution. 


The new atmosphere is characterised by ~ertain common 
perceptions or feelings. Relief that the te rifying regime 
of P. W. Botha has come to an end, and the acknowl- 
edgement that a change of state president can only be an 
improvement. A feeling of euphoria that the new leader 
holds the key to a solution, and can be trusted fully. A 
feeling of cautious optimism that things are moving in 
the right direction, and an expectation that this trend 
will continue. 


The new atmosphere may be summarised as follows: the 
hope has arisen that our politics will emerge from the 
cul-de-sac in which it has been for so long; that a 
breakthrough will be made towards negotiation, compro- 
mise and settlement; and that this will arrest our inter- 
national isolation as well. 


Is this hope realistic? This question cannot be answered 
with a simple yes or no. There are factors that encourage 
this hope, but there are also factors that inhibit it. 


The hope-giving factors are primarily three shifts that 
have taken place; the shift in attitudes among white 
voters; the shift in focus of the new State President and 
his Cabinet; and an apparent shift in strategy in struggle 
politics. 
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The first shift—that of voter attitudes—was evident in 
the general election results. The Conservative Party [CP] 
failed to draw the support is expected, despite a number 
of factors that worked in its favour. As a result, the 
conclusion has been drawn that the CP threat has been 
warded off and that any successes achieved by the 
National Party [NP] government over the next five years 
will erode CP support even further. 


The relative success achieved by the Democratic Party 
[DP] is regarded as evidence of the fact that white 
voters—including Afrikaners—are moving away from 
the political centre towards more liberal solutions. The 
NP’s poorer performance has given it a healthy fright— 
with the threat not being the CP, but rather potential 
growth to its left. 


It is believed that the NP realises that it received a bonus 
in F. W.’s assumption of the party leadership and the 
demonstrations staged by the Mass Democratic Move- 
ment. Without these two factors, the DP would have 
fared even better. 


The perception has taken hold that the NP will find an 
affinity with DP policy, and that the solution for South 
Africa is indeed to be found in a combination of DP and 
NP policies. 


Rightly or wrongly, the elections results, and certain 
statements made afterwards, have given rise to the 
feeling that the message from the voters is that a swing 
must be made towards negotiation and compromise, and 
away from the traditional rigidity of the NP. If the voters 
are indeed shifting from the centre to the left, so it is 
argued, the Np leadership will follow the voters. 


Thus, the atmosphere of hope in our politics is being 
built on the perception that the attitudes of whites have 
shifted, and that they are now ripe for accepting substan- 
tial political compromises. 


The second shift that instills hope is the shift in focus 
exhibited by the new State President and his Cabinet. 


This shift in focus is evident from various public 
addresses by the State President and his ministers, 
during and after the general election. His inaugural 
address has confirmed his open approach. He has also 
held important behind-the-scenes talks with a variety of 
individuals and groups over the last two months. The 
feedback from these confidential meetings is that he is, 
in fact, offering new strategies and perspectives. Infor- 
mation seeping through from confidantes has created the 
image of a pragmatic president who wants to penetrate 
through to solutions—a president which considerable 
intellectual capabilities and negotiating skills. 


Well-informed sources claim that he will allow himself to 
be less influenced by the so-called securocrats, and that 
he will allow his Cabinet and caucus greater participa- 
tion in deliberations and decision-making. They refer to 
the strong team he has assembled and of the many new 
faces among the NP’s parliamentary representatives— 
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most of them supposedly extremely verlig. Special men- 
tion is made of the inner circle in the Cabinet. The State 
President is directly surrounded by men such as Dr 
Gerrit Viljoen, Barend du Plessis, Pik Botha, Dr Stoffel! 
van der Merwe, Sam de Beer and others. They are 
undeniably verlig. 


Gerrit Viljoen, in particular, is regarded as a key person, 
and, with his outstanding intellect and good standing 
among blacks, he should make great impact. It can be 
said with reasonable certainty that verligte Nationalists 
are now making the running and that the pressure on De 
Klerk from his own internal power base will strongly 
favour renewal, reform and compromise. 


This shift in focus, and the public commitment of the 
NP’s leaders to this new focus, has contributed greatly 
towards creating the new atmosphere of hope in South 
Africa. 


What exactly does this shift entail? 


As I read it, it consists of the following: the new govern- 
ment is Only too aware of just how dangerous South 
Africa’s international position is, and that drastic 
reforms are needed if we are to survive in that arena. 
They are in no way underestimating the crisis and accept 
that we will have to win international approval by 
introducing a new political system. 


The new government knows that the sands of the hour- 
glass have almost run out. Urgent and speedy interven- 
tion is necessary. They accept the importance of dead- 
lines—the first few months and the first year will be 
decisive. Dynamics, tempo, goal management and short- 
term results are now the priorities. 


The new government has irrevocably committed itself to 
a speedy start to pre-negotiations. Its key figures are 
evidently fully aware of the fact that they must also focus 
very strongly on struggle politics and not only on system 
politics. They have already indicated that they will give 
attention to the struggle’s precc iditions for negotiation 
(the release of political prisoners, lifting of the state of 
emergency, repeal of discriminatory legislation). 


It appears as if they are willing to amend their own 
preconditions for negotiation—the renunciation of vio- 
lence—in such a way that exploratory talks with the 
ANC [African National Congress] will soon be possible. 
The agenda can then inter alia include the eventual 
unbanning of banned organisations. 


The new government has also indicated that it realises 
that its pre-negotiation agenda should be open-ended, 
and that it will have to be prepared to make considerable 
compromises, and abandon or amend old policies. 


It has also committed itself to the economic viability of 
all its undertakings. Ideology, they are in plying, will no 
longer give the orders; the economy will. 


The third hope-giving factor is a possible shift of strategy 
within struggle politics. 
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There are indications of a thorough re-evaluation of the 
tenability of violence and boycotts within organisations 
involved in the struggle. A’so, no secret is being made of 
a desire to get involved in pre-negotiations. Pressure is 
being brought to bear on them from the Western bicc, 
the Eastern bloc and the southern Africa bloc also to 
accept certain compromises, to make negotiations pos- 
sible. Internally, a significant leadership group is appar- 
ently also agitating in favour of a negotiated settlement. 
When groups confronting each other begin to move 
closer to a common goal, so the argument goes, there are 
enough grounds to hope that a breakthrough may be on 
the cards. 


The new atmosphere of hope in South Africa is therefore 
not only wishful thinking. The first signs of renewal are 
there. The slogan “give F. W. a chance” is justified. 
Undeniably, a golden opportunity has arisen for South 
Africa—also, an opportunity for the new leader to estab- 
lish himself as the man who has changed the course of 
history and set a new creative process in motion. 


I must state, however, that the reverse side of the coin is 
also a possibility. In addition to all these factors that 
instil hope, there are also factors that inhibit it. 


These may be encapsulated in the following question: is 
everything that has been built up over the past few 
months not a typical case of unduly high expectations? 
Building up excessive expectations is a well-known tactic 
for destroying somebody. After this has been done, 
disillusionment and rejection is not only inevitable, but 
is also seen as justified. Thus, it may be that the “give F. 
W. a chance” campaign is being blown up out of all 
proportion in order to prepare for “F.W. has failed”’. 
There may be a plot along these lines, although I doubt it. 
Time will tell. 


High expectations are of course, also part of our tradi- 
tion of uncritical optimism about our leaders. After 
Verwoerd, Vorster has hailed as the pragmatic leader of 
detente. He took us a few steps further, without making 
the breakthrough. Then there was great excitement about 
P. W. Botha. He also led us into trouble. And it wasn't 
just his style, but his policies that landed us in the 
present cul-de-sac. 


The central question is not whether De Klerk will 
introduce a change in style, but whether he will introduce 
a change in policy. The NP’s much-vaunted five-year 
plan, announced shortly before the general election, is 
still anchored firmly in the NP of P. W. Botha. Minor 
adaptations of policy will not resolve our problems. All 
our hope may be dispelled if the following happens: if 
government just cannot make the breakthrough; if the 
struggle refused to co-operate; if the processes of renewal 
are extended over too long a period; if undesirable 
incidents set off negative chain reactions. 


We may remain trapped in the cul-de-sac if prenegotia- 
tions with the struggle fail, because no adequate compro- 
mise can be reached over preconditions for negotiation. 
We can get stuck in the cul-de-sac there is a bottom-line 
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persistence with the policy race federation, in which the 
four race groups are still retained as a basis for division. 


It would be fatal if adverse reactions should force gov- 
ernment into attempting to accommodate blacks by 
means of co-option and a forum rooted purely in system 
politics. It is essential that at leasf'a significant section of 
the struggle should favour participation. Should it be 
unrelenting on this score, it would be a serious setback. 
This would lead to renewed confrontation, renewed 
revolt, and the intensified maintenance of law, order and 
the state of emergency. 


It remains an open question whether the struggle really 
wishes to settle. Many of the preconditions for a settle- 
ment, as set out in the joint document adopted recently 
by all the major extra-parliamentary organisations and 
first published in August, are provocative and unaccept- 
able. One newspaper report concluded: “So, in effect, it 
is the government which is expected to make the conces- 
sions—snot only by meeting all the demands of the 
ANC, but also by virtually being asked to suspend its 
own administration during the negotiating process.” 
Such a refusal to compromise on the part of the ANC 
could shatter all the hope that has arisen. 


If the processes of political renewal are drawn out for too 
long, or come in too small dosages, or if the new politics 
are introduced too carefully and too apologetically, it 
could lose momentum. A constant stream of successes 
and results are needed to keep the hope alive. 


Then, there is a danger that negative developments 
elsewhere may adversely affect attitudes. Namibia may 
go wrong, the United Nations may attempt to back the 
South African government into a corner, the Bush 
administration and Margaret Thatcher may react unfa- 
vourably, and, last but not least, government may, as 
usual, shoot itself in the foot with uncoordinated state- 
ments and actions. 


Both sets of expectations are realistic. The hope- 
instilling factors are a reality, but the inhibiting factors 
are a reality too—or at least a possibility. 


Within a few months, we may have reached a real 
breakthrough—or may be stuck in a new cul-de-sac. 


What is important now, however, is that negative atti- 
tudes should be abandoned, that we should concentrate 
on those factors that strengthen hope, and that everyone 
should, within his own sphere and in his own way, exert 
pressure on the system and the struggic, to turn that hope 
into reality. 


* Inkatha Secretary Expects Negotiations ‘Soon’ 
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[Article by Oscar Dhlomo: “Ready To Roll”’] 
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[Text] Seven years ago I addressed in a European 
country a group of distinguished churchmen on the 
policies and strategies of my movement, Inkatha. 


I seemed to be getting my message across quite success- 
fully, until 1 began to allude to the centrality of negotia- 
tion in Inkatha’s overall struggle for a just socio-political 
order in South Africa. Suddenly I could not get across. I 
was in fact told by the churchmen, in no uncertain terms, 
that any South African liberation movement that 
believed peaceful negotiation, and not armed revolution, 
was a viabie strategy, was a welfare society parading as a 
liberation movement. 


I was given a lengthy lecture on how liberation move- 
ments in my country that used to share my apparent 
faith in negotiation politics were now prumoting the 
so-called armed struggle as the sole and authentic means 
of achieving a just society,. 


Three years after this encounter I found myself partici- 
pating in the historic negotiations of the KwaZulu-Natal 
Indaba in the Durban City Hall. After eight months of 
deliberations I emerged with my faith in negotiation 
politics remarkably strengthened and my whole 
approach to the concept of political coexistence drasti- 
cally altered. 


Today the national and international climate has 
changed fundamentally. Not only is there a convergence 
of viewpoints on the possibility of peaceful change, but 
there is even consensus that this will come about as a 
result of negotiations involving representatives of all the 
people of South Africa. 


Consequently, those political groups that have devoted 
all their energies to pursuing the revolutionary option are 
now scurrying around attempting to put together their 
so-called negotiating position. On the other hand, those 
political groups that have all along devoted their energies 
to pursuing negotiation politics are now laughing all the 
way to the “politica! bank”. 


I am pleased to say that Inkatha leads within the ranks of 
those that nailed their colours to the mast on negotiation 
politics from the very beginning. Inkatha did not need 
American, Russian, British or OAU [Organization of 
African Unity] pressure to tell us the obvious—that 
negotiation, and not revolution, is the gateway to a new, 
democratic South Africa. 


Now that we have reached the pre-negotiation stage in 
our country, it is important for us to state clearly and 
unambiguously how we see the way forward. 


Inkatha cannot begin to negotiate until obstacles 
impeding negotiations have been identified and 
addressed. Consequently, we recently emerged from nine 
months of discussions with government representatives. 
Our sole task in these discussions was to identify and 
address obstacles impeding negotiations. For the record, 
it is important to once again summarise the obstacles: 
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¢ The unconditional release of Nelson Mandela and 
other Rivonia trialists; 
The release of other political prisoners; 
The unbanning of banned organisations; 
The unconditional return of political exiles; 

, The lifting of the state of emergency; 
The abolition of discriminatory laws such as the 
Group Areas Act. Coupled with this is a demand for 
an assurance from government that the Land Acts of 
1913 and 1936 will also be abolished during or after 
negotiations; 

¢ The scrapping of the tricameral Parliament. 


We have reached consensus with government on the 
release of Mandela and the Rivonia trialists, and in fact 
a number of.them have already been unconditionally 
freed. We have also reached consensus on the view that 
negotiations Will have to be inclusive and not exclusive. 
No one must be excluded from the process of shaping a 
new democratic South Africa, and this includes banned 
Organisations as well as imprisoned and exiled leaders. 
We further agreed that violence as a political strategy 
was counterproductive and should be abandoned. 


Regarding the other obstacles we identified, we gained 
the impression that government, while not denying their 
existence, nevertheless expected them to be discussed at 
the negotiating table. I pray that government negotiators 
do not stick to this view, because if they do, no one will 
come forward to negotiate. No credible black leader will 
sit at the negotiation table and argue about whether or 
not ayartheid should be abolished. Black leaders will sit 
at the table to argue about elements of a new democratic 
constitution for South Africa. I personally feel this is one 
axiom government negotiators still have to accept. 


Once the obstacles have been removed, Inkatha will 
negotiate. It is also important to note that Inkatha has 
not said it will negotiate only if Mandela, the ANC, the 
PAC and others also agree to negotiate. All we are asking 
from government is that these leaders and organisations 
must be afforded a democratic right to choose as free 
agents between negotiation and revolution. Once they 
have been afforded this right we will respect their choice 
and continue in pursuit of our strategy of negotiation. 


We can also reassure government that we shall not move 
the goalposts and invent new obstacles once those we 
have identified have been addressed. We are not career 
freedom fighters and we derive no material benefits from 
overseas sources in Our struggle against apartheid. The 
struggle for liberation is therefore no income-generating 
industry for us and we have no interest in unreasonably 
prolonging it and derailing the process of negotiation. 


When we begin to negotiate we will opt for interest-based 
negotiations which will result in a win-win as opposed to 
a win-lose situation. We will be reasonable and we will 
recognise that compromise is the hallmark of successful 
negotiations. We will do this because experience tells us 
that negotiations which produce winners and losers 
cannot offer a lasting solution. 
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Those who perceive themselves as having lost after 
negotiations, always come back to recoup their perceived 
losses. Those who perceive themselves as having won, 
resort to totalitarian measures to defend their perceived 
victory. When both sides have won, however, they 
co-operate in safeguarding and consolidating their joint 
victory. That is what we need in the new South Africa 
that will be born after negotiations. 


j 


Finally, | expect that the spirit of the KwaZulu-Natal 
Indaba will certainly be present at the negotiating table. 
No serious-minded negotiator in South Africa would 
totally disregard the wealth of experience that was gath- 
ered during eight months of negotiations. Similarly, no 
lasting constitutional solution can be found in South 
Africa without addressing the very same constitutional 
complexities that the Indaba had to address. 


It is for this reason that the Indaba’s executive director, 
Peter Mansfield, has announced that the Indaba will 
henceforth prepare itself for a positive national role as 
we approach the long-delayed era of negotiations in our 
country. Already an offer has gone out from the Indaba 
to all political organisations, regardless of ideology, to 
avail themselves of Indaba-sponsored training in nego- 
tiation skills. 


I have no doubt that negotiations for a new democratic 
constitution will soon begin in our country, and that 
these negotiations will be inclusive and not exclusive. 
Grave responsibilities face those who will negotiate, 
including the ruling National Party. A vigorous pro- 
gramme of replacing mutual suspicion with mutual trust, 
aimed at fostering national reconciliation, must now be 
embarked upon. The media, including the press, radio 
and television, must now be fully deployed in fostering 
this programme as part of the creation of a favourable 
socio-political climate for negotiations. 


* MDM Spokesman on Defiance Campaign, 
Future 
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[Interview with Cheryl Carolus by Riaan de Villiers] 


[Text] The peace march in Cape Town, and others that 
have followed elsewhere, have been commonly described 
as a “triumph for peace and reconciliation”. These are 
comfortably abstract notions. More than anything, they 
are a triumph for the Mass Democratic Movement 
{MDM} and its defiance campaign, of which the march 
has been a high point. 


By anyone’s standards, the defiance campaign has been 
an extraordinary achievement. Its blend of direct but 
non-violent action struck a chord among South Africans 
at large, beyond the normal sectors of support for extra- 
parliamentary action. 


The MDM had unequivocally gained the moral high 
ground. Suddenly, there was no way in which the state 
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could continue whipping people off whites-only beaches. 
Final incidengs of harsh police action led to a convulsion 
of indignation that resulted in the march and accompa- 
nying government concessions, which in turn point to a 
new political era. 


In the process, the MDM has revitalised itself, following 
the severe restrictions placed on it and its leaders over 
the last few years. 


Here, Cheryl Carolus discusses the campaign from an 
MDM perspective and, most importantly, comments on 
prospects for change. Carolus, now 32, has been 
intensely involved in politics since studying at the Uni- 
versity of the Western Cape. She was one of the first two 
UDF [United Democratic Front] general secretaries in 
the Western Cape, and also served on its first national 
executive. She is currently general secretary of the Fed- 
eration of South African Women and a leading member 
of the United Women’s Congress, UDF affiliates which 
have been at the forefront of the defiance campaign. She 
has been involved in the coordination of the campaign 
and has become the MDM’s spokesperson on the cam- 
paign in the Western Cape. 


Carolus was also a member of a joint UDF- 
Cosatu-NECC [United Democratic Front-Congress of 
South African Trade Unions-National Education Crisis 
Committee] delegation to the recent OAU [Organization 
of African Unity] meeting—the first time South Africans 
from inside the country have formally attended a 
meeting of this body. The delegation went to lend its 
support to a document, tabled by the ANC [African 
National Congress], setting out agreed preconditions for 
negotiations in South Africa. 


She spoke to Riaan de Villiers. 


[LEADERSHIP] After 1986, it seemed the state had 
achieved almost total success in suppressing extra- 
parliamentary political organisation. But we seem to be 
witnessing a remarkable resurgence. Would you agree? 
What has occasioned it? 


[Carolus] Yes; there has definitely been a resurgence. 
The state of emergency had far-reaching effects on our 
people. One of the objectives of the defiance campaign 
was, infact, to break through the state of emergency: to 
break its grip on our people, our organisations, and the 
masses. 


There was a great deal of fear; people had been terrorised 
into silence. This was not just felt at the level of the 
masses, but also among our activists. People had been 
assassinated; restricted; detained for long periods. Fam- 
ilies were being destabilised. People were participating in 
the struggle at tremendous cost. 


Then came the first act of defiance in Cape Town—the 
church service where restrictees pledged to defy their 
restriction orders. It was only afterwards that we realised 
how profound that action was. Many people cried. It was 
such a symbolic thing: for all of us. When the restrictees 
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were taken home, people were still very frightened, but 
they were determined that they were going to defend 
them. 


This was a major turning poiut, for ourselves and for the 
state. Because the state, at that point, lost its power over 
us. From then on one saw people going onto the streets; 
one saw people breaking laws, fully understanding the 
consequences. And the sense of that deepened until, by 
the time we had the march, they knew they would not be 
able to stop it. The costs would have been too high. 


[LEADERSHIP] How exactly was the defiance cam- 
paign evolved? 


[Carolus] We are starting to rebuild our structures after 
the setbacks suffered during the emergency, and had 
been able successfully to coordinate the rent boycott, 
despite the fact that there were still over 2,000 people in 
detention. But we still had to break through the fear, in 
our own ranks and at the mass level. Also, things weren't 
really moving anywhere. In discussions at national level 
we thought we needed to break out of that. So the 
defiance campaign was essentially conceived in joint 
consultations between the UDF, Cosatu and the 
National Education Crisis Committee. 


Initially there was a lot of scepticism in certain quarters 
about the defiance campaign; especially among people 
associated with politics in the white areas. They claimed 
it was a recipe for chaos; that we are in fact inviting 
violence from the state. 


But people who do not live in black communities don’t 
understand the extent to which the state of emergency 
has undermined very basic human rights in those areas. 
The state of emergency has taken the suffering of people 
off the streets of white South Africa and has locked it in 
the ghettos. It has, in fact, been very successful in 
reinforcing the division between two South Africas—the 
world of the townships, and the world of white South 
Africa; where white South Africans can continue their 
lives without feeling guilty about not doing something 
about the plight of other South Africans. 


One of the effects of the state of emergency was a 
disintegration at the social level in our communities as 
well. After the UDF was formed, gangsterism began to 
disappear off the streets of Cape Town. Since the state of 
emergency has been imposed, it has once again been on 
the increase; it has been impossible to address serious 
current problems like gangsterism, rents, rape and so on. 
There is no doubt that our structures could play a 
significant role in addressing these problems. But they 
have been unable to meet. I think the police have in fact 
been deliberately undermining that role played by our 
Organisations; it has been part of the process of under- 
mining their credibility, and the morale of ordinary 


people. 


For us, defying the state of emergency was not just an act 
of martyrdom; it was about being able tc take up the 
hardships in the lives of our people. The marches ana so 
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on may seem largely political—and it is; because it is 
about our people saying, we want to have a say in the 
running of our country—but we need real political power 
also to take up the real problems of our people. It’s not 
an abstract concept. It has to do with being able to ensure 
that people earn a living wage; that they have houses to 
live in. 


Regarding the violence, when we decided to break the 
laws we obviously understood that the state had a range 
of repressive measures at its disposal, and would use 
them against us. But we couldn’t not do anything about 
it because we knew they might use violence. That would 
be cowardice. We felt that, regardless of the cost, we 
would do it, but the violence was not going to come from 
our side. And we've seen that all along. 


[LEADERSHIP] The peace march has been widely 
regarded as really significant; many people see it in a 
symbolic light. Do you afford it so much significance 
too? 


[Carolus] Yes, we do. The march symbolised a lot of ihe 
elements of building a new South Africa. What was 
tremendous was that such a seemingly disparate group of 
people—your mayor, your churches, your union mem- 
bers, your community people, your militant youths and 
students—could be so completely at one about certain 
things; that we are going to march; that nobody was 
going to stop us; and that we had to register our protest, 
regardless of the cost. 


Also, for the first time, we had a mayor who was 
prepared to stand up and identify with the real Cape 
Town; who was prepared to say that he had been elected 
by white Cape Town but should really represent the 
whole city; the fact that he acknowledged that Cape 
Town is largely made up of people who don’t have the 
vote. And that acknowledgement for us is very heart- 
ening. That is the kind of South Africa we are looking 
for. 


The march did not take place because Vlok had a change 
of heart, or because De Klerk came into power, but 
because they understood full well that we are going to 
have that march, come what may. It was the courage of 
people that made it possible. For us, that march has sown 
the seeds for beginning to build one city. There are going 
to be lots of problems. But we've learnt that it is possible. 


It has also opened up the possibilities for peace in this 
country. It will go down in South Africa’s history as a 
particular point when the forces of violence were signif- 
icantly undermined. Here we found 50,000 to 60,000 
people on the streets, able to discipline themselves; to 
marshal themselves; to peacefully state their point of 
view. It was just symbolic in so many ways. 


Before, it would never have been possible for people to 
march. Some people in this country take up arms to 
engage in struggle; others feel they can’t do that. With the 
march we have opened up complete new arenas of 
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struggle in our country, which don’t undermine other 
forms of struggle, but which in fact enrich the fabric of 
the resistance movement. 


[LEADERSHIP] Where does the campaign go from 
here? 


[Carolus] When we launched it we felt it should not have 
a specific time span, that it should not be aimed at the 
elections alone. That throughout the campaign we would 
see various high points; but that the defiance campaign 
would in fact become an era, an era of defiance when we 
are saying, from now until—we would like to believe— 
we are free, that we are going to refuse to cooperate with 
apartheid. 


So the defiance campaign continues. It will take on 
different forms at various stages. At the moment we are 
going through a quieter phase in which we’re not going to 
have so much up-front action; but we are in fact, in 
practical terms, occupying space that we have created. 


Also, many more people now want to joint our organi- 
sations because they saw the organisations as having 
organised those marches. So we are also in the process of 
coping with the intake into organisations which until 
now have been very cohesive. 


But we certainly also feel it’s very important to occupy 
that up-front kind of space; that we cannot allow the 
state to push us back on that. We feel it’s important for 
South Africa that those sorts of advances that we have 
won, and paid for very dearly, must be retained at all 
costs. 


And we expect other people, people who say they are 
democrats, to support us on that. Even if they are not 
going to come into our organisations, we would expect 
them to defend our right to continue to occupy and to 
continue to enjoy those rights which we have won. 


[LEADERSHIP] This whole new dimension having been 
created, what does this mean for the future? Would you 
agree that there is a new political mood in South Africa? 


[Carolus] Yes; I would say there is a new political mood. 
Even in Nationalist circles there is now an understanding 
that things have to change. That in itself is a major 
achievement. So there is a new mood in terms of the 
people, and in terms of the state. 


But there is still a major difference in the motivation for 
change, on either side. We feel that power needs to be 
transferred to the people from a racist minority group to 
the majority of South Africans. 


For those in power, it would rather be a question of 
shifting the deckchairs around a bit on the ship of state, 
while not essentially changing the relations of power. 


And I think our struggle is about power. It is about a 
vision, and having the power to give life to that vision. 
At the moment, that power is in the hands of a minority 
group. But there are certain aspects of that power that we 
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have very firmly in our hands, in that this government 
can Only govern for as long as we allow them to govern 
us. That is where the deadlock has arisen in South Africa. 


We're not underestimating the extent to which the Nats 
are Saying there should be change. But we believe that 
our understanding of why change needs to take place, 
and therefore how that change will take place, is funda- 
mentally different. 


[LEADERSHIP] Regarding F. W. deKlerk specifically— 
he has committed himself to a number of reforms, 
including negotiating a new constitution which will grant 
representation to all South Africans. How much cre- 
dence do you lend to his initiatives? 


[Carolus] We had the same sort of excitement with P. W. 
Botha in 1983. He was hailed in exactly the same terms 
as F. W. deKlerk is being hailed now. The same words 
were being used. But look back now, six years later, and 
look at what the cost has been to our country. 


On the other hand, the fact that the Nats are talking 
about black Africans being accommodated somewhere 
in the status quo is a major step forward. P. W. Botha 
said basically the same things as DeKlerk is saying now; 
but, in order to appease the right-wing, he was also 
Saying, we can assure that there is no ways that blacks 
would ever have anything to do with the tricameral 
Parliament. There wasn’t any question of even having 
very unfair parliamentary representation for blacks. This 
wasn’t even negotiable. 


And again I want to say that the credit for that does aot 
go to an improved morality on the part of the Nats. 
These things have become issue, and have become clear 
to the Nats and to the world at large, only because of our 
opposition. It was only because there were people 
engaged in struggle, pointing out these problems in our 
society and in the way this government runs this country. 


But I do think that is quite a major departure—the fact 
that the Nats are actually beginning to acknowledge that 
there are people other than whites in this country, and 
that they are forced to begin to at least pay lip-service to 
concepts like democracy and non-racialism. 


Also, one doesn’t want to undermine elements within the 
NP’ [National Party] who are beginning to acknowledge 
these things. In fact, I think it must take a lot of courage 
to be in the NP and to actually say, look, we’ve been 
wrong all along. Let’s stand up and admit that, and find 
new ways. 


[LEADERSHIP] So where to now? Does this mean you 
believe chances of meaningful negotiations between gov- 
ernment and people’s representatives have improved? 


[Carolus] Yes. | would say that the chances for negotia- 
tions are improved. But our understanding of negotia- 
tions is still very different. As far as government is 
concerned, there is all this business about how it has to 
be an open-ended agenda. Our understanding is very 
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clearly that the only broad objective of any negotiations 
must be to transfer power from the ruling minority to all 
South Africans. 


Also, negotiations are often seen as a way to undermine 
the participation of people in the struggle. It is perceived 
as something which happens between a few self- 
appointed leaders. When the NP government talks of 
negotiations, they see themselves sitting down with the 
AWB [Afrikaner Resistance Movement], the DP [Dem- 
ocratic Party], the ANC even, and so on; more specifi- 
cally, with Nelson Mandela, Archbishop Tutu, etc. Our 
understanding of who sits at such a table is very dif- 
ferent. We are saying that they would have to be elected 
representatives of the people. And if Eugene Terre- 
*Blanche ends up being elected, then Eugene Terre- 
*Blance [name difference as published] deserves to sit 
there. 


So, yes, the climate is better for negotiations. Because 
there is slightly more space for people. But it’s nowhere 
near the kind of climate that you need to be able to start 
negotiations. It’s a very small drop in the ocean. Also, 
none of the space which now exists is guaranteed. So that 
for us it’s ultimately the same situation that we were in 
decades ago. 


There is still a state of emergency; people are still in jail; 
you are still not allowed to propagate views which you 
feel you are entitled to. Many of our organisations are 
benned. Security legislation still makes virtually any 
opposition to government illegal. So, while we say that 
recent events bode well in that direction, I must also 
slate very emphatically that the conditions do not exist 
for negotiations to start. A lot would still have to be 
done. 


[LEADERSHIP] And what would the minimum 
demands then be? 


[Carolus] The immediate lifting of the state of emer- 
gency; the unbanaing of our organisations; the with- 
drawal of the police and troops from our townships; the 
release of political prisoners.... There has been a process 
of consultation inside the country, outside the country, 
and eventually in Africa also, on the minimum demands 
which would have to be met to create a climate for 
negotiations. 


Agreement has been reached on a set of demands which 
have been set out in a document adopted by the OAU. 
We identify broadly with those preconditions. 


[LEADERSHIP] That is the formal position. How, in 
practice, do you think we can actually wind up at the 
negotiating table? Do you think you can slowly edge 
government closer to that table? 


{Carolus] I think the only way the government is going to 
end up at that table is if pressure on them is increased; by 
intensifying the struggle at home, and internationally. 
We also feel that the international community has a duty 
to ensure that the South African government comes to 
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the negotiating table. Now, it could come there willingly, 
which would speed up the process considerably. They 
would need to create the climate for this. The ball is in 
their court. 


But if they refuse to create this climate, then pressure 
must be exerted on them; we will have to drag them to 
the table, kicking and screaming, as we know them...with 
all the necessary raising of dust along the way. We’re 
quite confident that we will ultimately get them there. 


But what we are saying is, the cost at which it is going to 
happen should be considered. Because we are not going 
to accept any form of negotiations which we feel is going 
to fundamentally undermine that ultimate goal of a 
government based on the will of the majority of the 
people. Now, this could be brought about at greater or 
lesser cost, to all the people of South Africa. And the 
South African government has the power to control that 
cost. Because they are the people who have the guns, the 
political power and the economy. 


That’s the reality. We suspect that they are not going to 
come willingly, because it’s probably very hard to relin- 
quish power which afford privileges to you. But the most 
we can offer them is higher ideals; that if they lose a bit 
materially, they at least become more decent human 
beings by allowing everybody to enjoy basic human 
rights. But we understand the NP and even more the 
AWB mind; that they obviously do not seek to establish 
such more noble ideals. 


[LEADERSHIP] You have suggested, though, that there 
does seem to have been some kind of change in attitude 
which may contribute to their readiness to do so. 


[Carolus] Yes.... In .act, we feel that, through activities 
like the defiance campaign, we are making it possible for 
the Nats to say, we were wrong; we feel power should be 
vested in the hands of the people. And our people have a 
tremendous capacity to reconcile and forgive, you know. 


I feel government has that power too. To say, right, we 
are going to go for this Parliament; let’s call for a proper 
process of consultation and negotiation; and do it in a 
genuine way. It is possible. I know it sounds simplistic, 
but that is all they have to do. 


* Mass Democratic Movement’s Options Analyzed 


34000876 Cape Town LEADERSHIP in English 
Sep 89 pp 77, 78, 80, 82 


[Article by Steven Friedman: “*Pressure’”’] 


[Text] For extra-parliamentary opposition, these are 
times of promise and decision. It stands on the threshold 
of a resurgence which might bring it more influence than 
ever, but this depends on a number of critical choices 
which will determine not only its own immediate future, 
but the country’s as well. 
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The extra-parliamentary movement—or that part of it 
which has dubbed itself the “Mass Democratic Move- 
ment [MDM]”—could play a major part in deciding 
whether we enter a period of liberalisation which may 
bring closer a negotiated end to apartheid, or return to 
the polarisation and stalemate of three years after 1986. 


Those years were the worst and best of times for the 
movement. The second state of emergency showed that 
government had the phy” cal power not only to curb 
anti-apartheid mobilisation, but to cripple it. Security 
action broke or weakened grassroots organisation and 
immobilised the extra-parliamentary movements. But 
the movements not only survived, in one sense they were 
strengthened. In sharp contrast to the 1960 emergency, 
this one failed to eliminate the political influence of 
extra-parliamentary resistance. 


From the outset of the emergency, government strate- 
gists knew that security action would not guarantee 
stability on its own. They accepted that a white govern- 
ment cannot rule indefinitely without the consent of at 
least some sections of black society. if the emergency was 
to work, it would have to not only weaken black “mili- 
tants’, but strengthen “moderates” and persuade them 
to negotiate a settlement on government's terms. But the 
blanket refusal of black leadership—including homeland 
administrations—to negotiate a new constitution, and 
the low polls in last year’s township elections, showed 
that security action could not conjure up black takers for 
government’s version of reform. 


The influence of the extra-parliamentary movement, 
even though it was wielded almost in absentia, played an 
important part in frustrating government plans. ““Mod- 
erates” insisted they could not negotiate unless restric- 
tions on their rivals who operated outside the system 
were lifted, while the local polls showed that most 
township residents shared the movement's rejection of 
official channels for black representation. Throughout, 
the MDM’s influence abroad increased as Western gov- 
ernments bestowed increased legitimacy on groups and 
leaders whom Pretoria had restricted. 


The emergency showed that the movement's structures 
could be weakened, but that it could not be dealt out of 
the political equation. It showed also that black resis- 
tance was most effective when it forced government to 
react on the political, rather than the security, terrain. 
This point was not lost on many MDM activists who 
began to rethink some of the strategies which dominated 
extra-parliamentary politics before the emergency. The 
results was greater interest in winning the freedom to 
operate which would allow the movement to wield 
political influence. 


Some activists also realised that the emergency’s failure 
to win government credible black allies had weakened its 
hold over white politics; influential white interest groups 
were realising that a political settlement which excluded 
the extra-parliamentary movement was impossible. 
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These groups—parts of business, the liberal parliamen- 
tary Opposition—-may not believe that the MDM should 
run the country, but they do accept that its inclusion in 
the political process is essential. This gives the move- 
ment a greater incentive than ever before to take white 
opinion seriously. This is why the MDM has been 
seeking more contact with white groups—and why it 
reacted far more favourably to the formation of the 
Democratic Party [DP] than many traditional liberals. 


The emergency also showed MDM strategists the need to 
develop plans which security action could not counter. 
The movement's most successful action this year, the 
detainees’ hunger strike. was a prime example. The 
hunger strikers realised that government's increased sen- 
Sitivity to foreign Opinion was a more important lever 
than its fear of mass mobilisation—security action can 
ste) people mobilising, but it cannot defuse foreign 
pressure. The fast showed that, in the emergency climate, 
the moral “high ground” could be a sharper weapon than 
mass action. 


Where the movement has used mass mobilisation, it has 
done so more strategically than in the past. The “defi- 
ance campaign” against hospital segregation is an 
example. It recognised that mobil..ing small groups 
behind a demand which was certain to embarrass the 
authorities was far more effective than mobilising thou- 
sands in support of demands which the government 
would be forced to resist. 


A third result of the rethink was a greater stress on 
grassroots organisation which would allow the move- 
ment to increase its political influence—ad on negotia- 
tion around winnable socio-economic issues as a way of 
building organisation. The Soweto rent negotiations are 
the chief example. 


A thread runs through these strategies. They assume thai, 
even in a climate in which mass mobilisation is difficult, 
the system is vulnerable io political pressures which 
security action cannot defuse. This gives the extra- 
parliamentary movement an interest in winning space to 
operate politically, even if this means altering some of 
the tactics, such as random mobilisation, on which it has 
relied in the past. 


The interest in new approaches must be placed in 
context. Traditional extra-parliamentary strategies have 
been articles of faith within the movement for years— 
they have become part of its political culture. Even if 
MDM leaders wanted to abandon all the old strategies, 
their constituents probably would not let them do it. The 
older strategies and rhetoric are, therefore, being modi- 
fied, not abandoned. 


The failure of some commentators to grasp this was 
illustrated in 1988 when reports suggested that the 
movement might field candidates in the township elec- 
tions. While participation was discussed, it was never 
likely that the boycott tradition would be abandoned 
after a few months of debate. Nevertheless, the shift in 
MDM priorities meant that, by the end of 1988, trends 
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were already in motion which might make a politica! 
liberalisation possible. Government faced pressures 
which might force it to ease restrictions on its adver- 
saries. They, in turn, had an incentive to adopt tactics 
which make liberalisation more likely. 


This year, the trend has been strengthened by a change in 
the international climate which has placed both sides 
under pressure to engage each other politically. A 
growing foreign consensus on South Africa has emerged 
around the need for a negotiated end to apartheid. This 
has given Western governments an increased interest in 
pushing Pretoria to the negotiating table—and the Soviet 
Union and the frontline states an incentive to prod the 
MDM in the same direction. If either is seen to reject 
negotiation, they might lose foreign sympathy, which 
they need. This does not mean that either are required to 
negotiate now. But they must be seen to be willing to 
create a climate in which negotiation becomes possible. 


For both, this holds great risks because it means that they 
must make concessions which they would prefer to 
avoid. If government wants to show a willingness to 
negotiate, it will first have to free Nelson Mandela and 
other political prisoners. But it is likely to be asked to do 
more than that. Western governments know that negoti- 
ation is a non-starter if one side is free to operate as a 
political force, and the other isn’t. Government will face 
pressure not only to release ANC [African National 
Congress} and PAC [Pan-Africanist Congress} leaders 
but to allow them and their movements to operate freely. 
That means the end of the emergency, the lifting of 
restrictions on political organisations, the end of deten- 
tions and bans on individuals: ultimately, it might mean 
that the ANC and PAC will have to be allowed to operate 
without restriction. 


If, on the other hand, the extra-parliamentary camp 
wants to show its willingness to talk, the exiled move- 
ments will have to at least suspend violence and the 
entire movement will have to modify both its rhetoric 
and its style of mobilising people. Despite its interest in 
new emphases and new strategies, it may have to 
abandon positions to which it is still committed. 


Neither government nor the MDM are eager to make 
these concessions because both believe (correctly) that a 
negotiated settlement on their terms is not possible. 
Government is interested in a settlement only if it gives 
the white minority at least the same power as the black 
majority; the IMDM is interested only in one which 
allowed the majority to rule. Neither see the prospect of 
a compromise between their positions, and so neither 
believe there is much point in changing strategies to 
achieve a settlement. 


The MDM’s concern is expressed in a document, the 
outcome of discussions between the ANC, UDF [United 
Democratic Front] and COSATU [Congress of South 
African Trade Unions], which has been published within 
the country. Its first fear is that foreign governments 
want to force it to negotiate a settlement on Pretoria’s 
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terms—one which will entrench racial “group mghts”. 
The second is that it will be forced to forgo what it sees 
as its most powerful weapon—mass mobilisation. It is, 
therefore, determined to ensure that pressure for a 
settlement does not force it to abandon its demand for 
majority rule or its ability to mobilise mass support. Its 
current debate on negotiation 1s taking place in this 
context. 


But, if it sees pressure for a settlement as a threat, it also 
sees pressure On government to create a negotiation 
climate as an Opportunity to win space to operate more 
freely. Its priority, therefore, is to sustain pressure for 
freer political activity without yielding to demands that 
it negotiate On government's terms. 


At first glance, this would seem to be impossible. A 
closer look at government's current strategy suggests it 
may not be. Discussions with National Party decision- 
makers—and a look at its five-year plan—suggest that it 
remains determined to resist majority rule; it still hopes 
that it can negotiate a constitution which allows whites 
to block changes they reject. But it accepts also that it 
will have to make significant concessions if it is to win 
black support for a “group-based” constitution. In prin- 
ciple, it may be prepared to make any concession short of 
majority rule. 


Since it could allow free political activity without con- 
ceding majerity rule, it might begin to free the political 
process in an attempt to reduce foreign pressure and win 
“moderate” black support. This may be why the five- 
year plan docs not insist that only those who renounce 
violence ma’ be parties to negotiation. It will not con- 
cede free povitical activity voluntarily or quickly because 
it is well aware of the risks. But it may make step-by-step 
concessions if pressure for them builds up—and if it 
believes it can make them without endangering stability. 


While neither government nor the MDM have an incen- 
tive to negotiate a settlement now, both may have an 
interest in being seen to create a negotiation climate. The 
poss'bility of freer political activity poses a challenge to 
the ADM. If it wants to win the space to operate freely 
it will have to maintain pressure on government—but 
also avoid strategies which allow the authorities to resort 
to security measures to reimpose control. The challenge 
is greater still because its interest in new strategies is both 
partial and fragile. It will not want to be seen to abandon 
either its demand for majority rule or its reliance on 
mass mobilisation. 


If pressure to build a negotiating climate forces govern- 
ment onto unfamiliar terrain, it does the same to the 
MDM. it is used to operating in a climate in which there 
were few opportunities for wielding influence through 
open political activity It will not adapt automatically to 
a new climate in which this becomes possible. 


Many activists will suspect that concessions to free 
political activity are a government ploy—the temptation 
to react by forcing the authorities to crack down, and so 
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to show that they are not really interested in liberalisa- 
tion, will be strong. This will ensure that its response to 
events will be uneven—and at times contradictory. This 
was illustrated by reactions to Mandela’s meeting with P. 
W. Botha—while some extra-parliamentary figures saw 
it as a breakthrough, others denounced it as a ploy. 


Even if the movement's leaders want to abandon the old 
strategies and rhetoric, they will require strong grassroots 
organisation if they are to sell strategy changes to their 
supporters. Although the MDM is better organised than 
in the past, 2 movement which has not been able to 
organise f: sely may not have developed the organisation 
needed to carry supporters with it if it makes strategic 
compromises. 


Relations between the MDM and the Democratic Party 
illustrate the tensions the movement may face. The 
MDM saw the DP’s emergence as an opportunity: it was 
willing to talk to the new party and also co-operated with 
it in some local anti-apartheid initiatives. This reaction 
is Consistent with its new concern to influence white 
politics. But the DP’s decision to fight nine seats in the 
House of Delegates has strained the relationship—MDM 
leaders now refuse to share a platform with DP speakers, 
and the movement has asked its white supporters not to 
vote on September 6. 


The extra-parliamentary movement i¢ inited in its rejec- 
tion of the two black Houses of Parliament, and it was 
inevitable that a decision to field candidates for these 
houses would offend it. Despite this, most MDM leaders 
accept that there is strategic advantage in continuing to 
deal with the DP—but they are unable to sell this 
approach to many of their constituents. 


Relations may well thaw after the election, but the 
incident does show the pitfalls which face white interest 
groups who overestimate the extent of the movement's 
change of strategy—or expect it to make major shifts 
before it is ready. More importantly, perhaps, if the 
movement does win more space to operate openly, it 
may have difficulties persuading its constituency to use 
that space cautiously. 


If a liberalisation process begins it will, therefore, be 
turbulent: jut as the recognition of black trade unions 
prompted an initial period of turmoil as long-suppressed 
grievances surfaced, so too would freer political activity. 
This will make government even more hesitant about 
easing security restrictions—if it begins the process, it 
will be tempted repeatedly to abandon it. If it does, the 
likeliest prospect is another period of stalemate and 
polarisation, much like that between 1986 and 1989, in 
which government may freeze reform in an attempt to 
show that it is firmly in control. This suggests that it may 
be impossible to create a negotiation climate now 
because pressure towards polarisation is too great. 


But two factors suggest the MDM may be able to adjust 
to a new climate in ways which will not make a crack- 
down inevitable. The first is that many of its leaders 
accept the need for a more cautious strategy—this may 
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well include jailed ANC leaders and sections of the exile 
leadership. Although their constituencies will not neces- 
Sarily accept new strategies because some leaders tell 
them to, their influence will increase support for more 
cautious Strategies. 


The second is that the longer liberalisation lasts, and the 
more it is seen to deliver gains to the movement, the 
more support for subtler strategies is likely to grow. 
Extra-parliamentary reliance on protest politics is largely 
a result of the movement's historic powerlessness. If 
there are no opportunities for making gains through 
open political activity, there is no incentive to make the 
compromises which it requires. The more power mass 
movements exercise through negotiation and similar 
Strategies, the more necessary those compromises will 
seem. It is no accident that trade unions, which have 
been more willing to use these strategies than any other 
section of the movement, are also the only mass move- 
ment which has been able to make concrete gains 


through open activity. 


Ironically, liberalisation may only achieve more orderly 
change if it is allowed to continue for some time—but, 
because it is likely to prompt some disorder at first, it 
may not be allowed to continue long enough to achieve 
its aim. If liberalisation is to be sustained, the “estab- 
lishment” may have to accept the initial disorder which 
it brings in the hope that it will become more manage- 
able the longer it lasts. The process may only continue if 
influential sectors of white opinion persuade the rest of 
the establishment that the benefits of allowing it to 
continue are worth the initial costs. 


The white interest group best placed to play that role 
may be business, which has lived through the turmoi! 
which followed liberalisation in the workplace and can 
testify to the advantages of learning to live with an 
Organised mass movement. 


The partial shift in extra-parliamentary strategies does 
hold out a prospect of orderly change—but it will mean 
little unless a freer political climate, in which new 
strategies can yield gains, is allowed to emerge. 


* Commentator Reflects on Transkei 
Independence 

34000206A Durban THE DAILY NEWS in English 
3 Nov 89 p 6 


[Article: “The Move To Join Transkei With S. Africa’} 


[Text] The pressure is on for Transkei to rejoin South 
Africa. And if this should happen it would be the final 
torpedo into separaie development. 


The constant drive since Verwoerd first formulated the 
policy of creating independent black statelets had been 
to unscramble colonial history and bring Transkei and 
KwaZulu (annexed pre-Union to the Cape and Natal 
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respectively) to a status corresponding to that of the 
former British protectorates, Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland. 


An independent Transkei and an independent KwaZulu, 
recognised as such by the rest of the world, would have 
removed from South Africa the great bulk of the black 
population and apartheid/separate developmeni might 
have made some sense. 


But the policy was probably doomed from the time the 
Nats were unable to find a silent leadership in KwaZulu 
‘the more populous) to take it on the path to indepen- 
dence. 


Yet in 1976, when Transkei took independence, the Nats 
had high hopes. In many ways it had more going for it 
than the former protectorates. 


It had a greater land area than two of them, a greater 
population than any of the three and a seaboard (includ- 
ing one silted-up but no doubt dredgable harbour), which 
none of the others has. And, of course, a history of 
colonial domination. 


In comparison with South Africa’s other ethnic “home- 
lands” it was in a class of its own in terms of unfrag- 
mented territory. 


Like Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, it had the most 
rudimentary infrastructure. But whereas the others could 
count on a flooding in of overseas aid and investment to 
compensate, Transkei has never been recognised. It has 
had to rely on the increasingly hard-pressed South 
African exchequer. Transkei’s potential has never been 
realised. 


Yet 13 years of independence, however dubious, is still a 
fact as difficult to unscramble as colonial history. 


Umtata is a growing, bustling city today. Social and 
bureaucratic elites have been created and have 
entrenched themselves. These are fruits of indepen- 
dence. 


It will be interesting—should Transkei rejoin the greater 
South Africa—to see how it can be fitted in. It would 
surely have to be some sort of federal arrangement. 


If Transkei should be re-incorporated, Umtata would be 
South Africa’s first genuine and unaffectedly multiracial 
city. Racial harmony is the Transkei capital's great 
success story. 


The city began as a colonial outpost, an extension of the 
Cape frontier. Gracious turn-of-the-century public build- 
ings and war memorials commemorating those who died 
for King and country recall a bygone age. The colonial 
architecture has since become somewhat overshadowed 
by large, soulless modern buildings, many with a dis- 
turbing touch of Pretoria kitsch. 
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But Umtata is overwhelmingly an African city today. 
Mamas hawk fruit and vegetables on the sidewalks. The 
place is vibrant and clamorous, choked with crowds and 
traffic. 


Yet among these African crowds one finds whites, 
Indians and coloured people mingling freely, perfectly at 
ease—small white children walking back from their 
multiracial school, white housewives shopping. 


There are still at least 2,00() whites in Umtata today. 
There would probably be many more, were it rot for the 
early Verwoerdian stages of self-government, when white 
farms and businesses were bought out by the Govern- 
ment. 


In the interests of research I enter a bar, and there | find 
an African youth playing pool with a white. At the 
counter, a school representing every racial group to be 
found in Transkei is playing a rowdy game of dominoes. 
Off-colour jokes are bandied about. 


It is all totally unaffected. These are mates together. 


And the price of beer is ridiculously low in comparison 
with the major cenires of South Africa. 


* Urbanization Challenging Government Planners 


34000208B Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL 
in English 3 Nov 89 p 51 


[Article: “Upsetting the Planners™] 


[Text] Officials in the Department of Development 
Planning are slowly having to come to grips with the 
consequences of scrapping influx control four years ago. 


Experts have, of course, always argued that the process of 
urbanisation is unstoppable. They will not be surprised 
by the Urban Foundations’ recent figures showing just 
how rapidly SA [South Africa]’s rural population is 
urbanising. 


For the government planners, on the other hand, the 
Statistics are a rude awakening from the delusion that 
you could scrap influx control yet still, somehow, deflect 
migration to the cities by offering “attractions” in alter- 
native rural development centres. 


Research done by the foundations’ urbanisation director 
Ann Berstein and her team, reveals that by the year 
2010, SA's population will be around 60m, compared to 
34m in 1980. Blacks would comprise 80 percent of the 
total, up from 72 percent in 1980. Moreover, whereas in 
1985 SA’s metropolitan areas had a total black popula- 
tion of 9.3m, this is expected to rise by 300 percent to 
26,8m by 2010. 


That's not all. By the year 2000, SA will have at least four 
major centres with populations the size of the Witwa- 
tersrand today (4m), while the PWV [Pretoria, Witwa- 
tersrand, Vereeniging] alone will have some 12m by 
then. 
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These figures have jolted the bureaucrats in Pretoria. For 
years urbanisation was seen as an undesirable process 
that had to be curbed at all costs. Now they're beginning 
to concede that their previous policy of pouring money 
into decentralised growth points might have been ill- 
siviseu. The lesson of the uneconomic cost of job- 
ciation in far-flung decentralised industries, rather than 
concentrating On existing metropolitan areas, is getting 
through. Some estimates are that as much as R700m/ 
year was pumped into incentive schemes in a vain 
at\empt to keep blacks out of the cities. 


An estimated 300,000 job seekers enter the labour 
market each year. The Decentralisation Board's 1986/ 
1987 annual report says 126,366 jobs were directly 
created by its initiatives in the previous five years. At a 
cost of R2,054bn, that’s about R15,882 a job. 


Government's own research highlights the weaknesses in 
the system. The Nkuhlu report, a critical analysis of 
current decentralisation policy by the Development 
Bank of Southern Africa (DBSA), found that the 
major.ty of industries established in these areas were 
unsustainable. In 1986/1987, 25 percent of them were 
technically insolvent, while 33 percent had not made a 
profit. Between 52 percent and 74 percent would not 
have been profitable but for subsidies. Profits in 1986/ 
1987 were lower than in 1982/1983. Average profit— 
taking the subsidies into account—was 2 percent on 
assets. 


The DBSA’s report (not yet officially released and due to 
be discussed by the Cabinet and the TVBC States in the 
new year), concludes that the existing :: distnal devel- 
opment points are not generating enough moisentum to 
become self-sustaining. It also questions whether the cost 
of the programme justifies its results. 


It broadly recommends that the costs of the programme 
should be scaled down and that assistance should be 
confined to two types of incentive packages (details yet 
to be defined). Also, that sectors other than manufac- 
turing (such as agriculture, small business and tourism) 
should also qualify for some form of aid. In short, a 
multi-sectoral approach based on comparative cost 
advantages, urban industrial integration and people par- 
ticipation. 


DBSA officials confirm a major shift in decentralisation 
policy is in the offing, but say the situation is “extremely 
sensitive” as the proposed changes do not yet have 
government's blessing. DBSA director of policy analysis 
Sief Coetzee admits there are “structural weaknesses” in 
‘he present scheme and there is to be closer integration 
between urban and regional development policy in 
future. He stresses, however, that “even if there are 
serious shortcomings, there are aspects of the current 
policy that have worked well. You can't just discredit the 
whole policy. What we are deaiing with is a process of 
structural economic reform.” 
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So despite overwhelming international and SA evidence 
that decentralisation policies have failed, government 
planiers seem reluctant to jettison the old policy 
entirely. 


Emphasis is at least likely to shift to a larger number of 
deconcentration points located between the homelands 
and the cities. There's also growing recognition of the 
importance of cities such as a realisation that planners 
ignore them at their peril. In short, there has been 
progress, but we're still likely to be saddled with pretty 
contradictory and inappropriate legislation. 


Bers*<in believes ad hoc approaches like the ones likely 
to emerge no longer have any relevance. Government, 
she says, has to acknowledge the reality of urbanisation 
and stop trying to stand in its way. She points to 
foundation research which revealed that “of the 2.4m 
people living in informal settlements in the PWV area, 
67 percent had been resident in the area for between five 
and 10 years. That means two-thirds were living here 
before the abolition of influx. control.” 


Research shows that the major trend in urbanisation in 
SA is to be the important urban centres. The reality, says 
Berstein, is that “cities have coped better than people 
thought they would in improving the quality of life of 
individuals and as centres of economic activity. The 
decentralisation policy seeks to create self-sustaining 
urban centres 10 offer a choice to people. That's no’ 
happening. In fact, the evidence is to the contrary. Th: 
number of people who can be induced to live in these 
areas is demographically insignificant.” 


The evidence clearly suggests that government must 
abandon its decentralisation policy and concentrate, 
instead, on what Berstein calls managed urban growth. 
Here the focus should be on managing the real problems 
of urban development, such as the massive growth of 
informal housing on city peripheries and the effective 
“greying™ of inner city areas. 


The tragedy, says Berstein, 1s that decentralisation has 
distracted policy makers from their primary goal of 
planning a democratic, non-racial metropolitan future. 


“To compound the problem, we waste time by debating 
whether a black South Afncan can live next to a white 
South African.” 


She addg “This is not the key issue facing our city 
managers. The priority for investment shouldn't be 
Bronkhorstspruit or the capital of Venda. 


“The key issues should be how we should be managing 
our cities that will more than double in population 
between 1980 and the year 2000—a decade away.” 
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* Parallel Drawn: Political Will Finds Medium 
34010068C Johannesburg BEELD in Afrikaans 
13 Oct 89 p 17 


{Commentary by Leopold Scholtz, foreign editor: 
“Church, Labor Unions Become an Escape Valve That 
Way”) 


[Text] During the tense times that East Germany and 
Poland in particular have gone through, one element has 
crystallized out about which South Africans should have 
some knowledge. That is th2 role which the labor unioz 
Solidarity in Poland and the Luthern Church in East 
Germany played—-and are still playing—in the struggle 
for freedom and democracy. 


In an orthodox communist system no independent polit- 
ical force is tolerated outsid’ of the party, and the 
possibility that truth—except for the party’s—<an exist, 
iS not recognized. The result was that the Poles and the 
East Germans had to explore other ways to give expres- 
sion to their political frustrations and aspirations. In 
Poland this resulted in the founding of Solidarity in 
1980. And although Soldarity was outlawed in late-1981 
and hounded for years, it could not be wiped out. When 
communism began to fall apart and the assistance of 
noncommunists had to found to rescue Poland from its 
economic morass, the labor union was available to once 
again play a political role. Today, Solidarity is much 
more than a labor union. It is, in truth, the senior partner 
in the governing coalition. 


The last couple of months have likewis¢ forced a political 
role on the Lutheran Church in East Germany. The 
difference is that while Solidarity eagerly seized its 
new-found power, the Lutherans are actually embar- 
rassed over the role that they must play. Church build- 
ings throughout the entire country have become the focal 
points of opposition to the government. Statistics on 
casualties during the unrest have been gathered by 
church leaders and given to the world press. It was 
church leaders who arranged the successful talks between 
demonstrators and the mayor of Dresden. The point is: 
When you prevent people from giving expression to their 
political feelings through normal channels, they will find 
other means. 


* Holomisa Discusses Future of Transkei 


34000240B Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL 
in English 17 Nov 89 p 50 


[Interview With Maj Gen Bantu Holomisa, Transkei 
leader, date and place not given] 


[Text] The FM [FINANCIAL MAIL] spoke to Transkei 
military leader Major General Bantu Holomisa (34) last 
week about his plans for the territory's future. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] When you took control of Tran- 
skei nearly two years ago you said that, after corruption 
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had been stamped out your aim was to allow op cn 
elections and a return to civilian rule. When ts this going 
to happen’ 


[Holomisa] Let me be honest with you. At the time we 
took over we never envisaged that there would be such 
sudden change in SA [South Africa]. What is happening 
outside our borders now influences us and the rest of the 
subcontinent. Th: goalposts have been shifted by the SA 
government—whether through pressure or for some 
other reason—but it's a real fact we now have to contend 
with. 


All this made us look again at the whole set-up. We 
conclude: that, no ma‘ter what the political situation is 
in SA, we are not going to surrender our objectives until 
we are sure and we see, that there ts real change. 


On the other hand, we felt we must make provision for 
our people. The Transkei I am leading today has many 
faces. There are those who are pro-independence and 
those who are against it. There are Tranckeian workers, 
employed in SA, who say their forefathers helped to dig 
up the wealth in SA, as they do now, and we cannot 
surrender that wealth to other people, we want to be part 
of it. There are also Transkeians who are sympathiser. © 
the ANC [Afncan National Congress} and PAC [Pan 
Africanized Congress]. 


The ANC and PAC and their supporters want a unitary 
SA. So I've said to them: all right, I'm prepared to call a 
referendum to test the views of Transkeians as to where 
they see themselves in a free SA. There is a broadly 
representative committee which 1s looking into that. 


They are looking at the advisability of conducting such a 
referendum, how and when would be the best time, 
because the timing is important. We don’t want to 
commit Suicide by returning to an apartheid SA and 
being condemned by our people for it afterwards. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] Wouldn't it make more sense to 
have an election first and then a referendum” 


{[Holomisa] Unfortunately, we have been caught up in 
outside eve opments whilst we are in the middle of the 
road. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] Does this then shelve for the time 
being any chance of having open elections? 


{[Holomisa] Yes. And moreover there is no guarantee 
that the people who are still being investigated at this 
stage will not come back to parliament and pursue their 
selfish ends. The right time will be when we have neutral 
people who can stand for elections. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] So right now the priority is the 
referendum? 


{[Holomisa] Yes. Right now there 1s a problem which ts 
being addressed about the homelands, with them being 
seen as the tentacles of apartheid. 
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The ANC, OAU [Organization of African Unity] and 
Other international organisations say ‘away with the 
bantustans’ and are talking of a unitary country. The 
question is where are we going to fit the homelands 
in—and how? There is not an outright answer to that 
question because the homelands comprise structures 
which cannot be wished away overnight. They need to be 
accommodated in a future SA. 


It would possibly help us if De Klerk and his government 
gave a clear programme of what they intend to do and 
where the homelands might fit in. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] Should Transkei opt to rejoin SA, 
where would that leave you? Would you still lead the 
Transkei? 


{Holomisa] That is why the timing of the referendum is 
important; when and how it will be done. A lot depends 
upon what happens in SA. We don’t want to lead the 
Transkei, where a generation is growing up who have not 
known apartheid, back to an apartheid SA. 


Look, I’m a solider, and if the referendum is imple- 
mented during the time of our leadership—and we 
obviously will abide by the decision of our people—we 
may have to readjust our position as a military govern- 
ment. 


Personally, | will be happy to continue serving as a 
military commander. But the referendum could also be 
held . ‘er I have handed over power—so much depends 
on jus. what happens in SA. 


{FINANCIAL MAIL] Are you going to unban the ANC? 


{Holomisa] Yes. (But) there is no time schedule; at the 
moment, that is what is being considered. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] Why unban the ANC? 


[Holomisa] When the Transkei took independence, 
Matanzima listed this (helping to liberate SA) as one of 
the reasons for taking independence. 


But he didn’t do it. 


Under the present set-up, we believe in freedom of 
association and we feel that as a result of changes in SA 
we can expect a flood of exiled people. So we don’t want 
to be caught napping; we need to look at everything and 
consider whether we cannot allow these people to orga- 
nise themselves. If people want to form a Transkei 
National Independence Party they will not be banned. If 
they want to come under the banner of the ANC, that’s 
OK too. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] Recently, there seems to have 
been a warming relationship between you and the ANC? 


{Holomisa] It is not a question of a warming relation- 
ship. Many people may be confused by the funeral (of 
exiled Transkei chief and ANC member Chief Sabata 
Dalindyebo last month). It had to come, people wanted 
it. It's hard luck that the man was associated with the 
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ANC. One has got to understand that within both the 
PAC and ANC there are members ‘rom the Transkei, 
especially some of their older members. A number of 
people here are members of the ANC. They visit Nelson 
Mandela and the ANC outside the country. We don’t see 
anything wrong with that. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] You are also in the process of 
legalising trade unions? 


{[Holomisa] Yes. I think now that we have finally taken 
that step, industrialists will know when they come here 
that they are going to face unions. We will get honest 
investment ... 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] Pretoria is calling for authentic 
black leaders to come forward and negotiate. Will you? 


{Holomisa] | wonder what they mean by “authentic”? 
What's the definition of that? But anyway, I might not be 
the right person, the one skillful enough to negotiate on 
behalf of the Transkei. 


If such an invitation comes, it 1s not necessasry that I go 
personally, but we will make sure that the Transkei is 
well represented. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] Would Transkei negotiate on the 
idea of a fourth chamber of parliament for blacks? 


{Holomisa] No, I am against that. That idea is not on and 
if Mr De Klerk thinks he is going to think for us, as 
blacks, he is misdirected. There is not time for that; we 
don't want modernised apartheid. it must be scrapped. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] If there are elections in the Tran- 
skei, will you stand? 


[Holomisa}] No, I would be frustrated working under a 
civilian government. Things might be going well for me 
now, but our methods of working differ from those of a 
civilian government. In that case, I would like to go back 
and further my military career. 


[FINANCIAL MAIL] What progress has been made on 
stopping corruption and reviving the economy? 


{Holomisa] Firstly, | think we are in control of the 
situation in combating the misuse of government funds 
and educating our people against it and other corrupt 
practices. 


For example in rural areas certain chiefs ard headmen 
try to practise the old system of askir, “rr oney before 
giving somebody a plot of land. 


A number of these headmen have appeared before the 
courts and have been sentenced. 


We are looking at other issues, like rent control boards, 
which will be started in major centres. People are com- 
plaining of being overcharged. 
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On the development side, we have had a number of 
foreign industrialists coming to the country doing 
studies and follow-ups, and some who are investing. 


As you drive around the Transkei you will see a lot of 
industry mushrooming. People from Europe, Taiwan 
and SA are now showing interest in the Transkei. 


Altogether, | am pleased with the pace in both regards. 
There is now more confidence amongst investors. 


* Conservative Party Loses Control of Council 


34000262B Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
16 Nov 89 p 11 


{Article by Melody McDougall, Vereeniging Bureau] 


[Text] The Conservative Party [CP] lost control of the 
Vanderbijlpark Town Council last night after the elec- 
tion of Mr Boet Brits as the new council representative 
for Ward 6. 


Mr Brits of the National Party won the municipal 
by-election with 22 votes. 


This will result in the National Party and Conservative 
Party sharing control of the council. 


Emotional 


He polled 724 votes compared to the 702 votes of CP 
candidate Mr Gert Kruger. 


The percentage poll was 45,3 percent and there were four 
spoilt papers. 


Mr Brits, who was overcome with emotion after the 
results were announced, succeeds Mr Cas Pieters, former 
management committee chairman. 


Mr Pieters was disqualified after being convicted of 
fraud by the Vereeniging Regional Court in September. 


Dr Gerrit Viljoen, Minister of Constitutional Develop- 
ment and National Education and MP [Member of 
Parliament] for Vanderbijlpark, last night commented 
that Mr Brits’s victory reaffirmed the swing to the 
National Party, which was already evident in the Sep- 
tember general elections. 


He sai the outcome of the by-election should result in a 
great .mprovement in local council affairs, with a new 
balance between the two parties and the National Party 
now playing a bigger role. 


* CP Concerned About the Status of Afrikaans 


34010068A Johannesburg BEELD in Afrikaans 
9 Oct 89 p6 


[Text] Hartenbos—Mr Jurg Prinsloo, MP [member of 
parliament] for Roodepoort, said today at the Conserva- 
tive Party’s [CP] Cape Province Congress that only 
about 10 percent of the stewardesses and flight atten- 
dants on SAA [South African Airlines] domestic flights 
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still speak Afrikaans with passengers. Mr Prinsloo was 
responding to a discussion item on the agenda in which 
the congress expressed its concern over the future of 
Afrikaans as an official language in the government's 
proposed new South Africa. He said that he travels a lot 
on SAA flights in his capacity as an MP and many 
stewardesses and flight attendants do not make an effort 
to speak Afrikaans. Some speak English even though the 
passengers speak Afrikaans. He said that it was also 
inevitable that Afrikaans would no longer be recognized 
as an Official national language if coloreds, blacks, 
Indians, and whites formed the government together. 


In responding to a discussion of the economic advan- 
tages that partition would have for South Africa, Mr 
Frank le Roux, MP for Brakpan, said that foreign 
investors consider the turmoil within a country as well as 
urbanization, corruption, and the distribution of pros- 
perity. Partition would be implemented under a CP 
government, which would result in the alleviation or 
elimination of all those factors. 


* CP Sees NP Reforms as Threat to Whites 


34010068B Johannesburg BEELD in Afrikaans 
9 Oct 89 p 6 


[Text] Hartenbos—Dr Andries Treurnicht, leader of the 
Conservative Party [CP], warned at a public gathering 
held here on the occasion of the CP Cape Province 
Congress that anyone who atiempted to build a new 
South Africa on the grave of the whites would be 
overtaken by the forces of chaos. Dr Treurnicht 
addresset about 650 people in the conference hall of the 
Afrikaans Language and Cultural Association and said 
that it would be an evil day if the white community were 
to be plowed under in a peaceful or violent revolution. 


The National Party [NP] ought to know that in the NP’s 
new South Africa it will simply not be possible to 
manipulate the whites into multiracialism or into a 
population stew by political decree. “Any new South 
Africa that someone were able to build on the graves of 
the existing population groups... if someone were able to 
build a new South Africa on the grave of the white 
population—then the forces of chaos would overtake 
him. That can only be accomplished by loosing the forces 
of chaos. I guarantee you... and this is not bluffing since 
I think I know our people’s state of mind... I guarantee 
you that this will not be accomplished without bitter 
white resistance and struggle,” said Dr Treurnicht. 


The “decline in teachers’ salaries in white education” 
and the promui.on of integrated school sports were 
sharply condemned at the congress. Mr. J.W. Bell said 
that the NP government was making the quality of 
education in essence soulless and a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the Afrikaner child. This is aimed at doing away 
with the Afrikaner ch''d’s feeling for his people. “Only 
50 percent of the history which is taught in school these 
days is correct. History is no longer like it was when we 
learned it,” he said. Another delegate said that if a 
human rights charter is adopted, the promise of white 
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education will be lost. A Mr Koos van Rooyen objected 
to the required book “Bonga” in which “a love affair 
between a black man and a white girl” is described, as 
well as to the “indoctrination of children in the class- 
room” to accept “the idiom of race-mixing.” 


* CP Commentary Views Possibility of 
Negotiations 

34000247B Pretoria PATRIOT in English 
3 Nov 89 p 10 


[Commentary: “Government Gives Under Pressure— 
Kathadra’’] 


[Text] The possibility of serio’ s negotiations taking 
place shortly about a transfer of power “to the majority” 
through structures ostensibly set up to “share” power are 
real. 


It is becoming clear to the ANC [African National 
Congress] that there is actually no need to renounce 
violence because there is no need for violence: the ANC 
believes that the South African government can simply 
be manoeuvred into handing over power at the negoti- 
ating table. 


Official ANC publications are now featuring the fact that 
negotiations are a very possible means of taking power. 
This line of thought replaces the anti-negotiation/armed 
struggle articles which filled ANC publications prior to 
the September 6 elections; since then, there has been a 
dramatic change of emphasis from the armed struggle to 
“peaceful negotiations” as the ANC sees that the govern- 
ment is Caving in under pressure. 


It is now clear that pressure is a very attractive alterna- 
tive to the armed struggle; in a recent wide-ranging 
interview, Ahmed Kathrada-Rivonia trialist and ardent 
member of the SA [South Africa] Communist Party— 
says that the ANC’s demands must be met before any 
negotiations can take place with the SA government. 
Among the well-known demands are the release of all 
political prisoners, the unbanning of the ANC and the 
release of Nelson Mandela. 


It is clear that the government has tacitly “unbanned”™ 
and the ANC by allowing it freedom of speech, move- 
ment and association since the release of the eight 
terrorists last month. In fact, the press release 
announcing the Sunday media conference for Sisulu and 
comrades in Soweto recently was on an ANC letterhead. 
We have become rather used to seeing the communist 
flag flying in the streets of South Africa as well as the 
ANC flag being draped over what were once rather 
sacred monuments. 


Non-violence 


The newest and most effective buzz-word in South 
African politics is “non-violence”. Its corollary 1s 
“peace” embellished with a few choice religious phrases 
such as “All God’s beaches for all God's children”. 
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Kathrada and his compatriots use this word exquisitely. 
He says that the ANC has been “disturbed” by the 
violence such as necklacing and so forth. This type of 
behaviour “has been doing a lot of harm to the struggle”, 
he opines. There must be “orderly and disciplined” 
methods of struggle. 


The struggle will also include pacifying nervous Whites. 
kathrada’s interview is replete with smooth platitudes 
about guaranteeing individual rights and a multi-party 
democracy, yet in answer to a question as to how far the 
ANC would go “to accommodate white fears”, Kathrada 
says that there should be no fear of an “African major- 
ity”; “this will be a reality” he says. 


Having realised that the government “gives nothing 
except under pressure”, Kathrada assures us that the 
ANC has not yet exhausted the pressure, and we can 
therefore take it that this pressure will continue una- 
bated. It will take the form of marches and meetings and 
rallies, all under the mantle of “peace”. “All forms of 
pressure are required,” says Kathrada. ““The main ones 
will be internal.” 


This last statement is interesting. While South Africans 
heretofore believed that outside pressures were the more 
difficult to contain and that we could at least contain 
internal pressures, the situation has now been reversed, 
with internal pressures being seen by the ANC as more 
effective because of the government’s weakness. 


Trade Unions 


“The type of things which are happening now need to be 
consolidated into a proper, strong organisational force— 
in the trade unions, community organisations, etcetera.” 
Kathrada says that this force will “in time be irresist- 
ible”. 


What To Do? 


The question now being asked is: what will the police do 
if say 100,000 or 200,000 proxy ANC supporters decide 
to march through Pretoria to the Union Buildings to 
demand an interim government “of the people’’? Could 
the police break up such a crowd? 


While magistrates give permission for marches left, right 
and centre, more than 1,000 persons arrested by the 
police during allegedly illegal anti-apartheid ANC 
marches are now not to be prosecuted, and charges of 
breaking their restriction orders have been withdrawn 
against eight Mass Democratic Movement leaders. 


By the looks of it, anyone can now break the law because 
the government is simply not upholding the law. Where 
will the government draw the line? 
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* Urban Foundation Head Speaks at Annual 
Meeting 


* Discusses Reform 


34000267A Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 
16 Nov 8&9 p 12 


{Article by Michele Vermaak: “Urban Foundation Head: 
Reform Urgent But Hazardous”] 


[Text] The next two to five years could see the establish- 
ment of negotiating forum, constituent assembly or other 
appropriate instrument to facilitate a new constitutional 
dispensation for South Africa, the chairman of the 
Urban Foundation, Mr Jan Steyn, said yesterday. 


Speaking at the foundation’s annual meeting in Johan- 
nesburg, Mr Steyn said the major contending actors had 
moved into a process of pre-negotiation positioning. 


“A major question in one’s mind is whether or not South 
Africa will enter that phase within an ever-escalating 
spiral of socio-economic disaffection. Politics, after all, 
is about people and the condition of their lives,” he said. 


He warned against the hazards of one-sided reform, of 
which there were some very telling international exam- 
ples, such as Poland, where there was some political 
accommodation but very belated attention was being 
given to the enormous difficulties of restructuring the 
economy, the Namibia, which faces independence but is 
confronted with the prospects of a massive Budget 
deficit and continuing reliance on external aid for main- 
taining essential functions. 


“These and many other relevant examples should leave 
us forewarned. A resolution of South Africa’s political- 
constitutional conflict, the negotiations that must pre- 
cede it and actions required of government and others to 
facilitate such negotiations are obviously of unqualified 
urgency and significance.” 


He said if economic inequality and inequality in access 
to resources continued to be patterned tn terms of race, 
South Africa’s hope of reducing the importance of race 
in the political conflict was found to fail. 


“If certain problems in development remain intractable, 
generating sharp mass-based grievances, it will tend to 
dominate the debate and will encourage the politics of 
irresponsible promises and millennial ideology. 


“If a society has a large and growing segment of its 
population unemployed and facing the prospect of being 
permanently excluded or, at best, only marginally 
involved in the economic activity, authoritarian admin- 
istration becomes almost inevitable.” 


Mr Steyn said that if the concept persisted that indi- 
vidual endeavour was less effective than a paternal, all 
protecting welfare state, the urge for one-party Socialist 
solutions, already strong, would grow. 
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He also warned against the hazard of ignoring the 
political dimension, such as in China, where there were 
economic reforms but without the establishment of 
political institutions capable of channeling grievances, 
and the Soviet Union, where glasnost and perestroika 
had created an improved climate and widespread expec- 
tations but there seemed to be no adequate attention to 
regional and ethnic political institutions. 


“As everyone knows, some of the most fundamentally 
unresponsive and dictatorial systems of government are 
gilded and disguised by the adoption of democratic 
labels—‘peoples’ democracies’, ‘guided democracies’, 
etc. It requires much more than nominal or putative 
mass-base for government of the ritual use of the term 
‘democracy’ to establish and maintain freedom in soci- 
ety.” 


On the question of promoting a political process while 
avoiding the pitfalls involved in fundamental political 
change, Mr Steyn said the demands of Black leaders of 
significance had to be addressed seriously, and this 
entailed urgent and visible attention to all racially dis- 
criminatory legislation: leaders of all constituencies 
would have to rise above their historic antagonism and 
the pace of reform could not be determined by one 
groups’ requirements alone. 


He said the last decade had at last seen the turning of the 
tide with the dismantling of many racially discrimina- 
tory laws and practices, releasing of “political prisoners” 
and the relaxation of the provisions of the emergency 
regulations and the Riotous Assemblies Act, permitting 
protest marches and meetings. 


“Having transformed our thinking and established the 
model of the future, it is imperative that we act in a way 
which matches the signals. Half-measures will simply 
deepen the anger by crushing the raised expectations.” 


* Housing Sales Discussed 
34000267A Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 
16 Nov 89 p 12 


[Article: “House Sales Hit By Inflation, High Rates”} 


[Text] In the past year, the Urban Foundations’ housing 
utility companies around the country had sold 5,877 
houses and 5,575 serviced stands for a total sales value of 
$245 million—a 60 percent increase on the previous 
year, the foundations’ chief executive officer, Mr D. L. 
van Coller, said last night. 


Speaking at the foundation’s annual meeting in Johan- 
nesburg, he said that while the rate of increase in sales 
had been impressive, he felt it important to draw atten- 
tion to the 60 percent increase in housing loan interest 
rates and the 30 percent current inflation rate in the 
housing industry. 


“These two factors have made enormous inroads into 
affordability levels with a consequent severe impact on 
housing sales.” 
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He said in developing an overall strategy to address the 
housing crisis, the Urban Foundation had focused on 
three key areas in the past year: end user finance, 
subsidies and informal housing. 


“The major breakthrough is securing a commitment 
from the home loan institutions to make substantial 
sums of finance available for bonds down to R12,500 
following the establishment of a Loan Guarantee Fund, 
which has received considerable publicity already. This 
step will facilitate access to housing for up to an addi- 
tional 35 percent of Black South African households. 


“The challenge now is to address the needs of those 
unable to finance the minimum loan that will become 
availabie in the conventional market. Inevitably, this is 
far more complex and there are key barriers to over- 
come.” 


Mr Van Coller said the foundation's proposal for a new 
once-off capital subsidy on land rather than on buildings 
would, if supported by the authorities, provide access to 
land with security of tenure for the poor.—SA\PA. 


* Future of PAC Assessed After Harare Meeting 


34000262C Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
30 Nov 89 p 29 


[Article by Patrick Laurence] 


[Text] Mr Johnson Mlambo, chairman of the outlawed 
Pan-Africanist Congress [PAC], sat alone in his hotel 
room in Harare. He was deep in thought. 


Outside, in the corridor, a couple of Zimbabwe 
policemen slouched in chairs, seemingly bored with their 
task of guarding the exiled South African leader. It was a 


poigriant sight. 


One wondered how many more times Mr Miambo would 
ponder the future in a hotel room of a foreign country 
before returning to South Africa or, as he prefers to call 
it, Azania. 


Mr Mlambo had plenty to contemplate. 


After a three-day consultative conference in Harare with 
Africanists of various hues from South Africa, the PAC 
had turned its back on the one route which would 
guarantee a quick return to South Africa: Negotiations 
with President F.W. de Klerk and his lieutenants in the 
ruling National Party. 


The communique issued after the conference noted: 
“The participants endorsed the PAC’s position that, as 
of now, there exists no basis for genuine negotiations.” 
But there had been moments of doubt during delibera- 
tions On negotiations. 


The doubt, and the concomitant anxiety, was reflected in 
the question posed by the trade union leader, Mr Phillip 
Diamini: “Do we have the means to fight on our own?” 
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Staying out of negotiations for the immediate future 
meant the PAC risked isolation and marginalization if 
the Government and the dominant “liberation move- 
ment”, the African National Congress [ANC], meet at 
the negotiating table. 


But, in the end, the conference concurred that the 
dangers of going in too soon were greater than the perils 
of staying out. 


Delegates applauded loudly when Mr Barney Desai, 
former president of the Coloured People’s Congress 
which dissolved long ago to join the PAC, quoted Mao 
Tse-Tung’s dictum: “Nothing can be won at the negoti- 
ating table which has not already been won on the 
battlefield.” 


Viewed from any perspective, that committed the PAC 
to a long, long haul. 


Its armed wing, the Azanian People’s Liberation Army 
(APLA), has failed to mount a serious challenge to South 
African security forces. 


It served as “armed propaganda” for the ANC, adver- 
tising the presence in South Africa of the ANC as a 
resistance movement and preparing the ground for the 
spectacular political re-emergence of pro-ANC move- 
ments espousing the Freedom Charter from the early 
1980s onwards. 


During most of the decade after the 1976 Soweto rebel- 
lion the PAC was hamstrung by internal strife, it reached 
a bloody climax with the assassination in |979 of Mr 
David Sibeko, who was a member of a three-man trium- 
virate which ousted the fiery and impetuous Mr Potlaka 
Leballo as chairman. 


It was not until 1981, when Mr John Pokela took over as 
PAC leader less than a year after he had served a | 3-year 
sentence on Robben Island, that the PAC fortunes began 
to revive. 


But by then the ANC and allies in South Africa had 
captured the center stage. Their dominance could be 
seen in huge crowds which turned out for its protest 
marches and rallies in past weeks. 


Mr Mlambo might have been reflecting on the leeway he 
and his comrades have to make up if the PAC is to 
reclaim the central position it occupied just before and 
after the Sharpeville massacre of March 21, 1960. 


But the bespectacled Mr Mlambo, who spent 20 years on 
Robben Island and who knows how to bide his time, was 
undaunted by the task ahead. 


He cannot be quoted in South Africa. 


There were, however, as the three-day conference made 
clear, new developments to console him. 


APLA had re-emerged to attack “the enemy”, instead of 
turning its guns on itself; the PAC had regained or won 
access to governments in many parts of the globe, 
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including Moscow, which had once been the preserve of 
the ANC; most important, Africanism, the PAC’s under- 
lying and motivating philosophy, appeared to be on the 
rise Once again. 


One of the primary purposes of the consultative confer- 
ence was to facilitate discussions between the PAC and 
the interim committee of the Pan-Africanist Movement 
or PAM. 


Several of the delegates from South Africa were members 
of the PAM interim committee who informed the PAC 
of the launch of PAM in Soweto on December |-3. 


It would become the standard bearer of Africanism 
inside South Africa in much the same way as the United 
Democratic Front became the custodian of the 1983 
Freedom Charter. 


Mr Mlambo had another thought to fortify him for the 
long journey ahead: Africanism or African nationalism 
has deep roots in the ANC. 


As a form: ANC Youth League member Nelson Man- 
dela hims f subscribed to Africanism in the sense of, to 
quote the Youth League manifesto, “rallying and uniting 
African youth into one national front on the basis of 
nationalism”. 


It was perhaps in that spirit that Mr Mandela, now aged 
71, had discussions three weeks ago with Mr Jafte 
Masemola, the PAC stalwart who was a co-prisoner with 
him on Robben Island. 


If so, the prospect of the formation of a PAC-ANC 
“patriotic front” cannot be dismissed out of hand. 


* MDM Views Negotiations as Method of 
Struggle 

34000258 Johannesburg THE NEW NATION 

in English 20-26 Oct, 27 Oct-2 Nov, 3-9, 10-16 Nov 89 
pp 9, 7,89 


[Text] [20-26 Oci 89 p 9] 


Part I 


The idea of negotiations is being widely discussed within 
the MDM [Mass Democratic Movement]. Over the next 
few weeks, NEW NATION will be running a series on 
negotiations written by MDM leaders. 


The first in our series will look at negotiations as a 
terrain and method of struggle. 


Negotiations must be seen as part of our overall perspec- 
tive of the national democratic struggle (NDS). 


We are guided in our approach to negotiations by the 
mandate of, and accountability to, the people. 


These are the foundations of popular power, and we 
reject any negotiations behind the backs or over the 
heads of the people. Leaders may negotiate on behalf of 
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the masses. but they can only do so as their representa- 
tives, and they have to report back to them every step of 
the way. 


This definition of negotiations is fundamentally dif- 
ferent to the anti-democratic process used by imperial- 
ists who want to stop mass democratic rule in South 
Africa. 


For example, Britain’s Margaret Thatcher recently made 
references to the release of Nelson Mandela and two 
others. We do not only demand the release of three 
people, but the unconditional release of all political 
prisoners. 


Thatcher tries to deal with Mandela as an individual and 
to remove him from his political context. She and other 
reactionaries imagine they can do a deal with him then 
use his prestige as a leader to sell the deal to the masses. 


But this is doomed to failure as it depends on a behind- 
the-scenes approach to the liberation movement's most 
respected leaders. 


Although there are suspicious motives on the part of 
imperialists for wanting negotiations, we cannot dismiss 
the idea of negotiations. 


There is massive pressure to negotiate being put on the 
National Party (NP) by imperialists. Elements of the NP 
also recognize the need for negotiations, because of the 
massive impact the NDS has had both inside and outside 
the country. 


This international pressure and the intensification of the 
liberation struggle have put negotiations on the agenda, 
and made them into one of the key sites of struggle. 


But we cannot treat negotiations as a goal in themselves. 
They are part of a process which might either advance or 
set back our struggle. 


Negotiations are one of many terrains of struggic. The 
possibility of negotiating may either be attractive or 
unattractive, depending on what the negotiations are 
likely to achieve. 


And negotiations can have many different forms, 
achieving many different things. 


A national liberation movement may, for example, 
choose to negotiate to achieve a limited goal, like more 
breathing space or greater legitimacy. 


But negotiations are a give-and-take situation, hardly 
ever leading to a complete victory or defeat. 


At the moment, the focus of South Africa’s negotiations 
is for a political settlement in the country. 


This may involve a phased transition or a comprehen- 
sive solution to the problem of the transfer of power. 
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Other kinds of negotiations involve periodic ceasefire 
negotiations, talks about talks and preconditions f« 
concessions from either side. 


We must remember at all times that negotiations do not 
remove the fundamental contradictions between parties. 
Instead, they explore potential areas of agreement or 
compromise. 


They can also take place on a variety of levels, dealing 
with very specific issues or general issues. 


There is also a tendency in some sectors of the anti- 
apartheid struggle to see negotiations as surrender. 
While it is possible for a liberation movement to be 
pushed into negotiations on less favorable terms than it 
would like, the negotiators must use the negotiations to 
advance the struggle. 


If we achieve less than we would like, it is a result of the 
Strengths and weaknesses of ourseives and the enemy 
forces, both at the table and in the country—victory is 
never achieved at the negotiating table alone. 


While negotiations are taking place, progressive forces in 
every sector of the struggle have to take forward the 
struggle. 


Our power lies in every corner of the country where 
people are struggling against oppression. 


A campaign to discuss the Constitutional Guidelines (of 
the African National Congress), for example, can deepen 
our contact with the masses and allow our representa- 
tives at the negotiating table to speak with authority 
about what the people want. 


The more guidance these representatives are given from 
the mass struggle, the more difficult it is for the imperi- 
alists to impose a puppet solution. 


In the past, when negotiations were not as much of a 
reality as they are today, we paid considerable attention 
to preconditions to negotiations. 


Today we need to consider these preconditions in greater 
depth. 


Do all our previous preconditions need to be met before 
there can be negotiations? That is, must all apartheid 
laws be scrapped before the democratic forces negotiate 
with the forces of apartheid? 


What we need to consider is whether some preconditions 
need to be met immediately to ensure the right climate 
for negotiations and the participation of democratic 
leaders, while others are negotiated. 


In other words, we need to consider different categories 
of preconditions. 


Once we have established a climate where negotiations 
may take place, we need to consider whether this is the 
place where we struggle for the achievement of the 
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fundamental preconditions that we have repeatedly laid 
down as necessary for the creation of a democratic South 
Africa. 


While this suggests a shift in the way that we tackle 
preconditions, it does not mean that we abandon our 
demand for the total abolition of apartheid laws. 


It means that we recognize that we may be in a better 
position to achieve our fundamental preconditions if we 
negotiate in a climate conducive to such negotiations. 


But our actions are always guided by our commitment to 
our ultimate goal of transferring power to the people. 
While we may seem to be taking side-roads or detours on 
the road to achieving our goal, it is only because we are 
adjusting to changing conditions. 


We cannot conduct the struggle in a pure form where one 
tactic serves us for all times, or where we use only one 
weapon. 


The enemy uses many weapons and we too must master 
and use a variety of weapons with deadly effect. 


We cannot treat formulaiions as rigid and unchangeable, 
but must change if the struggle demands it. 


What we need to do now is to reorientate ourselves 
towards the question of negotiations in order to deal in a 
sophisticated way with a drastically changed situation. 


[Text] [27 Oct-2 Nov 89 p 7] 


Part II 


This week we continue with the second part of our series 
on negotiations. In this article, the mass democratic 
movement looks at what negotiations mean for the 
Struggle and how they have come to be on the agenda. 


The struggle in South Africa has clearly entered a new 
phase where negotiation has become a new arena of 
struggle. 


The National Party (NP) is speaking of negotiations in 

all its propaganda. [Margaret] Thatcher and [George] 

Bush have hinted at negotiations and have met UDF 
United Democratic Front] and ANC [African National 
ongress] leaders. 


Furthermore, most major conflicts since 1945 and every 
liberation struggle in Africa have ended at the negotia- 
tion table. This makes it inevitable that negotiations will 
form part of our struggle. 


The imperialists and the regime have both launched 
initiatives to define the negotiation process for South 
Africa. But this does not mean that they have come to 
accept the validity of the people’s struggle. 


Instead they hope to win new space and regain the 
political initiative by launching a negotiation initiative 
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with which they plan to confuse, divide and demobilize 
anti-apartheid forces both inside South Africa and inter- 
nationally. 


The challenge for the democratic movement is not a 
simple one. We cannot just reject negotiations. If people 
sense that we have ignored the chance to end the conflict 
in Our country peacefully, we will be isolated. 


It is also our task to maintain maximum pressure on 
Pretoria from the West, and if they are seen to be 
offering “reasonable” negotiating terms which we reject, 
pressure will be eased and we will be weakened. 


We must thus take the strategic initiative in the terrain of 
negotiations. 


Negotiations are meetings between representatives of 
Opposing sides at which they try to resolve their conflict 
in a way which satisfies both parties. 


Some liberals argue that negotiations will solve all our 
problems. But this is based on the mistaken view that 
conflict between the NP and the ANC is based on a 
misunderstanding. 


The government and the ANC represent classes whose 
objective interest are in conflict. The conflict between 
the white ruling bloc and the oppressed cannot be 
resolved by discussion, but only when the system of 
white minority rule is replaced by a national democratic 
State. 


But negotiations are also a weapon used by both sides to 
advance their interests and positions. Thus it is impor- 
tant that we see negotiations as a form of struggle to be 
waged alongside other forms of struggle. 


Some ultra-leftists say negotiations are foreign to the 
struggle ‘or socialism. But workers use negotiations with 
bosses all the time to win agreements and strengthen 
their position. 


These negotiations do not eliminate conflicts but win 
space for workers. Trade unions also do not use negoti. 
ations in isolation but combine them with other tactics 
like strikes, stoppages, overtime bans, demonstrations 
and consumer boycotts. 


Negotiations also always involve compromises. If an 
enemy was so weak that no compromises were necessary, 
no negotiations would be necessary either. 


Ultimately, negotiated settlements reflect the balance of 
forces in any struggle. It is important to shift the balance 
in our favor and to claim the moral high ground, which 
in turn will win us new allies. 


But negotiating does not exclude ongoing struggle. For 
example, for five years the Vietnamese revolutionaries 
nesotiated with the US [United States] imperialists while 
continuing with the war. 


So negotiations are not an alternative to the struggle, but 
are part of an ongoing struggle. 
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The move towards negotiations by the NP has come 
about as a result of a massive crisis in the NP. The NP’s 
reform policy introduced after 1976 has failed. Botha’s 
reforms have been defeated by mass struggles led by the 
UDF. 


The imperialists realize they can no longer depend on the 
regime’s ability to secure their interests. They have also 
come under pressure from their own people who have 
been appalled by their support for apartheid. 


As early as 1987, [then] US secretary of state George 
Schultz reported that no solution was possible through 
unilateral action by the regime and met with the ANC. 


The US has also become more skilled in diffusing 
revolutionary situations in the laie eighties. Initially, the 
US backed a number of dictators that were so repressive 
that large parts of the populations that they ruled, 
including most of the middle class, supported revolu- 
tionary movements. 


But in the. Philippines, by switching support from the 
dictator [Ferdinand] Marcos to the more popular 
Corazon Aquino, the US managed to demobilize a 
section of the revolutionary movement. 


Scuth Africa presents a similar problem for imperialists. 
Large sections of the population, including businessmen 
in Nafcoc [National African Federated Chambers of 
Convmerce] and the homeland movement, Inyandza, 
supp rt the MDM [Mass Democratic Movement]. 


With the decline in popularity of Inkatha’s Gatsha 
Buthelezi, there is little chance of them setting up a 
third-force ““Muzorewa™ option. 


The NP is also supported by the majority of whites so 
cannot simply be removed by the imperialists. 


The only option open to imperialists is to use the 
regime's financial crisis and its urgent need for access to 
foreign loans to pressurize the regime to start talking to 
“black leaders”, including the ANC. 


And negotiation is the only way in which Pretoria can try 
to win back the strategic initiative. 


The imperialists, especially the regime's long-term allies, 
Thatcher aad Bush, believe that now is the ideal time for 
negotiations. They are under pressure to prove that their 
“constructive engagement” policy with South Africa is 
working. 


At the same time, they believe that the ANC and the 
MDM are not strong enough to dictate the terms of a 
negotiated settlement. So if Pretoria starts a negotiating 
process, it can still seize the initiative. 


Thatcher is leading the imperialists’ campaign tor nego- 
tiations, and she and the US are eager for talks as soon as 
possible. 
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They are worried that the longer they take, the more time 
the MDM will have to consolidate its position and the 
ANC to develop its underground political and military 
structures. 


Thatcher has thus adopted a carrot and stick appreach 
with the regime and the Frontline states. 


She opposed sanctions at the Commonwealth meeting in 
exchange for the release of political prisoners, especially 
[Nelson] Mandela, the lifting of the emergency and the 
holding of talks with organizations including the ANC 
and those within the MDM. 


Thatcher has promised the Frontline states that Britain 
will provide them with aid if they pressurize the ANC to 
suspend the armed struggle and talk to Pretoria. 


Increased contact between FW de Klerk and Thatcher 
indicates that the regime is likely to cooperate with her. 


[Text] [3-9 Nov 89 p 8] 


Part Ill 


This is the third in our series on negotiations written by 
leaders of the mass democratic movement [MDM]. In 
this article, they look at various positions on negotia- 
tions adopted by some of the forces which have a key 
influence on the issue—the National Party, Frontline 
states, Soviet Union and the ANC [African National 


Congress]. 
Serious negotiations involve a transfer of power from the 


minority regime to a government democratically elected 
by all South Africans. 


The Nationalists government is not prepared to sur- 


render power. Nor has it yet been pushed to a point 
where it is forced to do so. 


When the Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group 
brought the regime the message in 1986 that the ANC 
was willing to suspend the armed struggle if genuine 
negotiations were to begin, the regime retreated. It sent 


the SADF [South African Defense Forces] to bomb * 


Lusaka and Gaberone and launched a new attack on the 
mass democratic movement (MDM) through the state of 


emergency. 


But the emergency has failed to eliminate the MDM or 
establish the Black Local Authorities. 


Instead, pressure has escalated. The MDM has revived 
itself despite repression and showed its power in a 
three-day stay away in protest against the Labor Rela- 
tions Amendment Act (LRAA) in June 1988. 


In contrast, the regime’s position has deteriorated. Eco- 
nomic crisis combined with their defeat at Cuito Cua- 
navale led to it agreeing to implement UN Resolution 
435 in Namibia. 


The National Party (NP) is also split and directionless. 
The power struggle between PW Botha and FW de Klerk, 
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as well as differences between De Klerk and the National 
Security Management System (NSMS) about how to deal 
with the MDM’s Defiance Campaign, reflects these 
splits. 


The National Party 


Negotiations with the ANC have been a debating point 
within the NP for some time. 


However, the NP has always made the _ .C’s abandon- 
ment of the armed struggle and its alliance with the SA 
Communist Party preconditions for negotiations. 


Today it appears that the NP is seeking ways around 
these preconditions. 


it seems likely that it will soon meet Thatcher's three 
demands: the release of political prisoners, the lifting of 
the emergency and talks with leaders of organizations 
within South Africa. 


But the regime is not ready for serious negotiations, nor 
will it be until the balance of forces is shifted through 


struggle. 


But negotiations have become the major focus of NP 
Strategy. In its two-page document on its “Five-year 
Plan”, it uses the word negotiations 14 times. 


The other key word in the document is “group rights”. It 
occurs 39 times, and reveals that the NP is still com- 
mitted to apartheid and minority rule. 


However, the NP recognizes that the only way it can 
hope to regain the strategic initiative is by opening 
negotiations. 


By doing this, the NP hopes to relieve international 
pressure, confuse and demobilize the democratic move- 
ment and divide the anti-apartheid forces. 


The regime is likely to launch a “great indaba”™ initiative 
with “representatives of all race groups”’. 


lt will set the agenda around NP proposals and if the 
ANC and the MDM participate, they will be expected to 
do so alongside homeland leaders and other [apartheid 
apologists] as “one of many” black groups. 


The Frontline States 


Yhe importance of the Frontline states’ position will 
depend on the extent to which the ANC depends on 
exiernally-based political and military structures. 


In the Zimbabwean struggle they played a decisive role. 
Zanu [Zimbabwe African National Union] and Zapu 
[Zimbabwe African People’s Union] were both depen- 
dent on military bases in neighboring countries. 


They were unwilling to go to Lancaster House to nego- 
tiate but were forced to do so by the Frontline states who 
said they could no longer sustain their level of support 
for the armed struggle. 
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Pretoria and the imperialists hope that pressure on the 
Frontline states will result in the ANC being forced 
prematurely to the negotiation table. 


Years of South African destabilization have devastated 
the economies of Mozambique and Angola. 


Offers of joint imperialist-South African aid in exchange 
for pressure on the ANC to negotiate are powerful 
incentives to governments facing economic ruin. 


Mozambique succumbed as early as 1984 and signed the 
Nkomati Accord which denies bases to the ANC. The 
Frelimo government is obviously in favor of talks. 


Angola has also reached the point where ending the war 
and securing Western aid is essential for its survival. The 
ANC, seeing peace in Angola as a revolutionary neces- 
sity, has already withdrawn its bases but this has been a 
setback. 


The US holds the key to Angola's ability to secure 
Western aid. So, even after Namibian independence, it is 
unlikely that the ANC will return to Angola. 


Namibia itself is unJikely to be strong enough to offer the 
ANC more than diplomatic facilities. 


Botswana and Zimbabwe are in stronger economic posi- 
tions but are not major ANC support bases. 


Zambia is one of the ANC’s most important allies. 
However, its economy has also reached a stage of near 
collapse, making it vulnerable to imperialist pressure. 


The combined position of the Frontline states means 
they are likely to pressurize the ANC to go to the 
negotiating table. 


The Soviet Union 


Many newspapers and leaders, like British premier Mar- 
garet Thatcher, are promoting the idea that the Soviet 
Union is about to push the ANC into negotiations. 


But while the Soviets have adopted “new thinking” and 
are promoting dialogue as a means to reach political 
solutions, it is unlikely that they will pressurize the ANC 
into accepting the unacceptable. 


Perestroika has emphasized the right of Soviet allies to 
pursue their own strategies. When the ANC went to the 
Soviet Union in February, all their military require- 
ments were met. 


The Soviets have reached consensus on four points about 
South Africa: 


¢ There is an “unstable equilibrium” where the govern- 
ment cannot stop resistance but the resistance forces 
cannot topple the government. 

¢ The armed seizure of power is possible but unlikely, 
given the strength of the SADF, which means that a 
political solution is desirable. 

¢ The regime’s negotiations stance at this stage is 
nothing more than a ploy to win space. 
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¢ A political solution depends on all-round pressure on 
the NP to push it to the point where it will hand over 
power. 


While the Soviets will certainly encourage a political 
solution, they do not seem to be pressurizing the ANC. 


The Soviets “new thinking” means that the regime can 
no longer depend on its own “total onslaught”’ ideology 
to get sympathy from the West. 


The ANC 


The ANC’s goal is the transfer of power to the people. It 
is Committed to achieving this through “four pillars” of 
struggle: mass mobilization, the political underground, 
armed struggle and international isolation of the regime. 


It has always been ready to negotiate to achieve this goal, 
but the NP has consistently refused to end minority rule. 


It is up to the government, says the ANC, to show its 
commitment to negotiations by: 


¢ releasing political prisoners and detainees and halting 
political trials and executions; 

unbanning political organizations, 

lifting the emergency; 

withdrawing the troops from the townships; 
repealing all laws that allow the government to ban, 
restrict, detain and imprison individuals and organi- 
zations and allow freedom of speech, associa: on and 
the press. 


The ANC sees these steps as essential to enable it to 
consult the people for a mandate for negotiations. 


It also believes that only a body elected by all South 
Africans on the basis of one-person-one-vote can draw 
up a new constitution. 


The ANC believes the NP is trying to buy time for itself 
by talking about negotiations, and that a political solu- 
tion depends on the escalation of the struggle on all 
fronts. 


At the same time, the ANC recognizes the importance of 
taking the initiative on negotiations. It is presently 
engaged in consultation with its allies in the MDM over 
an acceptable negotiation process that will involve all 
South Africans. 


The ANC and its allies will then seek to win maximum 
support, both within South Africa and internationally, 
for that position. 


[Text] [10-16 Nov 89 p 9] 


Part IV . 


This is the fourth and last in our series on negotiations by 
leaders of the mass democratic movement. It looks at 
lessons from struggles in other countries and the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead in South Africa. 
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Liberation movements in Zimbabwe, Namibia, Pales- 
tine and Vietnam have all had to deal with the question 
of negotiations and how they relate to other forms of 
struggle. These provide us with important lessons when 
we look at our own struggle in South Africa. 


Zimbabwe 


The Zimbabwean struggle ended with the signing of the 
Lancaster House agreement. 


The liberation movements, ZANU [Zimbabwe African 
National Union] and ZAPU [Zimbabwe African Peo- 
ple’s Union], were not prepared to negotiate at first 
because they wanted to seize power through force. 


But despite having 60,000 guerrillas jointly (our equiv- 
alent in terms of a percentage o the population would be 
300,000 guerrillas) and war rag‘ng in 90 percent of the 
country, the two parties were forced to the negotiation 
table. 


Pressure came mainly from the Frontline states, partic- 
ularly Mozambique, who could no longer provide bases 
for the guerrillas. 


ZANU and ZAPU were forced into negotiation which 
they were not prepared for and in which they had taken 
no initiative. 


They had relied too exclusively on one form of struggle 
and had failed to anticipate the shift in conditions. They 
were thus forced to accept major compromises, such as 
guaranteeing privileges for the white minority. 


Namibia 


Namibian independence is obviously a great victory for 
the people of Southern Africa, and for Cuban interna- 
tionalism. 


But the fact that independence is being implemented 
along the lines laid down by Resolution 435 raises a 
number of problems. 


Resolution 435 was adopted by the United Nations in 
1978. It is a modified version of a resolution adopted by 
the five major imperialist countries. 


The Namibian people made no input in determining the 
process of their independence. Instead, South Africa is 
still in control of Namibia until a new government is 
elected. 


This gives South Africa huge power to interfere with the 


independence process and prevent the Namibian people 
from expressing their will. 


This highlights the need for the democratic forces to take 
the initiative in defining an internatior.ally-accepted 
process of transition to a new South Africa. 
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Palestine 
The Palestinian uprising in the occupied territories has 


important lessons for the relationship between struggle 
and negotiations. 


Since the “Camp David” accords of 1977, the United 
States government has been conniving with Israel and 
reactionary Arab states to create a Middle East “settle- 
ment” which excludes the Palestinian people. 


Israel's invasion of Lebanon in 1982 severely weakened 
the Palestine Liberation Organization's (PLO) ability to 
wage armed struggle. 


The organization split into moderate-nationalist and left 
factions over the best way to proceed. Imperialists took 
advantage of the split to try to negotiate a deal between 
Israel and Jordan which would exclude the Palestinian 
people and their representatives, the PLO. 


The PLO, recognizing the danger of the split, placed a 
major emphasis on rebuilding unity. 


This has resulted in an upsurge of mass struggles in the 
occupied territories—the intifada—in response to impe- 
rialist maneuvers. The intifada, which has lasted for 
nearly two years, has forced imperialists to recognize the 
Palestinian people and the PLO. 


Jordan was forced to bar wut of the imperialist plan, 
while the US is now pressurizing Israc! to speak to the 
PLO. 


At the same time as waging mass struggle, the PLO took 
the diplomatic initiative. It declared a Palestinian state 
in the occupied territories which recognized Israel. This 
further eroded imperialist support for Israel. 


For us, the important lessons to be learnt from Palestine 
are the need for maximum unity in the face of the 
imperialist’s divisive maneuvers, and the importance of 
mass struggle as the most effective way to counter such 
maneuvers. 


Vietnam 
In Vietnam, the Viet Minh liberation movement 


focussed on two tactics, negotiations and isolating the 
most dangerous enemy. 


The Viet Minh was a broad liberation from formed by 
the Communist Party during the Second World War. 


It fought for liberation from imperialists and the reuni- 
fication of North and South Vietnam from the Second 
World War to 1972, when US troops withdrew from the 
territory. 


During its liberation war, the Vict Minh were forced to 
fight against the Japanese, the French and the US, which 
had the best equipped army in the world. 


In 1960 the National Liberation Front (NLF) was 
formed to take forward the liberation struggle. 
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By 1972, US troops withdrew after more than | 2 years of 
war which involve’ ‘<2 continual bombing of North 
Vietnam, which was under Viet Minh control. In 1975, 
North and South Vietnam were reunited. 


At © cr) stage of the Vietnamese struggic, the people 
wo uid identify the most dangerous enemy, then build a 
united front of different classes and strata to struggle 
against that enemy. 


Working class leadership was also developed in the phase 
of the national democratic struggle. This helped to 
guarantee an uninterrupted transition to socialism. 


Not only were the imperialists attacked militarily, but 
the Viet Minh tried to isolate them internationally by 


diplomatic means. 


They always stated their readiness to negotiate, but were 
not prepared to have the terms dictated to them. 


This ensured that the NLF always maintained the moral- 
political superiority in the struggle. 


People who did not support the NLF, but who wanted 
peace, moved closer to them because they were pro- 
negotiations and the imperialists were not. 


This stance also won the NLF the support of the free- 
dom-loving people in the imperialist countries, espe- 
cially the US. 


The Challenges for Us 


While sanctions and pressure from imperialists are 
responsible for making the regime speak about negotia- 
tions, it is unclear how far the government will be 


prepared to go. 


The release of the “ANC Seven” is the start. We can also 
expect Mandela's release and the lifting of the state of 


emergency. 
However, the regime seems to want negotiations to 


¢ diffuse international pressure, 

e divide and demobilize the democratic movement. 
and 

* win new allies. 


It is expected to launch a “great indaba™ negotiations 
initiative, hoping that the Frontline states will force the 
ANC to become part of this. 


But we must remember that the government's negotia- 
tions initiatives are aimed at prejudicing our struggle. 


We must avoid believing that we are in for an “early 
Christmas”, and waiting for foreign and diplomatic 
pressure to create a settlement. The balance of forces 1s 
not yet in our favor, and it is up to us to shift it in our 
favor. 
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On the other hand, we cannot reject negotiations 
entirely. This would allow the state to make out that the 
democratic forces are unreasonable, which would ease 
pressure on it 


We need to see negotiations as another site of struggle 
and take the initiative in defining the process of a 
negotiated settlement which has the backing of the 
international community. 


At ali times we must bear in mind that we are struggling 
for the transfer of power to the people. 


We need to shift the balance of forces through intensified 
Struggle and organization, create the maximum polilical 
space for organizing people, maintain unity and build 
new alliances. 


* Police Break Up Rightwing Commemoration 
34000264C Johannesbure THE STAR in English 
ie Nov &9 p ] 


[Text] Police last night broke up a mght-wing “commem- 
oration service” for mass murderer Barend Hendnk 


Strydom at Strydom Square’in Pretoria. 


About 40 members of the Afrinaker Weerstandsbeweg- 
ing, the Boerestaat Party, and a new group calling itself 
the Afrikaner Fascist Coalition (AFC), gave salutes sim- 
ilar to those of World War II fascists. 


A year ago yesterday, Strydom, a self-proclaimed 
member of the Wit Wolwe, shot to death seven black 
people at the square and wounded another 15. 


He had killed another black person and wounded one 
other at a squatter town near De Deur a few days earlier. 


Strydom was sentenced to death on all eight counts of 
murder and 1s on Death Row in Pretoria Central Prison 
after two refusals by the Supreme Court to hear his 
appeals. Supporters have petitioned the State President 
for clemency. 


Last night, his 22-year-old fiancee, Miss Karin Rauten- 
bach, spent several moments alone at the bust of former 
Prime Minister Mr Hans Stiydom, after whom the square 
is named, shortly after the police brought in dogs to 
remove the right-wingers. 


4 half-hour before the demonstration she had rushed on 
to the square to lay a red carnation and a rose at the foot 


- of the monument. 


Miss Rautenbach, a final-year student at the Pretoria 
Teachers’ College, declined to comment about her wed- 
ding on Death Row next Fr:day, saying: “It 1s a private 
matter and | do not wish to talk about it.” 


Minutes before the “service,” it was declared illegal by 
police in terms of the Internal Security Act. 
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But Mr Nic Strydom, the killer's father, and Mr Piet 
Rudolph, a senior official of the Boerestaat Party, told 
the crowd that “this is a free land, we are a free people 
and can hold a meeting.” 


Mr Rudolph described Barend Strydom as “a hero of the: 
volk” and said he would not be forgotten. 


Vierkleur and AWB [Afrikaner Resistance Movement] 
fiags fluttered as the group moved nearer to the bust, by 
which time police dogs were brought on to the square. 


The g:oup saig a hymn and the national anthem before 
dispersing after police issued a second warning. Police 
declared the square an unrest area and ordered the 
media to disperse. 


Earlier, a man who refused to identify himself said that 
he was a member of the Afrikaner Fascist Coalition 
which had been formed six weeks ago to promote Boere 
unity. 


Asked about its relationship with the Wit Wolwe, he 
said: “I have absolutely nothing to say about the Wit 
Wolwe.” 


He claimed the organisation had a lot of support in the 
Transvaal. 


ot  elecee tie taiaiemss 
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{Article by Peter Fabricius] 


[Text] The Government is running into opposition to its 
plans for elections aimed at identifying blacks to serve 
On its proposed negotiating st: \utory body for a new 
constitution. 


The Government would like blacks in the six self- 
governing territories to be represented by their Chief 
Ministers. 


Remaining blacks would then vote in another election to 
choose their representatives. 


But black opinion, even among those “in the system,” 
seems to be increasingly in favour of a single compre- 
hensive nation-wide election—at least among blacks—to 
choose representatives. 


This emerged from a mecting on Friday between Con- 
stitutional Development Minister Dr Gerrit Viljoen and 
Dr T. K. Mopeli, Chief Minister of QwaQwa, and his 
Cabinet. 


It is understood the QwaQwa government opposed the 
idea of Chief Ministers being represented on the negoti- 
ating body and argued for a nationwide election. 


This was the first in a series of meetings Dr Viljoen is 
having with the governments of all six self-governing 
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territories this month to canvass their opinion about the 
negotiating body and ways of constituting it. 


Dr Viljoen said, before meeting Dr Mopeli in the 
QwaQwa capital, Phuthadityhaba, that the discussion 
would focus on the way in which elections for the 
negotiating body should be held. 


Though the enabling legislation provided for the people 
of the self-governing territories to be represented by their 
Chief Ministers, the Government was prepared to nego- 
tiate this point. 


The Government's own view was that the Chief Minis- 
ters should serve on the body as they had already proved 
they were representative by being elected to their posi- 
tious. 


After the meeting, neither Dr Viljoen nor Dr Mopeli 
would divulge details of the discussion though it was 


clear they had disagreed. 


Dr Viljoen said in an interview afterwards that it would 
be wron '> make the voting method an absolute prereq- 
uisite for participation in te negotiation process. The 
voting system was something to be negotiated. 


He was asked if he thought the majority of blacks would 
accept anything less than a single election for all South 
Africans—black and white—to choose delegates to a 
body drawing up a new constitution. 


Not Useful 


He said if people laid down this sort of precondition “it 
would net ’.¢ very useful.” 


“We must start with the reality as it 1s now. 


“But the fact that the Government is canvassing opinion 
on this matter is an indication that we want to find an 
approach which has the widest possible support.” 


He said the Government's view was that whites, Indians 
and coloureds had already identified their leaders 
through elections. 


Biacks had not yet had an opportunity to choose leaders 
at the national level. 


But the black national states had indicated their leaders 
through elections and in most cases they had received the 
support of people “of the same affiliations” voting from 
outside the states. 


* Zulu Factor in Politics of Negotiations Noved 
34000275C Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL in 
English 

24 Nov 89 p 47 


[Article: “The Zulu Factor™] 


Text’ Anything that looks like a move towards peace 
will be clutched at desperately in Natal-KwaZulu. Close 
on 2,500 people have died there in political violence in 
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the past three years (including 72 in Durban and the 
coastal region in the last two months). 


This may explain the optimism which greeted statements 
made by Zulu King Goodwill Zwelithini ka Bhekuzulu 
and the ANC [Afncan Nationa! Congress]'s W2!ter 
Sisulu at the weekend. They agree that talks shoulu be 
held between KwaZulu and ANC leaders. 


Talks have been held before—for example, those initi- 
ated by the Maritzburg Chamber of Commerce. There 
has also been a formal court agreement between Cosatu 
[Congress of South African Trade Unions] and Inkatha. 
However, each initiative has ground to an acrimonious 
halt, followed immediately by a sharp increase in vio- 
lence. 


But the statements cloud the real thrust of Sunday's Zulu 
imbizo (attended by between 70,000 and 80,000 people 
in Durban). If anything, this was a battle cry and a threat 
to the ANC and other groups that the Zulus are going to 
do things their way. 


The focus of the king's address was on ethnicity and Zulu 
nationalism. He spoke about “Zulu unity,” said no 
major change could take place in the country which was 
not supported by “the Zulus” and, citing examples from 
Zulu history, warned that there could be no successful 
negotiations with the SA [South Africa] government “by 
any black group if they try to ride roughshced over us as 
a Zulu nation.” 


The imbizo formalised a decision taken by Inkatha’s 
central committee last month, to shelve what common 
ground had been gained in the series of talks between 
Inkatha and a body representing Cosatu, the UDF 
[United Democratic Front] and (indirectly) the ANC. 


Not that Inkatha is solely to blame for the collapse of the 
peace process. After a year of meetings, it was agreed 
there should be a summit between KwaZulu Chief Min- 
ister Mangosuthu Buthelezi and ANC president Oliver 
Tambo. Butheiezi wrote directly to Tambo, who didn't 
reply. In the corridors at Ulundi, this was naturally taken 
as a snub. After that it was only a matter of time before 
what remained of the peace negotiations was called off 


Buthelezi and Inkatha were further riled when excluded 
from the series of protest marches which took place 
around the country last month. The final insult, clearly 
spelt out by King Goodwill on Sunday, was being left out 
of the rallies held to welcome back the release ANC 
leaders, including Sisulu. 


Now, peace talks between the opposing factions in Natal- 
KwaZulu seem further away than ever. The king spoke 
about the Zulu nation being spurned and rejected by the 
ANC and, bearing in mind his audience (including 
thousands bused in from the countryside), the result 
could well be more violence. 


An insult to the king, chief minister and Zulu nation as 
a whole is a grave offence and could well be interpreted 
as a call to arms by more traditional Zulu people. 
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It should also be remembered that the king invited the 
released ANC members to talk about why he and 
Buthelezi had been ignored at the welcoming rallies. In 
his response, Sisulu raised the prospect of the respective 
leaders discussing the violence in the region. 


KwaZulu seems determined to play its role in negoti- 
ating SA’s future. And, for the time being, it looks as if 
Inkatha and the ANC will be going ther respective ways. 


Sunday's imbizo, only the second called by the King in 
his 20-year reign, might have done a lot for Zulu unity. 
But it did nothing for black unity. 


* Conference Held on Black Economic 
Empowerment 


* Overview 
34000248 Johannesburg BLACK ENTERPRISE 
in English Oct 89 p 4 


[Article by Perfect Malimela, head of Malimela and 
Associates human resources consultancy. He has a BA 
from UNISA [University of South Africa] and studied 
personnel management in London and Geneva and 1s a 
director of the Black Management Forum.] 


[Text] Blacks have suffered far too long. They have 
waited far too long. They have received crumbs from 
Pharoah’s table for far too long. 


South Africa has waited far too long to go forward to 
economic stability. There have been too many political 
and economic restrictions. 


But I charge: it is not too late. It is not too late for us to 
cross the Jordan of political and economic restrictions 
together and land in a Canaan of political and economic 
democracy. This we will achieve—ail of us—if we act 
with due haste, asking the right questions and listening 
with patience to conscientious consensus. 


The politically and economically unfree as well as the 
politically and economically powerful must develop 
vision couched in reality. Black sufferance must not 
blind blacks with sentiments only, sentiments for 
freedom without responsibility; freedom to rest and not 
to work hard. 


When freedom finally arrives—and it is round the cor- 
ner—it will signal the end of the chapter of idleness, 
suppression and exclusivity. it will signify the beginning 
of a period of hard work—for people exploiting oppor- 
tunities and avenues in an economically free environ- 
ment—but this time knowing full well that the results 
and the spoils will indeed belong to the people. 


I have a great belief and trust in the continuous scramble 
for jobs, and the demand for higher job mobility—all of 
these are proof of economic desires, potential and will- 
ingness from blacks to attain economic freedom. Such 
demands and desires will never stop. 
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However, corporate South Africa, the government and 
whites a” well as the international world cannot deceive 
themselves that the current growth of black small busi- 
nesses and demand for job security and mobility implies 
that blacks will take political freedom second. 


Blacks will take political freedom first; for without it 
their current economic efforts, their desires and poten- 
tial will be met not even as half-measures, but as mere 
drops in the white economic ocean. 


So long as there 1s a host of economically restrictive laws, 
retarded, inferior and unintegrated education, group 
areas, a racial manpower department, job reservation 
practices, a sound economy for South Africa is but a 
dream. 


There is an economic giant inside the hearts, minds and 
bodies of black people. It is a giant trying to wake up and 
take its rightful place freely in South Africa, but it is a 
giant restricted by lack of political freedom to grant it 
expression. 


That giant is not content with just small businesses only, 
but wants to become the Sanlams and Pick ’n Pays of this 
world, managing directors, chairmen and chief executive 
officers of businesses in the land of their birth. 


To reach that stage blacks need white support. Afri- 
kaners lifted themselves up with their own bootstraps. 
Blacks can do it too—but for lack and denial of oppor- 
tunities to find the bootstraps and lift themselves up. 
Such bootstraps must not come to blacks as hand outs, 
but as facilities to enable learning, development, owner- 
ship and growth. 


Politicians, black and white, can provide constitutions 
guaranteeing civil liberties, but they cannot afford to 
guarantee jobs, homes, food, and health. Economic 
freedom must be unleashed to allow individuals to 
pursue opportunities for self-development, economic 
expression and improve the standard of life. 


And so as we enter the 1990’s and the dialogue for 
political and economic freedom hots up, questions con- 
tinue to arise: who should look after whom, how and 
with what? Will our freedom mean we own a state which 
offers opportunities for people to look after themselves 
or are we a State to look after our people? 


Political and economic emancipation is vital for us to 
answer such questions. It is vital for economists, politi- 
cians and the captains of industry to be involved in this. 


That is why we are gathered here. We are gathered here 
not to merely criticise and return to our shells of preju- 
dice and frustration. We are gathered here for the 
purpose of building a chain of thoughts in the direction 
of economic freedom based on political freedom. 


Looking Ahead—Malimela Sums Up 


The stakeholders have been clearly identified on the 
subject of black economic empowerment. Now we need 
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to take action to address the issues raised at this confer- 
ence. Already there are two very important suggestions: 
one is a concept called New Economic Trust (see main 
body of black Enterprise), and Mr Ramoshaba’s 
National Fund. Both could be the right thing to take this 
country forward. 


I suggest that we form a small but very effective com- 
mittee of people who will coordinate these activities. I 
can with your trust formulate the committee by picking 
a few people who I believe will represent effectively this 
constituency, and will continue to liaise with you 
through communication structures like BLACK 
ENTERPRISE MAGAZINE. Is that acceptable? I thank 
you for your confidence. 


* Keynote Address 
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[Article by Professor Dr Fanuel Tjingaete, professor of 
economics at the University of Namibia. He has degrees 
from the Free University of Berlin, West Germany, and 
the University of Fort Hare.] 


[Text] Black economic empowerment rests, as far as I 
can see, on two pillars. The one pillar is the blacks 
themselves. 


For me in life, I distinguish; between two types of people: 
a winner and a loser, and the principle distinguishing 
features between them are the following. 


A winner, if confronted by a problem, would say, let’s 
find out, a loser would say, nobody knows. A winner goes 
through a problem, a loser goes around it—and never 
gets past it. 


A winner makes commitments, a loser makes promises. 
A winner, after taking stock of himself, would say, I’m 
good but not as good as I ought to be. 


A loser would say, I’m not as bad as a lot of other people. 


If confronted with a problem such as black deprivation, 
a winner would say, there ought to be a way to solve this 
problem, whereas a loser would simply say, forget it, it 
won't work, after all this is the way it has always been 
done here. 


A number of black people in this country have for many 
years exhibited certain characteristics of a slave men- 
tality or, in other words, a loser mentality. The emer- 
gence of the Black Consciousness movement in South 
Africa had its roots in this slave/loser mentality and has, 
in my opinion, contributed significantly toward the 
establishment of a winner attitude among many blacks. 


This winner mentality is, in my opinion, a conditio sine 
qua non for black economic empowerment. 
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I am very mindful of the fact that black deprivation was 
brought about by a host of institutional and legal param- 
eters deliberately created by the ruling clique. This 
brings me to the second pillar of black economic empow- 
erment. 


Blacks can only pull themselves by their bootstraps up to 
a certain point, but if the institutional and legal obstacles 
in their way are not removed by government, the white 
business sector and the international community, not 
too much will be achieved in the field of black economic 
empowerment. 


The second question to deal with would hence be the role 
of government in enhancing black economic empower- 
ment. Since economic empowerment goes hand in hand 
with, or would auger political empowerment, black eco- 
nomic empowerment was seen by the ruling clique as a 
threat to its affluent position and was hence deliberately 
blocked. 


The white business community has been benefiting tre- 
mendously from the current political dispensation. I can 
only say that in the long-run it is in your own interest to 
help with the advancement of your future business 
partners—namely the blacks, not only as consumers of 
your products and as suppliers of labour, but also as real 
co-producers. 


To the international community, I have only’ those 
countries in mind that have a proven record of a regard 
for the sanctity of life—my message is this; in a true 
spirit of human solidarity, do everything possible to 
ensure that blacks in South Africa take up their rightful 
place in this society. 


Yours is a moral as well as economic responsibility, 
because those countries that appear to have a positive 
record vis-a-vis human rights domestically, have eco- 
nomically tended to close their eyes to events in South 
Africa, and companies originating from there went on 
benefiting from South Africa, particularly at the expense 
of black labour. 


Comment—James Seutlael, Caltex 


Black economic empowerment in the United States 
today shows more interest in the bottom line— 
Capitalism is not a dirty word anymore. They want to go 
on Wall Street and make money. 


Wealth must be generated inside South Africa, not be an 
external inducement. Black people must learn to pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps. 


As a student of business ethics, I think this conference 
has added a very important dimension to our whole 
appreciation of business practice. Big business has a 
certain obligation, call it what you will, to be a respon- 
sible citizen. 


Where do we go from here? In terms of the ethical 
practice of business, certain things have to be taken into 
account in making business decisions. 
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They must be informed and must recognise that there are 
various actors on the scene. We need a more participa- 
tive, democratic approach to business. 


The conference has started a debate going and I can only 
hope that it will be developed and put into shape that 
will enable all parties to relate to each other in a .nuch 
more responsible way. 


* International Role 
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[Article by Robin Renwick, CMG, the British Ambas- 
sador in South Africa. He studied as Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and his career in the British Foreign Service 
has included postings in Senegal, India, Rhodesia, and 
the United States.] 


[Text] Black economic empowerment is an integral ele- 
ment in black political empowerment. The two are not 
contradictory, as some seem to think. Still less are they 
alternatives. They are mutually reinforcing and this 
country will not have a worthwhile future unless they are 
pursued together. 


From time to time I am asked by friends in Zimbabwe 
how they can best contribute to fundamental change in 
South Africa. The most honest reply—and the same will 
also be true in Namibia—is that the greatest single 
contribution they can make to change here is to make a 
success of their own countries. That of course is the 
hardest task of all. 


As in Zimbabwe and Namibia, political change in South 
Africa is only one part of the overall goal of creating a 
just, democratic and prosperous independent country. 
The problems of creating prosperity are just as great as 
those of achieving democracy. Sustaining democracy 
without prosperity has proved impossible elsewhere on 
this contir.ent. There is unlikely to be an exception here. 


The great question facing future black leaders will be: 
What economic models should be adopted? It is impor- 
tant to learn from the experience of the rest of Africa. 
Whites should not be surprised at the prevalence of 
socialist ideas among black intellectuals. 


What state socialism has done, with brilliant success, is 
to look after the interests of the nomenklatura or Wa- 
benzi—the ruling class. And so a host of countries on this 
continent have learnt the hard way Churchill’s lesson: 
“The defect of capitalism is the unequal sharing of 
blessings: that of socialism the equal sharing of misery.” 


As belief in this system has faltered in its countries of 
origin, there are today few countries of origin, there are 
today few countries in which it is still possible to find 
true believers in state socialism. Yet this doctrine ts still 
clung to with almost equal tenacity on both Right and 
Left in South Africa. 
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The legacy in this country of Dr Verwoerd’s Bantu 
education policy is still with us. Thanks to the system he 
created, black children are being taught in inadequate, 
overcrowded schools by teachers who are themselves 
inadequately trained. It is not within our power to 
desegregate the schools—much as we would like to do so. 


But we can and will help to tackle the problem by 
support for teachers and students. We are assisting 
Project Matriculation (PROMAT) in their programmes 
for the up-grading of teachers. The new British Council 
Resource Centre will be opening in Johannesburg soon. 


We are providing 700 scholarships for black South 
Africa..s to study at universities and colleges here and in 
Britain. Next year the number will be about !,000. In 
addition we are contributing over R13-million to the 
European Community Programme which provides help 
to a further 2,000 black students. 


Not all and indeed not enough of these people will 
become businessmen or enter the professions when they 
graduate. There are today about 400 black doctors in this 
country, compared to 21,000 white doctors, 70 black 
pharmacists, 20 black dentists, 5 black vets and 25 black 
chartered accountants. 


Beneath these sobering statistics, there is an even greater 
need for much greater opportunities for black South 
Africans to acquire the basic bookkeeping skills which 
are the key to making a success of their own businesses. 
This is an area where the private sector here can and 
must do more. If they are willing to do so, we will help 
them. 


For the crying need throughout Africa is not for more 
lawyers, politicians or civil servants: it is for the more 
and better qualified mechanics, engineers, entrepre- 
neurs, electricians and farmers. 


In the private sector you will tell me that you are doing 
a lot already—to which I am obliged to reply that you are 
going to have to do more. 


Sir Robin’s Response to Mr Nyathi 


I don’t agree with Mr Nyathi, but will defend his right to 
his views. He represents the views of many others, and 
it’s important his views are heard and that this kind of 
debate be heard and take place freely in South Africa. We 
do not impose sanctions against the USSR and Cuba, 
except for arms, and the same applies to South Africa. 
Regarding the Irish Republican Army, remember they 
have the vote, whereas the ANC [African National 
Congress] does not. 


The Namibian settlement, I think, owes a lot to the 
efforts of Dr Chester Crocker, not simply to sanctions. It 
does also owe something to the arms embargo—we 
believe this hits people where they need to be affected. 


I object very strongly to Mr Nyathi’s suggestions that 
NAFCOC [National African Federated Chamber of 
Commerce] and the BMF [Black Management Forum] 
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are immorally sitting on the fence for financial gains. All 
polls taken among South African blacks show that they 
have grave reservations on sanctions because of job 
losses. 


* Role of Corporations 
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[Article by Gavin Relly, chairman of Anglo American 
Corporation and serves on the boards of numerous 
companies and public organisations. He has an MA in 
Politics, Philosophy, and Economics from Oxford Uni- 
versity. ] 


[Text] For far too long now the corporate world in South 
Africa has treated black empowerment, particularly 
black economic empowerment, as a matter of philan- 
thropy and social responsibility 


Instead of trying to assess interaction with the small 
business sector and the need to broaden contact on 
commercial grounds, as it would with any other sector of 
the business world, it has chosen to view its relationship 
in terms of paternalism and sponsorship. I believe that 
that is why so many of the black initiatives in the 
business arena which have had a white business compo- 
nent have failed. 


I believe that there is an imperative need right now for 
corporate South Africa to re-think the foundation of its 
own direct relationship with the emerging entrepreneurs 
of the country. 


There are a number of significant actions by corporate 
South Africa which, taken together, will have the effect 
of enhancing the labour power, the consumer power and 
the ownership and wealth creation power of black South 
Africans within an integrated economy, so long, of 
course, as the overall economy is healthy. 


In the political domain, although the role of business has 
its limits, there is a clear need for corporate South Africa 
to use what influence it has to expedite the dismantling 
of residual apartheid laws such as the Group Areas Act. 


Education in all its manifestations—if appropriate poli- 
cies are chosen and vigorously carr. 2d out—will be the 
foundation stone of a successful post-apartheid future. 
Both the state and the private sector have their respec- 
tive roles to play. 


Educating for real life chances in the context of a 
developing economy argues for concerted investment in 
technikons and technical high schools. An equally 
important prerequisite for educational success is the 
commitment to, and active participation in, education of 
parents. 


In the work place enlightened self-interest argues for a 
far more determined committal of resources both in 
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human and monetary terms to ensuring that all South 
Africans have an equal opportunity to advance within 
corporations. 


Saying all of this is not as easy as implementing it. In my 
view it would be quite wrong to institute systems which 
apply racial discrimination in reverse and, in any case, 
the future of large corporations is dependent on all 
employees feeling that have an opportunity to be justly 
treated. 


Nevertheless, making managers’ performance appraisals 
dependent on progress in merit based manning, insti- 
tuting mentoring systems, energetic recruitment and 
retention of hitherto disadvantaged communities all 
have their place in an appropriately structured human 
resources plan. 


A relatively new but extremely important area for greater 
participation by all employees and the consequent sig- 
nificant empowerment of black employees in particular, 
is the question of share ownership schemes. 


As far as the Anglo American’s own share ownership 
scheme is concerned, I think that it is worth noting that, 
though it has been widely criticized as not being signif- 
icant, in only 2 years it has achieved a level of partici- 
pation of 133,000 employees or 69 percent of the eligible 
work force. Further the total value of shares owned by 
scheme participants is approaching R150-million, or 
something over R1,000 per individual. 


Since this scheme is due to run for at least 5 years, it can 
be seen that this arrangement between shareholders and 
employees will at the end of the initial 5 year phase be a 
not insignificant sharing of wealth. 


At the beginning of 1989 Anglo American Corporation— 
and I refer here only to the core businesses and not to 
associate companies—established a Small Business Unit 
to pursue opportunities for interaction between the cor- 
poration and small businesses based on sound commer- 
cial principles. This unit has concentrated its energies in 
four areas. 


Firstly, purchasing products competitively from small 
businesses. 


This has involved: 


* Analysing all contracts handled by our purchasing 
department to identify possible opporiunities; 

e Simplifying tender procedures; 

¢ Analysing existing small business potential in 
building up market knowledge of possible suppliers; 

¢ Encouraging existing small businesses to tender for 
Anglo American contracts. 


Our initial experience suggests that it is both possible to 
encourage small businesses and at the same time achieve 
cost savings. Over the past 7 months we have increased 
the annual value of contracts and requisitions placed 
with small businesses by some R3.5-million and the 
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number of small business suppliers by almost 50. We 
have contracts valued at a further R5-million under 
adjudication. 


A second major area of opportunity for interacting with 
small businesses exists in the contracting or sub- 
contracting of services such as hostels and house main- 
tenance, building services, gardening services, transpor- 
tation, etc. 


Our experience indicates that many service functions, 
previously undertaken by larger companies, can success- 
fully be contracted out to small firms, whose incentives 
to provide a quality service will invariably be greater. 


On one mine, lack of performance by a large contractor 
led the mine to utilise the services of a Kwa Thema- 
based caterer who, at 72 hours notice, established a 
mobile canteen and now proficiently provides suste- 
nance for 1,200 contract labourers. 


The third area of activity for the Small Business Unit is 
that of financing small businesses. We have established a 
fund which purchases raw materials in bulk and then 
passes on discounts to the entrepreneur. We have also 
assisted our subcontractors with short term loans when 
specific items have been needed to fulfil contracts. An 
estimated 50 businesses have been hel:icd since the 
inception of the scheme in May 1989. 


Finally, the fourth area of activity for our Small Business 
Unit is that of small business promotion. 


We have assisted a large number of organisations who 
promote and coordinate business. One of the most 
promising initiatives has been to establish controlled 
hawking on mining property. This has been imple- 
mented on two of the Free State Gold mines in consul- 
tation with the Welkom Town Council. 


Large corporations’ greatest contribution to entrepre- 
neurship is, on commercial terms, to interact with, and 
make direct use of, small companies. 


Comment 


Dawn Mokhobo, community affairs consultant: The 
Conference stimulates people. It is good to see blacks 
and whites communicating directly. We need to accept 
each other as equals and to be prepared to differ. 


Sandy Vandeyar, social investment, AECI: This confer- 
ence has raised guys’ visions, they are not looking higher. 
But we are also grappling with some very fundamental 
problems which need a lot of work before these big 
visions can be realised. 


In terms of funding, companies don’t like putting funds 
into general central pools, they like their own pro- 
grammes, such as artisan training schemes and so on. 
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Discussion—‘Anglo Should Give a Mine to Blacks 


During discussions, Mr Negota suggested Anglo should 
give a mine or two to blacks if they are serious about 
black economic empowerment. In response to questions, 
he elaborated on this point. 


Negota: I am going to start with my suggestion that 
Anglo should display good faith. I am looking at where 
the economic power lies in this country. It lies in the 
mining industry, there is a lot of money there. 


Now if they can display good faith and say, okay black 
people, we can sell you this mine at cost, organise 
yourself. Then that will be a form of economic power. 


Secondly, the insurance industry. Now the insurance 
industry needs us black people ourselves to organise in 
such a way that we place ourselves in a position where we 
can demand the money that has been invested to develop 
our own businesses. 


Take for instance, vast sums of money that lie in the 
pension funds, and we are, in fact, virtually funding our 
own suppression. If we can say we need this money and, 
together with the unions, COSATU [Congress of South 
African Trade Unions] and NACTU [National Council 
of Trade Unions], to rally with NAFCOC [National 
African Federated Chamber of Commerce], BMF [Black 
Management Forum] and the others; that we need this 
money to develop our own businesses that could be 
economic empowerment. 


Black people are not even aware that they can manipu- 
late and use this money for their own advantage. I mean 
white businesses are using that money, and black busi- 
nesses are silent as far as that is concerned. Now to be 
able to achieve true economic empowerment, you need 
to look at the South African economy, its power and its 
strengths. 


The person who determines the price, the economic 
structure, is the one who controls the economy. You can 
run political power, but if you don’t control the money, 
if you don’t control the banks, if you don’t have people 
who are from your constituency to run those things, 
there is nothing that you do. 


Comment—Van Zyl Slabbert: I am not an economists, 
so there is something instinctively attractive about Anglo 
American giving away a mine, it grabs the imagination— 
that’s the way I would have played shop-shop when I was 
a child. I can’t speak on all the economic and financial 
ramifications, but I don’t think there are many prece- 
dents where huge companies have given away chunks of 
their own business without really really being quite clear 
about the benefits and rewards, either short-term or 
long-term. 


I think it’s unlikely that you are going to get this on the 
level of just giving away, I would say that you would have 
to find sound financial ways of doing it, you know, a loan 
interest free over 30 years or something like that. 
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What I was really trying to get at is that white busi- 
nessmen claim that they are concerned about the 
economy, and if they believe that in solving this eco- 
nomic dilemma you are going to have to introduce a 
significant section of black people into the culture of a 
market economy, then they have the responsibility in 
terms of their own self interest to think of rather imagi- 
native schemes of this order. 


Otherwise | am afraid the political resistance against the 
unequal benefits of a market economy will manifest 
itself in a highly politicised labour movement that would 
go for state control of the economy. I can see that kind of 
tension develop. 


So I would suggest that it is something that business 
would have to think of, how do they get ahead of the 
game, take a step in which they can on sound business 
principles open up the market economy to a much wider 
participation in South Africa. Because if that doesn’t 
happen, what does market economy mean to the average 
kid in Soweto? It’s a nice name. 


* Impact of Sanctions 
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[Article by Eugene Nyathi, the director of the Centre for 
African Studies, editor of SOUTHERN AFRICA 
FOCUS and a correspondent for the magazines NEW 
AFRICAN and 3RD WORLD INTERNATIONAL. He 
holds a BA in Economics and Political Science.] 


[Text] The public advocacy of sanctions and disinvest- 
ment is illegal under the state of emergency regulations. 
This, however, does not stop us seeking to understand 
the logic of those who have called for the trade and 
diplomatic isolation of this country. 


Sanctions as a strategy for change is aimed at denying 
government the financial wherewithal to sustain the 
costly status quo. Sanctions are not a substitute for other 
liberation strategies but rather an additional tool that 
seeks to target government’s mischief-making potential 
by weakening the financial base upon which it ultimately 
depends for sustenance. 


Even in their limited form and loopholes, sanctions have 
had a most remarkable etfect in undermining the gov- 
ernment’s ability to finance apartheid. Some illustra- 
tions follow. 


¢ Economic Performance: Because their disposable 
income has been affected, we are seeing for the first 
time considerable numbers of whites, including mem- 
bers of the cabinet, calling for the constitutional 
accommodation of the black majority. 

¢ Foreign Reserves: As a direct result of sanctions and 
disinvestment, South Africa has experienced a steady 
drain of capital. This has compounded its balance of 
payments position and has led to the virtual collapse 
of the rand’s external value. 
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¢ Regional Destabilisation: Both as a reflection of its 
inability to finance terrorism in neighbouring coun- 
tries, and also to preempt further sanctions, we have 
seen a drastic drop in South African Defence Force 
(SADF) destabilisation of the Frontline States. Pre- 
toria has not withdrawn from Angola and Namibia 
because of a sudden change of heart. It simply does 
not have the money to go on. 

e Whites Divided: The economic decay of recent years 
has divided the white community on how best to 
make peace with the majority. Instead of one white 
laager, we have seen a multiplicity of laagers. 

¢ Talking to the ANC [African National Congress] and 
PAC [Pan-Africanist Congress]: The impact of eco- 
nomic pressure has been such that increasing num- 
bers of whites have come out openly to advocate for 
the legalisation of banned nationalist movements. 
This has not been an act of charity or change of heart, 
but rather a desperate attempt at self-preservation. It 
took sanctions to drive the point home. 


Liberation is predicated on the principle of sacrifice for 
the cause of freedom and democracy. Black South Afri- 
cans should be prepared to sacrifice for their freedom. 
To seek to drag your feet or undermine the struggle just 
for the sake of defending your apartheid job is the 
highest form of opportunism and betrayal imaginable. 


Regrettably, some black organisations like the Black 
Management Forum (BMF), the Association of Black 
Accountants of South Africa (ABASA) and the National 
African Federated Chamber of Commerce (NAFCOC) 
have in recent years adopted fence-sitting postures on 
the sanctions issue. Their opposition or ambivalence ts 
not based on any recognisable logic but rather on dis- 
guised opportunism and what amounts to voodoo anal- 
ysis. 


Margaret Thatcher and her representative in South 
Africa, Sir Robin Renwick, have been at the forefront of 
a campaign to undermine the obvious success of the 
sanctions Campaign. 


The arguments advanced by Ambassador Renwick 
include the dubious observation that negotiations and 
dialogue are the most effective way to end apartheid. At 
a recent graduation ceremony at the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Renwick suggested that sanctions can 
only impoverish blacks and are therefore counter- 
productive. 


{ cannot understand the logic of His Excellency’s argu- 
ments at all. He seems unwilling to concede that sacrifice 
lies at the heart of any liberation effort. Why is it that 
Britain was prepared to go to war with Germany, Argen- 
tina and the Irish Republican Army for the sake of 
freedom and democracy, and yet somehow act surprised 
when black South Africans are called upon to sacrifice 
for their own liberation? 


Some brief remarks on some of the points advanced by 
the anti-sanctions lobby: 
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¢ Sanctions Will Retard Reform. This is irrelevant. The 
reform they are talking about is directed by govern- 
ment. Since when have blacks looked up to National 
Party for their liberation? Reform is a survival reac- 
tion by a dictatorship. It is meant to buy time for the 
status quo, not to lead to freedom for the oppressed. 

¢ Despite Sanctions, Apartheid Is Still in Place. Sanc- 
tions are not meant to substitute for any strategy. 
They are merely supposed to complement existing 
methods. 

¢ Disinvestment/Buyouvts Change Nothing. When a 
local entity buys out a foreign firm, the transaction is 
followed by the externalisation of millions of rand in 
foreign currency, thus depleting the country’s foreign 
reserves. Even if the buyout were by way of the 
financial rand regime, licence, management and tech- 
nology fees would still have to be externalised. Only 
the uninformed would fail to recognise the negative 
impact this has on national economy. 

* Sanctions Will Retard Black Empowerment. No one 
is against the progress of blacks on the corporate 
ladder. But if such advancement is an attempt to 
prolong the status quo, then we don’t need it. Despite 
all the talk of so-called empowerment recently, blacks, 
relatively speaking, are in no greater control of the 
economy now than they were 24 months ago. Black 
managers, despite the contrived visibility and fancy 
titles, remain nothing more than mere PRO’s for their 
white companies. The greatest and most effective 
form of empowerment is universal franchise on a 
common voter roll. 

¢ Sanctions and Disinvestment Lead To Job Losses. 
The question of job losses needs to be put into its 
proper context. Time and again we have heard the 
anti-sanctions lobby raise an alarm over the unem- 
ployment that sanctionsmaycause. 


Unemployment has always been with us. It is structural 
and inherent in a system that has given job and training 
priority to foreign whites at the expense of local blacks. 
The present strategic priorities of apartheid lead to 
distorted economic planning and undermine optimal 
resource allocation. To blame sanctions for the system’s 
failures is intellectually dishonest and obviously silly. 


The sanctions and disinvestment campaign has to be 
viewed within the socio-political context. Against such a 
background, therefore, any job loss during the transition 
to democracy must be seen as a necessary sacrifice to 
hasten the demise of apartheid. The mathematics of it is 
that you may have to sacrifice a job now in order to 
create many more after independence. 


The impact of sanctions on black economic empower- 
ment must be seen within the context of the continuing 
quest for political and economic justice in South Africa. 
The ultimate impact of sanctions on empowerment s the 
impact they have on the liberation struggle. The sanc- 
tions and disinvestment campaigns have proved 
effective complement to the continuing erosion of 
apartheid state. 
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Financial and trade sanctions, together with other strat- 
egies, are denying government the ability to sustain 
itself. The real economic er _powerment of black people 
will take place only after che total demise of the status 
quo. Sanctions and disinvestment can only hasten this 
painful, but necessary process. Only the most committed 
will endure the sacrifices involved. But then again, what 
choice do we have? 


Discussion—Do Sanctions Hinder Black 
Empowerment? 


Tex Harris, Durban U.S. Consul, from the floor: 


[Question] I would like to put to the question of whether 
economic empowerment is the opposite of economic 
sanctions because, as they are seen in the west—and I 
have been involved in the design teams doing both— 
they are seen as complementary with the goal in terms of 
pushing the whites to negotiate and strengthening the 
blacks to get the kind of deal that they need to make this 
uy meet the requirements that Dr Van der Walt put 
orward. 


[Van der Walt] I don’t think economic empowerment 
need be the opposite of economic sanctions, but it can be 
counter-productive. That would be the gist of my 
response, but so many of these things are relative. 


I am convinced much of the progress blacks in general 
have made in South Africa is because they earned it the 
hard way themselves, whether ‘nat applies to the field of 
culture or education or economics. And one shouldn't 
underestimate the importance of money in the market 
place. 


So the stronger black economic power becomes, the 
stronger the influence of the blacks. On the other hand, if 
one harms the economy as a whole, you limit the 
progress that blacks can make and the power they can 
achieve. 


[Negota] I think let’s try to separate black economic 
empowerment and sanctions. If there were no sanctions, 
we would still be talking about black economic empow- 
erment. Sanctions are a political tool to create the 
conditions within which law and order can be retained as 
far as the South African problem is concerned. 


Black economic empowerment as a process is a way 
through which we see that blacks can be brought into the 
mainstream of the economy. But because of certain 
political obstacles, it cannot run smoothly, and some of 
those obstacles are obviously political obstacles which 
are being fought against through the process of sanctions. 


But when the political side has been brought to order, if 
you talk about black economic empowerment, it runs 
very smoothly because you don’t have obstacles to deal 
with. 


[Nyathi] In diplomacy we all know you need carrots and 
sticks, it can’t be all carrots, not at all; and it can’t be all 
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sticks, we all agree. This is why what I am pushing for is 
a negotiated settlement. Whey are people so damn scared 
of negotiation? 


Gibson Thula, comment from the floor: I am going to be 
a bit controversial, I think we are being over polite here. 
My opening statement is that I understand why people 
push for sanctions. I understand exactly why they do it. 


Having said that, I also want to say we are dealing with 
a real situation in South Africa where we don’t have 
enough time to theorise and to be polite. The sanctions 
campaign is on right now, there is no way of stopping it 
unless the status quo changes through and through. 


So if we say therefore we are going to wait for blacks to 
group themselves, for blacks to have fat years of experi- 
ence and education, I don’t think we are being realistic. 
Let’s accept that the whites, especially the Afrikaners, 
have had headstart on us blacks economically. 


So when we talk about dividing the cake, lets also accept 
that the blacks in Lusaka say no-one in a post-apartheid 
society in South Africa will take about nationalisation if 
all South Africans are meaningfully involved in the 
economy. That’s the bottom line. They say this and they 
say also that’s why they are pushing for sanctions. 


But on the economic side, we must go and knock at the 
doors of the giants of this country. When Mr Ngota 
speaks about Anglo having to give us something of the 
cake, he means exactly what the guys say in exile. They 
say knock at the doors and say, chaps please give us a bit 
of the cake. 


* Legal Obstacles 
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[Article by George Negota, deputy president of the Black 
Management Forum] 


[Text] Economic empowerment is a process by which 
people are enabled to participate in the economic main- 
stream of the land. It may mean the removal of obstacles 
prohibiting the economic advancement of the people. 


The Group Areas Act, for instance, was only intended to 
control the residential areas of different races, but it was 
also used to ensure that black, business was established 
in black areas; whereas white business would only be 
located in white areas. 


In fact, this was a way of protecting white business from 
the competition it faced from black business. Laws like 
this restricting the right to trade inhibited the progress of 
black economic advancement. 


When we talk about black economic empowerment, we 
cannot speak about it without referring to trade 
unionism. 


Not only did trade unionism in South Africa improve the 
lives of thousands of families through their demands for 
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a living wage, but it also brought into focus black 
advancement progress; something which is the responsi- 
bility of organisations like the Black Management 
Forum [BMF] and ABASA [Association of Black 
Accountants of South Africa]. 


We found that talking about it before the trade unions 
came into real power was not helpful, but since they 
started taking over, talking to the captains of industry 
about the improvement of the economic conditions of 
their laws, black advancement was assisted and sus- 
tained. 


Black economic empowerment is in fact a desire by 
blacks to emancipate themselves from the impact of 
economic deprivation brought about by the laws and 
politics of the country. The economic rights that we seek 
to secure can be simply stated as that of achieving 
eventual economic parity among all the people of South 
Africa in proportion to their representation in the pop- 
ulation. 


Arguments are led that blacks are already on the thrust of 
being economically empowered and numerous examples 
are given to prove the point. In the 10 year period 
between 1978 and 1988, for example, household 
incomes for blacks are reported to have gone up fivefold 
from R112 to R567, while those of whites have risen 
only 3.6 times from R749 to R2,727. 


In the ares of personal income, in 1985 whites accounted 
for 55.5 percent, of personal disposable income, while 
blacks accounted for 31.8 percent. UNISA estimates 
reveal that by the year 2000 whites’ share of disposable 
income is expected to decline to 42.5 percent whereas 
that of blacks will jump by 31 percent. Blacks account for 
over 40 percent of all retail budgets and this figure is 
likely to go up to 50 percent or higher by the year 2000. 


The development of small business in South Africa is 
also regarded as a form of black economic empower- 
ment. It is true small businesses are capable of employing 
many people, but to talk economic power is not neces- 
sarily to talk about the game of numbers. It is not how 
many businesses are in black hands, but what type of 
businesses are in black hands. 


The South African economy is a highly concentrated 
one. Industrial groups control over 85 percent of the 
value of shares listed on the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange, with Anglo American alone accounting for 52 
percent of the share capital. 


Blacks are outsiders and there is no evidence that big 
business intends to bring them into the heart of the 
economy. Blacks should change from being a community 
of consumers to becoming manufacturers of goods. 


If you look at how the South African economy is struc- 
tured today it will take us time, as blacks to enter in 
there. They encourage blacks in retailing, but that is not 
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where the economic power lies. if we get our freedom 
today the economy will still remain in the hands of those 


people. 


Their encouragement of hawking and the informal sec- 
tion is not in the interests of black liberation. When we 
talk about economy power we are talking about some- 
thing that will make a black person link up with the 
international community, to determine the prices, to add 
value to the economy. 


And we are not adding value by promoting hawking. | 
am not critical about hawking but I am against over- 
staying encouragement to hawkers. That is a transitional 
stage, they must move. It’s an entry point into business 
and they cannot remain there forever 


Negota Defends the BMF and ABASA 


I would like to respond to some comments made by 
Eugene Nyathi about ABASA [Association of Black 
Accountants of South Africa] and the Black Manage- 
ment Forum. As a member of the executive I have never 
known BMF to be a fence sitter. In the BMF, and I think 
the same applies to ABASA, we believe that some things 
are not to be spoken about, but have to be done. There 
are different ideologies withir these organisations, and 
you have to respect the beliefs of your members for the 
purpose uf achieving your objectives, which are liberated 
objectives—which are no different from those who are 
saying disinvestment because we are working towards 
that but we are not talking about it. Eugene is a member 
of the BMF and he has got the constitutional right of 
operating within the BMF, influencing the trend, joining 
in the debate and changing the structure. 


* Black Middle Class 
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[Text] Question from the floor: I think this morning Mr 
Nyathi indicated amongst other things that the creation of 
a black middle class in companies and other corporate 
structures is one of the most undesirable aspects as it’s 
used as a diversion from the real economic empowerment 
of blacks. He also mentioned in the same tone that there 
is no ill feeling about blacks moving up in the ranks as 
long as it’s through their own hard work. And another 
speaker also indicated that during the uprising, a number 
of victims were better looking houses and cars in the 
township. This points to the fact that any success or any 
participation in the economic empowerment of blacks 
could in a way perceived to be window dressing. Now my 
question is: how can an individual or a participant in an 
economic empowerment process satisfy himself or herself 
that the rest of the world around him is seeing him or her 
as achieving his results through his own sweat equity ard 
not being used in a window dressing exercise? 


I wasn't party to all these jamboree of debates in terms of 
contribution, but I feel there is a point or two I would 
like to make with regard to all the statements that are 
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made, which in fact end up insulting black people. I have 
not seen any empirical evidence that suggests that 
blacks—I am talking now about the working class 
blacks—have any sour grapes towards progressing, 
blacks and if there is anybody who has that evidence, he 
must please share that with us and divulge the source. 


I would like to caution that whilst we move up in the 
corporate ladders which we do by our owr sweat, we 
mustn't start insulting our very own. The Afrikaner 
didn’t do that. And if we are to take a page or two from 
that kind of experience, we need to open our eyes and 
see,because that’s exactly what the black working class 
has been expecting of us. 


I do have examples of situations where blacks that have 
moved up because of having lost the whole concept of 
“Ubuntu,” and therefore they are seen as sellouts. 


incidentally, the concept of ‘Ubuntu’ does not interfere 
in 2i.y way with individual progress. In fact, it promotes 
that, but it also holds a very high and dear the whole 
concept of ‘you do it for all of us." When you achieve, you 
achieve for all of us. Victory for one is victory for all. 


So let's stop this nonsense of insulting our fellow blacks 
by saying they are envious and they burn down our 
housing, it’s utter crap. 


Nyathi: I did not suggest that the idea of a black person 
working hard and going up the corporate ladder is 
undesirable, just try to get me straight. I said on the 
contrary, we are actually happy and they have all the 
freedom to enjoy the fruit of their labour. However, if 
they are put into positions purely for purposes of window 
dressing, or as a diversion from the issue of political and 
economic deprivation, they we are against it. Do you see 
the nuance there? The point is that at one stage it was 
fashionable that as a black person you had to apologise 
each time you drove a car; like you always have to wear 
jeans and torn shirt and that’s the way to become 
popular. But I mean that was childish, that was trivial. 


So at the end of the day, whether or not you are on the 
right path as a black person, is not just because you are 
poor or rich or a worker or middle class, it’s what you do 
with yourself. To what extent do you contribute to the 
movement towards a genuine political settlement in this 
country? Mandela, by any standards, could be very 
correctly characterised as middle class, and yet he has the 
presence of mind notwithstanding what he could have 
gained as an individual, to still agitate for sa ction as an 
oppressed majority. So I don't label people on the basis 
are they poor, are they rich, are they workers or are they 
middle class—that’s crazy. I look beyond that. You 
should not apologise for living well if you have worked 
for it. 


Where Shall the Sins of the Fathers Be Visited 


Question from the floor: Dr van der Walt mentioned that 
he has got no problem with compensation of the under- 
privileged as long as it is not done at the expense of the 
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privileged. How can one make that sort of compensation 
without taking from the privileged? In the Bible it says 
that people get punished because of the mistake of their 
parents. 


Van der Walt: It may be that I didn’t communicate my 
ideas clearly enough. If something is wrong, if something 
iS unjust, you can’t let that remain as it is. If there are 
undue privileges, you can say well that’s the fact of 
history, let’s keep it that way. You must make amends, 
you must restore, you must bring back justice again. So 
those people, whether they be black or white, pink or 
purple, doesn’t matter, who have undue privileges will 
have to do without them. 


But let’s not underestimate first of all the enormous 
potential of our country and its people. The latent 
potential. That's what I mean by enlarging the cake We 
needn't look at the status quo and say this is our GDP 
[gross domestic product], and let's redistribute that. 


I think the main responsibility of the state is to see to the 
just division of the state expenditure. Same as the 
insurance company, you are working with trust funds 
and that must be dispensed tn a just way. But then don’t 
expect everything from the state, look at private enter- 
prise, look at all sectors, all spheres of life. 


* White Role 
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[Article by Dr Frederick van Zyl Slabbert, director of 
IDASA [Institute for a Democratic Alternative for South 
Africa] and a political consultant. The former leader of 
the Progressive Federal Party hold a PhD from Stellen- 
bosch University.] 


[Text] Over the last 10 years I think it is fair to say that 
South Africa has been trapped in the spiral of violent 
evolution as a result of the interaction between the forces 
of reform, reaction and revolt. 


These three factors ar still operative today. | believe that 
in the manner of our escaping from this spiral of violent 
evolution lies the key to not only black empowerment, 
but to growth in South Africa in general. 


In the current period of moving from apartheid separate 
development to reform, we have reached the stage where 
the dominant mode of politics has become the concept of 
negotiation. This is the solution that is being presented 
by the outside world, by extra-parliamentary forces, and 
it is also accepted now by the dominant party that we 
have to negotiate. 


But the conditions under which political negotiations are 
going to take place are going to have a fundamental 
impact on the nature of black political empowerment. 


This possibility of negotiation holds the seed of breaking 
this cycle of violence. But precisely because the white 
minority has moved into the negotiation mode through 
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the Nationalist Party, and precisely because the revolt 
side is also beginning to consider negotiation, this has 
deepened the anxiety and reaction from the right. 


The relationship between the white minority and black 
empowerment is a multi-dimensional problem. It has to 
play itself out politically, socially and economically. In 
its political context, it's quite obvious that as the state 
creates the conditions for political negotiation, it must 
enable black supporters’ organisations and movements 
to participate freely and legally and openly in the polit- 
ical process—otherwise you don’t know who to negotiate 
with. 


If De Klerk and his government are going to unban, 
release and dismantle apartheid structures and allow for 
normal political participation, they will create a political 
climate that has a fundamentally different impact on 
black political empowerment than if he tries the old land 
futile way of unilateral co-option of people into his 
unilaterally created structure. 


If we look at the social context, for example health, 
welfare and community development patterns, we touch 
on a fundamental issue; the question of land. 


Land as a factor of production not only determines how 
you combine it in the pursuit of economic profit, but 
land as a residential factor. Land as a social base in terms 
of which people can empower themselves educationally, 
socially and in community perspective is a fundamental 
issue that also has to be resolved in the social dimen- 
sions. 


Political and social empowerment set the stage within 
which economic empowerment has to take place. And 
that’s why I don’t think it serves much purpose to look at 
black economic empowerment from what I would call 
the narrow perspective—how to get more personnel 
managers, how to get another black person on the board 
to show that you are a forward thinking company, how to 
use share equity schemes. 


I am not saying these things are not important and that 
they don’t play a symbolic role. But a more fundamental 
question is: how does the black community become part 
of a market economy? How does a market economy 
become part of an economic culture? 


If we are talking about empowerment and what kind of 
economic future we are looking at—because if the 
approach here is basically one from the virtues and 
benefits of a market economy and a substantial number 
of young black people actually believe in a socialist 
alternative—then you can appreciate the responsibility 
that the dominant white minority has to make that 
market economy part of the economic culture of the 
majority of people in the country. 


Unless something happens to enable people to see that 
they can become part of a corporate culture, then | am 
afraid black economic empowerment is going to focus 
more and more on union and labour activity as the only 
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vehicle that can affect the substantially large number of 
people in the economic sector. 


The alternative to that is to actually show that the black 
people can effectively become part of that very small 
base of the economically active population of South 
Africa, the entrepreneurial one which is 2 percent, and 
that they can become part of the engine room of the 
economy. 


Comment—Lucas Sibisi, Development Bank 


The issue of equal access to corporate structures, and 
window dressing vs personal sweat equity is a soul 
searching one. How do you convince eve ~ one that 
you're making it up the corporate ladder out of your own 
effort? Mr Nyathi said we should not apologise if we live 
well if we've earned it, as long as it’s not at the cost of the 
struggle. I didn’t quite agree with the other response that 
blacks moving up look down on others. Winners do not 
look down on others. 


* Equal Redistribution 
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[Text] Tex Harris, Durban U.S. Consul—Question from 
the floor: The posturing that I have heard today is, I think, 
depicted by the cake theory. Dr van der Walt said that the 
answer was to enlarge the cake. Mr Nyathi said the 
answer was to make the cake smaller for the government 
and Mr Negota said the answer was to get someone (o give 
you a cake. So | would appreciate if you all would stop the 
posturing and discuss among yourselves, because 1 think 
we have got a number of very talented people, whai the 
realistic purse is in terms of black political ana black 
economic empowerment. Thanks. 


Van der Walt: I think the real answer 1s productivity and 
| address specifically the matter of state expenditure. 
There is gross in justice—one can have all kind of 
historical reasons for that—when you look at the expen- 
diture per capita on black education and white educa- 
tion. That must be redressed. But let's not simply think 
of redistributing that we have, let's focus at the same 
time on increasing what we have by more productivity 
and that will make this process all the easier. 


Nkuhlu: I am very clear that you need to enlarge the 
cake, there must be growth. But that on its own 1s not 
sufficient. 


You need to enlarge the cake in such a way that in the 
process of enlarging the cake, all those who participate in 
that process get their fair rewards. So it’s not just a 
question of saying, you need to set the right climate and 
make sure that all parties can bargain and get what is fair 
in the process. 


In as far as enlarging the cake, it is very important that 
everybody be enabled to take part meaningfully in the 
process of enlarging that cake. If we all fee! that we have 
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got opportunity and we have got capabilities to con- 
tribute to that process, we will all be committed and fee! 
that there is a future for all of us. 


That’s why I emphasise the question of enhancing the 
capability. | am talking of technology because as far as | 
am concerned, the question of enabling the people to 
harness technology, education and training in this pro- 
cess 1s vital. 


I am not talking only formal schooling. In South Africa 
for instance, in 1985 it was shown that of the 10-million 
in the labour force, more than 60 percent of them 
(including all the population groups) had Standard 7 as 
their highest level of education; which means that those 
people have got very little scientific knowledge and 
possibly very minimal skills. 


These are the kind of things we need to address if 
everybody is going to be involved meaningfully in 
enlarging the cake and everyone is going to feel that he is 
getting a fair share in that cake. 


Nyathi: You know the cake analogy is very popular but it 
could also be really extremely misleading. Ofien pec le 
who have contempt for some of our positions will tell 
you, oh we are not interested in the redistribution of 
poverty. People think there is a pie in the sky, you slice 
it up, the more you spread it the better for everybody. 
No, no, no. 


Look we are economists you know, when we talk of 
redistribution of wealth we are talking of doing this by 
way of policy changes, right? Not by way of an imaginary 
pie in the sky that you slice up. 


Having said that, if you insist on using the cake analogy, 
I have a response. Not only are you worried about the 
size of the cake, but also the creation of this cake and the 
participation involved in the creating of this cake—the 
wider the participation the better. And we all know that 
we do need growth, net growth ir the economy. 


But having said that I am not really so much into trying 
to make the cake smaller for government, I am trying to 
make the cake smaller for apartheid, right? When | 
oppose the present government, it’s not because I don't 
like the faces of the people in the cabinet, no; it’s to the 
extent I identify them with the system of apartheid and 
their police is which suppor the relative deprivation of 
the masses. 


So its important you understand that if I have used the 
word enemy, my enemy is not this or that government, 
its apartheid, and to the extent the present government 
enhances apartheid, obviously I am against their poli- 
cies. 


Dave Geary, Sanlam, from the floor: With ail this talk 
about cakes and baking, | feel a bit like a confectioner. 
But if I could just perhaps share a recipe that might be of 
interest. 
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Now Professor Nkuhlu mentioned the aspect that he 
certainly wouldn't support the idea of handing over a 
mine, but rather people should do ut by their own 
initiative. And just perhaps to share something we have 
recently done, an exercise we did at Saniam indicates 
that by the year 2000, assuming a 3 percent economic 
growth rate, some 5.9-million blacks would be employed 
in the formal sector. 


Now if we assume | percent of projected wages were 
invested and we discount those back to 1989 wags as of 
now, some R450-million would be mobilised. Now, 
obviously, if we had a capital inflow into the country and 
we had a reversal from the sanctions situation and a 5 
percent growth, we would be talking of something like 
R800-million. 


Now had that been invested in a black investment 
company, Mobil could have been bought. In fact, when 
measured against current savings inflows into banks and 
building societies in our Own industry, it would be a 
giant. In fact in the insurance industry it would be 
number 4 on the league of income. 


Now I appreciate that Oscar Wilde has said that to 
Suggest to the poor that they should save is as repugnant 
as suggesting to a starving man that he should eat less. 
But I think the aspect that one should bear in mind that 
if one could mobilise this, one could follow a pattern 
very similar to the Afrikaner. 


I think one also has to just bear in mind that Sanlam had 
been around 30 years before the Afrikaans National 
Party came to power, and had obviously made signifi- 
cant growth patterns there. So that's just a though which 
perhaps I should share with you. 


* Role of Government 
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[Article by Tjaart van der Walt, chairman of Sanlam. 
The former NGK [Dutch Reformed Church] minister 
was rector of Potchefstroom University before entering 
the business world. He holds a doctorate in Theology 
from the Netherlands. ] 


[Text] In the Old Testament, the responsibility of the 
king, of authority, of government, is very much the 
Hebrew ‘Shalom.’ Shalom is quite often translated as 
‘peace,’ but it is much more. Basically it refers to 
something that is round in the sense that it 1s complete; 
there are no deficiencies, no shambles, no chaos. 


The first responsibility of any government in general ts 
peace in this positive, all-embracing sense of the word. 


Peace, justice, freedom and especially with the accent on 
the positive, not simply on the negative. It boils down to 
the responsibility of the state to create a climate of 
general well being, to ensure ample scope for progress 
and prosperity for all. 
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In South Africa we have inherited a legacy of inequality. 
Therefore, the government's responsibility being 
‘Shalom,’ it should take cognizance of whatever lack of 
‘Shalom’ there has been in the past, and make appro- 
priate amends-whether the oppressed, the retarded, 
those who were discriminated against were black or 
white, green or purple. 


But then economic employment cannot be isolated from 
the other spheres of life. After all, ‘Shalom’ means 
wholeness, completeness. There cannot be any effective 
economic empowerment or improvement without polit- 
ical empowerment or improvement, without social, edu- 
cational, cultural and what have you empowerment or 
rather improvement. 


Ap elementary mistake many of my fellow—Afrikaners 
‘aake—and I am sure it must be very irritating to our 
black fellow-South Africans—is to say: Look at what we 
Afrikaners have achieved on our own. We were in the 
economic doldrums ourselves. But we pulled ourselves 
out of it by our sh~*strings. 


We did not simp., vilify the British and the Hoggenhe- 
imers; nor did we expect handouts. We closed our ranks, 
concentrated our efforts, worked very hard, and we 
became an economic power in our own right. 


The basic flaw of this argument is that it overlooks the 
significant fact that the Afrikaners of the ‘20s,"30s and 
‘40s already had formal political power on all levels, and 
that they very clearly used that in order to strengthen 
their economic power. 


The responsibility of the South African government 
regarding black economic empowerment cannot be 
restricted to the field of economics as such; it must 
include the extension of the appropriate political power, 
the upgrading of relevant education, the general 
improvement of the quality of life, and so on. 


Is affirmative action, discrimination in reverse, the 
answer to restore the balance, to compensate for the 
past? As far as I am concerned: No. If discrimination is 
wrong, how can discrimination in reverse, sinning back- 
wards, so to speak, be right? 


Black economic empowerment is a process, and one 
should not succumb to the temptation of short-term 
gains (for example discrimination in reverse) at the 
expense of long-time loss of self-respect, self-sufficiency, 
economic independence. 

Let the government set the exampie in the wi 
expenditure is not only curbed, but redistribute. «a a 
just, fair and equitable way. 


Free everybody from unjust restrictions, from discrimi- 
natory acts, rules and regulations. Pave the way for equal 
opportunities and in this sense for a redistribution of 
wealth. 


Needless to say, if the slices of the cake must be divided 
just, it is far easier to enlarge the cake and thereby 
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enlarge the slices of those who previously had to make do 
with the crumbs and the rejects, without at the same time 
having to diminish so dramatically the size of the slices 
of those who have been served with a selective over- 
supply in the past. 


What the government can and should do, is to repeal (or 
at least, phaseout) all legislation that contributed to the 
situation, and at the same time to establish a framework 
within which conditions can be addressed and systemat- 
ically be improved. 

Peace, justice and freedom boil down to progress, pros- 
perity, a general sense of welibeing for all. 


Comment from the floor: Resel Khoza 


I would like to register a certain measure of disappoint- 
ment and concern at the presentation given by Dr van 
der Walt who was charged with the responsibility of 
outlining to us the role of government in economically 
empowering blacks. The bulk of Dr van der Walt's 
presentation dealt with the role of an ideal government, 
and not the South African government. Where peace is 
concerned, the South African government by imple- 
menting its discriminatory policies is actually actively 
working against peace and daily metes out injustice. 


He talks about liberty, we know that that is circum- 
scribed and reserved for the few. 


* Professor Nkuhiu 
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{Article by Professor Lumkile Nkuhlu, principal of the 
University of the Transkei and sits on the boards of a 
number of public organisations. He holds a masters 
degree in Finance and International Business from New 
York University.] 


[Text] It is only in a socio-political environment in which 
th: creativity and productivity of ordinary people is not 
ceustrained that each individual or group of people is 
motivated to be self-reliant and to take risks. 


Up to now, the tendency in Sub-Saharan countries has 
been to encourage the belief that for any activity to be 
legitimate, it must have the approval and tangibi- sup- 
port of government or the ruling party. Their predomi- 
nant role in the lives of people has destroyed initiative 
and entrepreneurship in Africa. 


There is a need to demystify and reduce the role of the 
government and the ruling party in all spheres of life. 
This will restore the confidence of the people in their 
innate ability to do things for themselves. 


Some of the measures which would satisfy the suggested 
framework are the following: 


¢ A constitution which guarantees individual freedom, 
including the right of an individual, either alone or as 
a member of a group, to engage in any business or 
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career of his/her choice without the need to obtain a 
special permit from the state, except in cases where 
the prac\uct or service to be produced has been 
classifiec as potentially harmful. 

e Public recognition by the head of state of individuals 
or communities who achieve economic success on 
their ow: without government assistance. 

¢ Termina ion of government intervention in the deter- 
minatior of prices. Market forces should be al'wed 
to detemine prices, but in cases where a price 
increase is likely to have a devastating effect on 
destitute families, such families should be identified 
and be given direct assistance, in a manner which 
dves not distort prices. 

¢ Provisions of appropriate support (subsidised loans, 
training and advisory services) to emerging businesses 
in all sectors. 

¢ Adapting the laws and other conventions to enable 
communities to mobilise their own resources and 
provide their own facilities like houses and roads. 
without the fear of prosecution for contravening some 
standards inherited from the colonial era. 

¢ Extension of appropriate infrastructure—electric'ty, 
roads, telecommunications, water—to less developed 
areas. This must be done with the direct involvement 
of the communities concerned. 

¢ Enhancement of the capability of human resources 
through better provision of health services and exten- 
sion of high quality and relevant education and 
training, that is focusei on enabling the people to 
harness and utilise sci:nce and technology for their 


progress. 

¢ Introduction of a Code of Employment Practice to 
guide the advancement of nationals. This is necessi- 
tated by the discriminatory policies of the past. The 
overseeing of the Code of Employment Practice must 
be the responsibility of an institution composed of 
representatives of the government, employers and 
employee organisations. 

¢ Foreign investment should be encouraged. Capital 
and expertise are in very short supply in developing 
countries; therefore they need to be supplemented 
with imports. 

¢ Establishment and maintenance of a stable and pre- 
dictable socio-economic environment, otherwise local 
businessmen and foreign investors will be reluctant to 
mal . iong-term investments. 

¢ Cozamitment to ensuring competence and efficiency 
in the public service by providing appropriate incen- 
tives and refraining from interfering with public ser- 
vice disciplinary enquiries. 


Without doubt, the adoption of the above recommenda- 
tions will bring Sub-Saharan Africa back to the original 
path. For a change policies and strategies will be com- 
patible with the vision of democracy, prosperity and 
self-reliance so vociferously advocated during the early 
sixties. 
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Governments will be doing the things they are best 
equipped to do. The business of creating wealth will be 
left to the people. 


The question of eliminating inequality caused by many 
years of economic injustice in newly independence coun- 
tries 1S a sensitive one. Definitely, steps must be taken to 
ensure immediate equality of opportunities, but at the 
same time steps must be taken to ensure that those who 
were disadvantaged in the pasi are in a position to 
compete on equal terms. 


In analysing the results of the economic empowerment 
initiatives, the evidence leads to the conclusion that very 
little success has been achieved. The dependence of 
Africa on developed countries has increased and, in 
terms of many indicators, Africa is still the most under- 
developed Third World continent 


To reverse economic detenoration and revitalise socio- 
economic developments. it is suggested that govern- 
ments concentrate on creating conducive environments 
for entrepreneurs and on investing in activities which 
enhance the creativity and productivity of the people. 
They should not endeavour to enrich the people directly, 
but to do everything possible to enable the people to 
enrich themselves. In other words, they should accept 
that it is individuals and individual communities that 
bring about self-sustaining development—not govern- 
ments. 


* U.S. Disinvestment 
34000248 Johannesbure BLACK ENTERPRISE 
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[Text] Question from the floor: 1 wholeheartedly support 
blacks acquiring disinvesting companies. But will there be 
more voluntary support from disinvesting American busi- 
ness to sell to black business? The disinvesting American 
companies do vot seem to believe in black economic 
empowerment. ) hey sell to the Gencors, the Deltas and to 
some Venters 


What I am proposing is that this must be a strategy, i 
must be formalised by economic and political liberation 
forces to pressurise the American Congress, to force 
these companies to also sell cheaply to black new owners, 
as they do to Gencors and so on. It must a condition for 
these companies to leave the country, and they must 
disinvest. 


!1 presume the American Congress believes in black 
economic empowerment, and if they believe in that they 
must support us 1.4 this 


Comment from the floor—Tex Harns, Durban U. § 
consultant: In the US. system of free enterprise, the 
American Government system ‘s very loathe to tell 
American business what to do with their assets. I think 
there would a very slim realistic chance of the Congress 
telling anyone who owns anything how to dispose of that 
other than to use the price mechanism. 
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One of the major considerations in terms of American 
corporations who have divested has been the issue of the 
continuity of their business operation to protect the jobs 
and the pension funds of their employees. They feel a 
very strong Commitment to what they have built up and 
are not leaving behind in South Africa. 


In the Mobil situation, there was an offer from black 
businessmen who agreed not only to meet the $150- 
million, delivered outside South Africa and not in finan- 
cial rands but in U.S. dollars. 


But the organisation which came forward had demon- 
Strated no experience in running a large corporation 
Also, the bid came after major negotiations had taken 
place with Gencor and other companies in South Africa. 


So I would sugyest two things. One is the development 
early on of black groups who can demonstrate both the 
financial ability and also the managerial ability to take 
over foreign companies as they leave. They should 
become well known, they should essentially be known as 
a bidder for these companies as they depart South Africa, 
not only to Americans, but British, West German and 
other companies. 


The model of enlarging the cake, making the cake 
smaller or asking someone to give you a cake applies here 
as well. And I agree with a number of the speakers who 
have talked about the peanut theory versus the serious 
economic need for blacks to enter into major businesses 
as a meaningful way of black economic empowerment. 


But that will take substantial organisation on the part of 

black businessmen to demonstrate both the ability to run 

the companies, and also the ability to acquire the loans 

r order to pay what the market price is for the divesting 
irm. 


Neube: First and foremost, | am not quite sure that | 
share your view that blacks have got to wait, or have to 
demonstrate a financial and managerial ability, to use 
your words, prior to acquiring these companies. 


I think they can acquire those companies notwith- 
standing that they don’t have these financial and mana- 
gerial skills because those companies are: |) An ongoing 
concern already; 2) They have got managers who have 
who have the skills land the financial abilities who are 
already there. So you are not going to get rid of those 
skills, and in any event where you don’t have skills, you 
buy the skills. That however does not stop you being an 


entrepreneur. 


I am an entrepreneur but I know nothing about 
accounting, that does not make me a poor entrepreneur. 
Some of the best entrepreneurs are the ones who don’t 
even have these managerial and financial skills. But the 
skill that they have is to look at opportunity and to take 
risks and that is a scarce skill. 


Financial and managerial skills can be acquired in the 
universities, whereas entrepreneurship may not be 
acquired din there 
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Secondly, | want to suggest to you that you only known 
about the pudding in tasting the pudding. You only 
acquire financial and managerial skills in partw-ypating 
actively in finance and management. So I am suggesting 
that you learn by active participation and not by being a 
passive spectator. 


Thirdly, | share your point that I don’t think the Con- 
gressional people will instruct companies who they 
should sell to. My suspicion is that some of your con- 
gressional leaders wouldn't like to see black economic 
empowerment because they have got their own agenda. 
But that’s another matter. 


Question from the floor—Dawn Mokhobo: Mr Ncube, are 
you saying that black people are economically empowered 
enough today to be able to achieve what you have 
described—like buy a Mobil? Or are you in fact saying 
that white financial institutions should make it possible 
for black people to acquire these? 


Ncube: Now I am just using Mobil as an example, also 
partly because it has been here for 92 years and think it’s 
sad that it should have left. Here 1s Mobil which ts going 
for $150-million. The first thing that comes to mind to 
most people, perhaps even more blacks, is “My God, 
where am I going to get $1 50-million dollars? We are the 
poog, the deprived, we are the wretched of the earth. 


Now it seems to me that in fact you can raise that money 
because firstly Mobil itself was an Ongoing business with 
assets that are there. So by buying the assets, you have 
got the collateral by definition. You have a company that 
has a record of performance, so it’s something that 
everybody knows. Now it’s $150-million, but its real 
value 1s $400-million, therefore, you have already got a 
positive cash flow. You have already got a positive asset 
in your balance sheet, and in that way you could raise the 
money. 


* Unemploymen 
34000248 Johannesburg BLA’ K ENTERPRISE 
in English Oct 89 p 34 


[Article by Obed Kunene, a businessman and chairman 
of the Natal Regional Board Urban Foundation. For- 
merly editor of LANGA LASENATAL, he is a Nieman 
fellow and is a trustee and executive member of 
numerous educational, cultural, religious, business and 
community organizations. | 


[Text] At the height of the violence which hit us in 
Durban in 1985, the better looking homes were threat- 
ened with petrol bombs, and roving gangs of hoodlums 
went from house to house, looting and plundering with 
impunity. 


As they did so, the cry was often heard: “The people shall 
share.” 


Elsewhere in the country, thugs posing as ‘comrades’ are 
known to have hijacked motor cars, ostensibly in the 
cause of the liberation struggle, but in reality for no more 
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than joy rides at the end of which the vehicles have been 
either destroyed or abandoned. 


Observers and commentators have detected a common 
thread in the instances referred to. It is that unemploy- 
ment cannot be far behind in the list of causes giving rise 
to the untenable situation confronting the black commu- 
nities. 


Certainly, in the escalating violence and killing fields of 
Natal, unemployment has been cited among the major 
contributing factors. 


What to do with the masses of the unemployed? Note 
that I say with and not for. 


Our unerapioyed do not need to be fed with dozens of 
loaves of bread and pieces of fish. They need to be taught 
how to fish for themselves. They need access to resources 
and skills that would enable them to bake their own 
bread. 


The spazas have shown the way. 


The plethora of trading and other business activities in 
the informal sector point to the future and the way things 
are going to be in this country. 


The government’s duty in this regard is to move percep- 
tibly and with all deliberate haste towards the post- 
apartheid society we hear so muc about. This is a 
society that will be free from the inhibiting constraints of 
apartheid foisted on us for the past 4 decades. 


We desire a non-racial, just and humane society where 
the worth and not the race of colour of the individual will 
be considered supreme. 


The white South African economy should break with the 
traditional view of the black businessmen as small 
traders and allow them to become full-scale participants 
in the economic mainstream. 


Job creation opportunities for the growing numbers of 
unemployed should not be the exclusive preserve of the 
formal white business sector. Blacks should be encour- 
aged and helped towards becoming major employers in 
their own right. 


Rules, regulations and laws which set black business 
apart from white business must be unconditionally 
removed. 


White business leadership should launch a concerted 
effort to help uplift, not in a charitable way, struggling 
black businesses. 


Retired white business executives should consider 
making themselves available to offer their considerable 
skills and expertise to blacks wishing to climb on the 
capitalist bandwagon. Those blacks who would wish to 
be free and enterprising should be nurtured and devel- 
oped by the exponents of the system. 
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What is good for society as a whole must be good for big 
business as well. Therefore big business should invest in 
Organisations which are active in developing small busi- 
ness, such as the SBDC [Small Business Development 
Corporation] and the Urban Foundation. 


Black businessmen (and women, for that matter) already 
active in the formal sector can also make a contribution 
by being positively responsive to the challenges posed by 
the spazas and other unconventional black business 
ventures. 


In helping the unemployed, I think that care should be 
taken never ever to throw money at the problem. This is 
the danger that I see in some foreign-funded programmes 
intended to put economic power into black muscles but 
which encourage dependency syndrome. 


Care should also be taken not to create the impression 
that it is feasible to make an entrepreneur of every single 
unemployed person. 


Business opportunities should be created for as many 
prospective participants as there might be. But for those 
with not the slightest inclination towards self- 
sufficiency, the creation of jobs should be of paramount 
importance. 


It is interesting to note the cost of creating a job in the 
informal sector. It is as little as R200—about one-tenth 
of what big business has to spend. 


In conclusion, I must say that I believe the ideas and 
suggestions for coping with the phenomenon of the 
unemployed masses are inexhaustible. 


My own concentration would focus specifically on aiding 
the black business sector, both the formal as well as the 
informal. I would have a special bias in favour of the 
more formally established. Although in GDP [gross 
domestic product] terms the contribution by this sector 
is minuscule, I believe it merits special consideration, if 
only for its long existence and traceable track records. 


By economically empowering those black business 
people who have shown aptitude and flair, but who have 
lacked the support structures vital for successful opera- 
tions of their undertaking, I believe the ordinary man in 
the street who is without a job at the moment is also 
being helped in the long run. 


* Small Business 


34000248 Johannesburg BLACK ENTERPRISE 
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[Article by Phil Khumalo, chief executive of Business 
Challenge. He has a B Adm Hon degree as well as a 
number of diplomas. He serves on the executive bodies 
of a number of business and community organizations. } 


[Text] The economics of the informal sector is the 
economics of survival. Without this sector black eco- 
nomic empowerment is incomplete. Wealth creation 
assists black people to vote with their money. Economic 
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empowerment will assist the process of change, but will 
not replace political change. 


We challenge big business to become committed and to 
help to build the informal sector. Very few companies in 
South Africa have a vision and don’t really know the 
informal market at this stage. 


In SABTA (SA Black Taxi Association) you have got 
about 300 associations using some R64-million petrol. 
You have R200-million spent on insurance, R800- 
million on spares and accessories. You have 75,000 
taxis—which actually is a conservative figure—and you 
have got about 150,000 small businesses supported by 
the taxi industry. That is black economic empowerment. 


The spaza shops are massive. I know they have got a lot 
of opposition and the wholesale manager gave me a good 
reason why he doesn’t give cards to these people. He 
said, ‘Phil, I have to look after my traders. These people 
are Opposition to the traders that | am supposed to 
serve.” 


Now we have said bye-bye to the wholesalers, keep your 
cards, and the newly formed Soweto Spaza Shop Asso- 
Ciation is contacting every company. They are cooper- 
ating, giving us products direct. We know this will create 
conflict with the wholesalers, but the products wi.l land 
in Soweto. 


The spaza shop is saying to the trader of the township, 
you have been sitting in a small shop for too long, now is 
the time for you to expand otherwise here we come. go to 
organisations like NAFCOC [National African Feder- 
ated Chamber of Commerce]—they are the ones now 
that must upgrade the traders and group them together 
into complexes in the township and leave the spaza shop 
to look for this type of convenience store. 


In Business Challenge we finance just over 2,000 semi- 
formal business people of all calibre together with Allied 
Bank. We link big business and small businesses 
together, and we are grouping ourselves as companies to 
take advantage of business opportunities. 


Our members recently put up the money to buy a car 
wash in Benoni, which is working out beautifully and 
employing 25 people. 


Recently we wanted to hold a meeting at Iscor premises 
in Benoni. We were not allowed in as they said this is a 
whites only place. And so we decided to buy the place, 
and now it is multi-racial. So if you are not allowed in, 
buy it and change it. And that to me is black economic 
empowerment. 


We have over R1.5-million in liquid cash that we keep 
with Allied Bank, ond it’s increasing on a monthly basis 
because members are contributing R50 per month. 


To me that is black economic empowerment based on 
numbers. When you calculate 1,000 people investing 
R50 each per month, that is quite a lot. They can afford 
to buy someth’ng. And definitely we can to Gavin Relly 
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and say give us half the mine, we will pay half, just give 
us 50 percent. At least that offer could probably be 
considered. 


I therefore challenge companies not to ignore this impor- 
tant commitment to building the informal sector. You 
will never regret your participation, because you will 
have not only earned good monetary profits but you will 
be assured of a bright and long future in South Africa. 


Comment 


Unidentified Delegate: The fear that people will be 
absorbed into the status quo and not realise they are 
being used as window dressing has not been realised— 
you can’t buy people who are disenfranchised. 


We need to create an atmosphere in which to move 
forward, and to accept that whites had a head start. 


There is no power in being at the consumer end of the 
economy. 'f blacks have a stake, meaningful involve- 
ment in ihe economy, it will be of benefit to everyone. 
Let’s work out a plan of affirmative action for South 
Africa and debate it. A kind of a Marshall Plan. 


Second Delegate: In education, we are not really con- 
cerned with the economy, but when there are imbal- 
ances, I think we educationalists are the first people to 
scream. Because these imbalances in education—and I 
am thinking of black education—leave the educationists 
and the child in a twilight existence. A world of the lotus 
eaters. A world where everything is always afternoon, the 
sun is about to set all the time. There is no initiative, 
there is no chance of innovation, you have to rely on 
handouts, somebody does the planning for you and yours 
is to accept, you are reduced to the state of a receptacle 
aad yet you are in education. This is the unfortunate 
Situation. 


Discussion—Dog Eat Dog Competition: Black Brothers 
Come Short 


Magwaza: The question that bothers me is the serious 
disadvantages of the so-called small businessman, com- 
pared to the informal sector trader. 


Firstly, he has to come up with structures that have to 
meet certain legal requirements, he cannot just trade 
under a tree or in a taxi. He has to satisfy certain 
requirements. 


Secondly, he is expected to pay wages that are in terms of 
the Wage Determination Act that applies in his industry. 


Thirdly, he is competing on a daily basis and is going 
through a very and harsh experience with the big guys 
operating in town who since 1976 up tll now learnt how 
to penetrate the hitherto preserved black areas. 


Fourthly, he is expected to pay tax, and this person is 
expected to compete with a person in the informal sector 
who really does not have all these requirements imposed 
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on him. And there is a danger here that people will fight 
amongst themselves, which I think is something to be 
avoided. 


It’s very well to talk about deregulation and what it does 
and what it doesn’t do, but there are these kinds of 
realities. Now I want to ask Mr Khumalo, how do they 
propose to form linkages with the small business person 
so that they begin to facilitate the process of avoiding 
violence and actually building collaboration and cooper- 
ation between these two? 


Khumalo: Take for instance the taxi industry. The taxi 
licenced people are having to put up fights with the 
pirates, and they even go the Transportation Board and 
say, ‘please put up road blocks and arrest these people.” 


They arrest one today, he pays the fine, tomorrow he 
goes back on the road. They arrest him the next week, he 
sits there, he gets another fine, he pays, he is on the road 
in a new combi. 


Same thing with the liquor people and the bootleggers. 
At the end of the day, the police are spending sleepless 
nights and they have said, ‘God bless us all and let them 
work, we will go there whenever we have time. We must 
be off sometime, we can’t put up a fight against these 
people.” 


All this and the fighting will never ever eliminate the 
people that want to survive. These people are not really 
out there to make big profits, they are only there to 
survive. That is why I say the small man must be 
accommodated. 


And these people don’t even have bouncing cheques, 
they buy cash, they are no problem. They do not worry 
anybody about saying, ‘please give me credit, give me a 
loan.’ They just pay cash and go and sell and come back 
and pay cash. You and me sometime we end up with 
rubber cheques and we are in court. These people 
operate clear business. 


I have no answer about the conflict. Deregulation is 
causing more problems to some of the people that are 
holding licenses. And some of these people that are 
holding licenses were also illegal yesterday and when 
they have their own trading licence, they close the door 
behind them. 


And the other people say we want also to get in, don’t 
close the door, otherwise we carry on. And that conflict 
will be there. The solution of it we must look for, all of 
us. 


Comment from the floor: In Natal where I come from, 
we have had several discussions with formal operators 
like shopkeepers and all the suppliers. Actually they do 
support the small men, and it’s working beautifully. 
They legalise suppliers supplying more people and tien 
there is a lot of money, it works beautifully. 
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And the same thing with bottle store owners who rely 
entirely on shebeeners. And so the legalised operation 
must help the small informal operator and it works for 
everybody. 


Comment—Mr Dhlomo: | have had experience as a 
general dealer for some time and my experience tells me 
that there isn’t really a threat of any magnitude towards 
the general dealer from the spaza shops. 


If you run your business in a manner that attracts a fair 
amount of customers, I don’t really think you are threat- 
ened. If you see a number of spaza shops springing up 
around you, it definitely means there is something wrong 
with your own operation. 


If you stock your shop fully and if you have your services 
jacked up, and if you have got the right and correct 
pricing and so on, | really don’t ‘hink the spaza shop has 
a chance of closing you down. There definitely has got to 
be co-existence. 


Anything Goes in the Fight Against Over-Regulation 


Khumalo: In Taiwan, where you do anything, nobody 
worries you if you want to put up a little fast food in 
front of a shop. You sell today, tomorrow you are not 
there, you change your spot, nobody says you should 
move between one kilometre from this point to that 
point. If you see people attending a festival today, you 
move there. 


But in this country, they say no, your licence does not 
allow you to move there, you move in this direction. You 
are told by the man who doesn’t know anything about 
marketing, somebody who has never attended a mar- 
keting course. But he tells you where to trade and how to 
trade. 


I think NAFCOC is one organisation that has been trying 
to do everything to fight this thing. But my cry is what 
about big organisations, because if Meyer Kahn walks 
into Vlok’s office, he recognises him, but he doesn’t 
know who Phil Khomalo is. 


As a result, I keep a photo where I have been with PW 
Botha—he is no longer there now but he is still impor- 
tant and the licence department still recognises him— 
and Vlok. I happened to be there with these two guys and 
had a picture taken while I was standing next to them. So 
whenever they come for licenses, | produce this photo- 
graph. I say, ‘here is Mr Vlok, he is the one who is 
managing this thing.’ And I get out easy, that’s all I go 
through. At this point in time we have to use everything, 
let us not fight the battle alone. 


* Productivity Quality 
34000248 Johannesburg BLACK ENTERPRISE 
in English Oct 89 p 42 


[Article by Don Ncube, an industrial relations consultant 
with Anglo American Corporation and a member of the 
Anglo and De Beers Chairman’s Fund. He holds a M.Sc 
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in Manpower Studies and has served on the executives of 
a number of business and community bodies. He is also 
a past president of the Black Management Forum.] 


[Text] Black Economic Empowerment has to transcend 
and go beyond the level of the sole proprietor—the 
barbershop or fish and chips show owner! 


The informal ec »nomy serves the purpose of keeping the 
pangs of hunger and poverty at bay. It is essential for 
survival and subsistence, but not one of jus should 
remain trapped in the peripheral economy, because to do 
so is to run the risk of being economically marginalised, 
even in a post-apartheid society. 


I am therefore suggesting that blacks should initiate the 
process of deconcentration and devolving economic 
power from the few to the many. 


in practical terms, what are the possible solutions? 


¢ Buyouts. Blacks should strive to acquire some of the 
companies that are disinvesting from our shores. 
These are lucrative assets with a proven record of 
performance and their buying price in relatively inex- 
pensive. 

¢ Stock markets. Blacks should actively participate in 
the hurly burly of capital and stock markets. 

¢ Ownership. We should gain access into the mining 
and manufacturing process,and establish our compet- 
itive edged in the international marketplace as 
employers and producers, rather than simple units of 
production. 


To achieve these objectives the following prerequisites 
are essential: 


¢ Leadership. There must be high quality in terms of 
the calibre of black leadership and the goods and 
services Offered by the black worker. At the end of the 
day, a client will not buy from me simply because I 
am black. That in fact will be an affront to my dignity. 


Our market share of the cake will increase because of 
good quality products and a reasonably competitive 
price, and not because of sentimental ties. 


Productivity. There must be productivity. This means 
producing more with less, increasing volume without 
increasing costs, working smarter and not necessarily 
harder. 


This also means creating a new work ethos through 
involving workers directly in the decisionmaking 
machinery of the production process. 


Hopefully this would eliminate the work alienation that 
emanates from both the product and the process of 
producing goods and services. 


Share schemes. Finally, those who produce wealth must 
share and fruits of their labour by earning decent wages 
and the added value. They must become shareholders. 
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These goals cannot be achieved in the midst of political 
polarisation. Only through the politics of inclusion and 
not exclusion can we attain some of these goals. 


To realise these goals the much needed democratisation 
and humanisation of the workplace is an essential ingre- 
dient. 


Lastly, quality education in the areas of technical, man- 
agerial and financial skills is essential. 


Above all, black economic empowerment should not be 
rooted in welfai> handouts to the poor down-trodden 
blacks. Ii should be anchored on souna economic, com- 
mercial reasons and not philanthropism. 


Handouts will perpetuate the syndrome of dependency 
and deprivation. 


Comment 


John Kane-Berman, SA [South Africa] institute of Race 
Relations: Mr Nyathi’s view ©. sanctions are held on a 
basis of deep conviction and cannot be lightly dismissed, 
whether one agrees with him or not. 


However, I do not believe anyone should talk lightly 
about inevitable job losses. I don’t believe we should talk 
lightly about Britain going to war against Germany— 
millions of people died in World War Ii. 


Our own Institute of Race Relations shows pretty con- 
vincingly that it is possible for this society to change, and 
that change can find a way, particularly in the socio- 
economic sphere, without violence and that it can 
change in the political field without violence as well. 


World War II resulted from a failure of diplomacy and of 
people to read the signs. If we read the signs here and 
don’t allow diplomacy to fail, we don’t have to pay the 
price of war. 


Unidentified delegate: Forget the Afrixaner model and 
how they pulled themselves up by their bootstraps, and 
look at the Indian community as a mode!. They too have 
humble origins and no political rights, but have econom- 
ically empowered themselves. 


MD Grier, Truworth: The conference contributed to 
better mutual understanding—black and white. 


* Financial Institutions 


34000248 Johannesburg BLACK ENTERPRISE 
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[Article by Willie Ramoshaba, chief executive of WR 
Ramoshaba Consultants and a guest presenter on Radio 
Metro. He holds a B.Compt degree from UNISA and has 
served on the executives of a number of business and 
community organizations. } 


[Text] There is very little that we can expect financial 
institutions—and banks in particular—to do in terms of 
overall national economic empowerment. 
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What is it that First National Bank can do? What is the 
measurement of any manager of the bank? It is the 
bottom line. We can’t realistically look at those type of 
bodies to try to empower us economically. 


What should we do? Let me firstly describe the ingredi- 
ents for an ideal national economic empowerment pro- 
gramme. 


¢ Control. If we are going to empower and develop any 
community, that community must be a major ingre- 
dient of that process. My type of programme would 
involve all the nationally based black organisations. 

e Accountability to the community. People must feel 
that they are responsible. 

¢ Size. Whatever programme we come out with must be 
big enough. It must cause concern, the whole world 
must talk about it. 

¢ Sound economic principles. Let’s put charity aside 
and create a win-win situation for all. 

¢ Social audit. The community out there must reflect 
on the programme and say this is what we wait. 

¢ Economically and financially viable. The scheme 
must be able to sustain itself. 


Obviously other ingredients would include an educa- 
tional value to make up for the backlog in our commu- 
nity’s lack of basic principles. And it must also instill a 
sense of pride and ownership. 


I am talking about establishing in South Africa a 
National Fund in which everyone could have a sense of 
ownership and belonging. 


How would it work? Which blacks would participate? I 
have already sounded out quite a number organizations 
like SABTA [Southern Africa Bus and Taxi Association], 
NAFCOC [National African Federated Chamber of 
Commerce], ABASA [Association of Black accountants 
of South Africa], Black Lawyers Association, Consumer 
Union, and Achib. They love the idea. 


Now, where does the money come from? I could pose a 
challenge to any of the companies in the country and say: 
out of your social responsibility programmes just put 
aside 10 percent into the fund. And don’t give it as 
charity because that is poisonous, we are talking business 
here. Loan it to the fund at interest to say 5 percent or 10 
percent repayable in 12 months. 


Is that difficult to any company to imagine? Foreign 
agencies, government agencies—this money too please 
don’t give it to us for free, we don’t want handouts. Lend 
that money to us, we will pay the interest and we will 
actually pay you back. 


Will this scheme make money? My answer is yes. the fact 
that I am saying give me that money, I will pay interest, 
that’s a sound economic principle as well. 


And what am I going to do with that money? I will take 
that money go to Gavin Relly and say: Out of the 352 
companies that you have, I want to buy one of them. I 
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have got R100-million in the bank. With the National 
Fund I can say I want to buy you at a fair market price. 
I have got the money. 


We will do business with our fellow white South Africans 
in a fair win-win situation. 


How can ordinary worker, a scooter driver, get involved 
in this? Somebody earlier on here mentioned a figure of 
one million people in Soweto, and that R10 from each of 
them could take us somewhere else. 


Can’t we subdivide the shares in that company and add 
on a little bit of a premium? A share is R10 plus R2 
premium. And get the black organisations to go sell a 
R10 share. Why don’t we go to the stock exchange. It’s 
not in line with the Third World environment in which 
we are operating. 


Wouldn’t it reverse the trend of the country, if for the 
first time the hawker is selling a share in a company 
that’s black? The shareholders will vote in matters of that 
company,we can vote out the chairman, we can vote on 
what dividends we want. If we want to be serious about 
black economic empowerment, let’s think big and let’s 
think business. 


Comment 


JG Cockburn, Impala Platinum: If Mr Ramoshaba’s 
proposal is accepted, then the conference was worth- 
while. 


Horace Masimula, Choice Discount Foods: I am 
impressed with the way people handle the different 
points of view. It’s a good platform, rather like a nego- 
tiating table. It’s important that economic empowerment 
of blacks should be done by blacks themselves. 


Gibson Thula, Kilimanjaro Bottling: This conference is 
importani in understanding the need of a multiple 
approach to SA [South Africa]’s problems. The end 
result of economic empowerment is a better post- 
apartheid society. 


Discussion—Financing and the National Fund: A Few 
Apparent Contradictions Are Cleared Up To Prepare 
the Way 


Question from the floor: | was quite impressed with the 
sort of criteria Mr Ramoshaba laid down for the so- 
called national fund or scheme. However, he said that 
the financial! institutions have no role, and I find it a bit 
of a contradiction when he then recommends a national 
fund. 


If we look firstly at the financial institutions, | would 
argue that we are not talking of the scale of involvement 
of financial institutions, but I think first and foremost we 
are talking about a access of people to the financial 
institution. 


I think in the same way we look back on how the building 
societies got involved in the housing market in the black 
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townships. I think that to me demonstrated a fact that 
the first thing is access, then the next step is scale, what 
scale do you want to get involved in such development? 


{[Ramoshaba] A lot of people have been assisted by the 
small business units of existing banks. Take, for instance, 
the Standard Bank where I was involved in starting their 
small business unit. 


Nationally they currently have something like 15 small 
business managers who are assessing loan applications. 
On average, each manager would handle at the very most 
four applications a month. 


Why? Because he must be involved in the feasibility 
thereof. 


So we are looking at 80 people a month, multiplied by 
the 10 institutions that there area. That is not the type of 
thing we can come and spend time on public forums 
about. And those units of the bank, be assured ladies and 
gentlemen, they are one of the most profitable entities in 
those banks. 


They take security like any other divisions of the bank. 
The only reason why they have been established sepa- 
rately is because the managers are judged in terms of 
time, he is allowed time to go out and see to it wherever 
you are. That’s the only major difference. 


So I am saying, if we are serious, and want to come out 
with an impactful programme, we might need to look at 
the type of programmes that involve a wide spectrum of 
the entire society. 


Question from the floor: Now talking about the national 
fund, you said one of the methods of getting that fund off 
the ground would be to approach the companies and 
persuade them maybe to give a portion of their social 
responsibility budget. But this would have to be done on 
sound business principles so that the paternalistic over- 
tone should be removed. Now if you do that, how does 
that differ from the approach to the financial institu- 
tions? The bank will screen you, would look at the 
viability of the scheme. What makes the company dif- 
ferent this time? 


First | would like to comment on transforming blacks 
from employee to employer situation, wouldn't that be a 
beauty in South Africa? Then we are one as a nation, that 
is the hardcore of my national fund. 


That is the bottom of it all, to make that person feel that 
although I am cleaning the street and I am doing it very 
well, you know that there is that managing director of 
that company, do you know that next week when we 
have got an AGM, I can fire him., That is the message. 


For the first time let’s think of the people out there who 
never ever dreamt about that. 


Approaching companies on social responsibility pro- 
grammes that their assessment would be similar to the 
banks, the only reason I am saying we will have to 
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approach corporate South Africa, the type fund I am 
talking about would wipe out Trust Bank tomorrow. 


If they were to given us the type of money I am talking 
about, they would have no money to lend to the hawker 
down there. If the same were to approach the owners of 
First National, which is Anglo American, why because 
that’s where the pool of the money lies, not within the 
First National. And again I am not going there cap in 
hand, I am saying lend me that money. Charge me 
interest and I will pay you back. 


Question from the floor: Mr Ramoshaba what parallels 
or what lessons can you draw from the initiatives that 
have been taken by the blacks to have a meaningful 
participation in the economic development or a eco- 
nomic empowerment which will be different from the 
fund that you are suggesting? For instance, the initiatives 
that have been undertaken by NAFCOC? 


Ramoshaba: NAFCOC tried and there are still schemes 
under way. There is a NAFCOC centre, a Soweto invest- 
ment company that got involved with Pepsi Cola. Great, 
it’s beautiful. That’s economic empowerment to the 
black nation. 


But I am saying, can’t we move a bit wider? Are we here 
as a nation going to sit and talk and agonise about one 
shopping centre in Soweto, called Black Chain? As far as 
NAFCOC is concerned, that’s a meaningful step. 


Now I am saying, if you can combine NAFCOC and 
bring in SABTA [Southern Africa Bus and Taxi Associ- 
ation], bring in Achib, bring in Business Challenge of Mr 
Khumalo here, bring in all of those chaps together, not to 
talk, not to form another association as it were, but to 
start meaningful projects. 


I have the greatest respect for what black organisations 
have achieved, but we seem to stop somewhere else. 


* Management, Labor 
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[Text] If there is to be any meaningful economic empow- 
erment, management and labour need to get to grips with 
subjects like education and training. 


Now I know management gets shocked when I raise this 
because it brings ut to the question: who is responsible 
for education and training? And I turn round and say, 
everybody is. If we have allowed the education system in 
this country to become what it is, it is the responsibility 
of everybody, not only the government, to make sure 
that the right kind of education and training is provided 
for the people here. 
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If the union is going to be the conscience of management, 
they must bring it up and they must deal with it, 
otherwise economic empowerment for blacks becomes 
meaningless. 


They need to negotiate with employ: rs to sponsor 
schools and increase their scholarships, particularly to 
black students at technikons. They must ensure a signif- 
icant entrance of blacks into the trade in their own 
organisation. 


They must push management to promote appropriate 
in-company education and training schemes, not the 
kind of wishy washy stuff that is being done at present. 


As a human resource manager and being black, I need 
my black brothers to actually help me in the process of 
convincing the company that this is critical. And I make 
no bones about it, I need his support. That's the only 
time that management really sit up and listens, because 
labour has power which now and again they unleash and 
management really listens, and listens, very, very seri- 
ously. 


Labour organisations need to challenge management 
when they use all kind of tactics to fob off the whole 
question of affirmative action. In my experience, man- 
agement accepts there is a need for blacks to move up the 
corporate ladder. But along with this go perceptions that 
blacks are emotional and not objective, even thought 
here is no empirical evidence to prove this. We need 
management/labour relations to challenge some of these 
stereotypes if there is going to be any economic miracle. 


Management and labour must also address the whole 
question of housing. Central to this will be the whole 
issue of the Group Areas Act. 


There is a lot of money lying in the pension schemes and 
provident funds, and the trade unions that are now 
trustees in those funds should introduce the question of 
taking some of those monies and investing it in a way to 
deal with the housing problem in the country. 


We need to deal with those kinds of issues at manage- 
ment/labour relations level. Health and hygiene finally 
we still have to talk about that in 1989. You cannot talk 
seriously of black economic empowerment if a black 
cannot be admitted to hospital because the hospital is 
full and other hospitals are lying empty. Labour, together 
with management, should challenge those organisations 
and institutions, otherwise nobody will actually under- 
stand and believe the whole thing about economic 
empowerment. 


There needs to be a different kind of planning in com- 
panies, planning that is going to involve blacks. Planning 
has been the prerogative, quite understandably, of the 
management—but blacks are rot there in significant 
numbers. If there is to be any planning to facilitate 
economic empowerment, it must involve blacks from the 
very beginning, otherwise they are going to fall into 
major pitfalls and there will be no commitment to it. 
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We are going to be called upon as organisations to have 
a different understanding of leadership as a process. All 
the motivation theories that we have been used to are not 
going to be applicable in our multi-cultural situation. 


Standards to make sure that control is effective will have 
to be developed jointly between management and labour 
and they will have to come up with systems that are 
going to make it possible for feedback to go back to the 


people. 


Decisionmaking is going to be another very, very serious 
process in this, because it will have to involve blacks if 
we are talking about meaningful economic empower- 
ment. I am talking about partnership here. 


Communication is going to be very, very necessary. The 
whole understanding of what meaning is, from different 
cultural societies, is going to be serious. Personal com- 
munication is going to be needed. Organisational com- 
munication is going to be needed. Most of these things 
are going to be negotiated if there is to be any meaningful 
commitment to them. Therefore consultation processes, 
bargaining processes, joint problem solving processes; 
organisations if they are to have any meaningful role to 
play in this whole process of economic empowerment 
will have to look at this. 


Perhaps fundamental in this is going to be the whole 
question of team, group, and relationship building. 


Now what does an organisation need to be able to deal 
with this kind of situation? 


e Leadership: We will have to move away from auto- 
cratic directive leadership and try to practice what we 
understand as democratic participative leadership 
style. That is going to be critical. 

¢ Communication: We will have to learn very pretty 
fast that one way type of communication is not going 
to work. We need to be able to develop a network of 
communication otherwise all our schemes that we are 
going to work. We kneed to be able to develop a 
network of communication otherwise all our schemes 
that we are going to come up with are not going to be 
known, they are not going to be understood, and they 
are not going to be appreciated by the people for 
whom they are meant. 

¢ Relationships: We need to move very fast from the 
narrow sense of understanding competitiveness to try 
and create collaborative relationships where the 
slogan is going to be, ‘Victory for one 1s a victory for 
all,’ rather than ‘An injury to one is injury to all, or 
‘Victory for one is injury to all.’ 

¢ Motivation: Organisations will have to move away 
from the whole concept of moti vating people through 
coersion. We need to move toward trying to create 
and build commitment. We need to create a climate 
that is going to move away from an impersonal 
situation where it create a situation where everybody 
is going to feel he belongs. 
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If an organisation is to survive in these turbulent times, 
it must pursue these directions otherwise black empow- 
erment is going to be really problematic. 


Comment 


Reuel Khoza, businessman: This conference does add 
some value in that a variety of people from all walks of 
life had the chance to express their opinions, from Relly, 
representing corporate South Africa, to Renwick, repre- 
senting outside nations. 


But what was lamentable was the absence of significant 
public organisations, like the trade union block. They 
were conspicuous by their absence, some issues were not 
addressed and that was regrettable. 


Input from the corporate sector was very well repre- 
sented by Mr Relly. But he hasn't addressed the issues 
yet, so it was good that he was attacked—he needs to 
think more deeply. 


The corporate captain who took exercise more positively 
was Mr van der Walt, despite his sanctimoniousness. 
Sanlam is a past master in setting up investment com- 
panies, and we value his offer to help and see it as a 
challenge to tackle. That is very positive, and I would not 
mind getting involved there. 


Discussion--—Share Equity Schemes: Do They Offer 
Enough? 


Question from the floor: I have heard speaker after 
speaker demeaning the share equity schemes some com- 
panies embark upon. But thousands of lives have been 
touched by such schemes. If we are talking 1,000 
employees, family heads, with average of 5 members 
each, we are talking 5,000 lives in a given community 
that have been affected by such a scheme. That's why I 
cannot understand how some of the efforts from the 
corporate members could be seen as meaningless, when 
the effect is so much. 


{[Ramoshaba] I don’t know how many arms Anglo had to 
twist to participate in those schemes. The union move- 
ment had serious difficulties with it. We are quoted 
figures of R150-million in the hands of people who have 
already participated. But what is that in Anglo Ameri- 
can’s terms, when they talk in billions? 


So instead of putting our thrust into that as black 
economic empowerment, can’t we look at other avenues. 
Can't we give blacks a full sense of ownership? 


As a nation we started the African Bank, and its almost 
10 years down the line. That is laudable, that is great, 
that is champion,but would we still have that great 
energy to start one other Black Chain from square one? 
Wait 5 years, 10 years for Ic dividend? 


The only time that the African Bank declared a dividend 
was last year, after 9 years in operation. That is a major 
achievement within that institution, taking into account 
the developmental problems that they had to encounter. 
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But can that lady down there have to wait for that long? 
Do we have that time? According to me, we don’t have. 
De Klerk is moving fast, that man is talking already; in 
commerce and industry, what are we doing? 


We haven't even begun to talk about talks about talks. 
That man is starting already. That man is crossing the 
shores already. What are we doing, we are still saying we 
must Start a hawker, and hope that he will develop that 
fast. 


{[Magwaza] I think there are fundamental problems 
regarding share profit schemes from the union side. 
There is a serious mistrust situation from the side of the 
union. What gimmick is this that the employer is now 
coming up with? 


So these are virgin lands that have not really been tried 
before. 


The problem is the unions really don’t fully trust man- 
agement as far as its motives. Are we talking about 
cO-option so that we cannot punish the employer when 
he is being silly? 


And obviously from my perspective, from where I am 
coming from and knowing the richness in terms of values 
of the people who are talking about these profit sharing 
schemes, I am quite comfortable with them, but of 
course I im not a unionist. 


It mearis there is a lot of work to get this across to the 
uniop .n any meaningful way. 


Y »u talk for instance about using funds in the pension 
schemes and the provident funds for other projects that 
would actually benefit their membership. Some unions 
are already trustees of those provident funds, but I think 
they are still with other issues, there are a lot of other 
issues. 


There are also other items in the agenda which are 
important, and therefore, they will need management to 
take the initiative and actually go out and approach them 
on this subject, on this issue. 


But the question again is when does management do 
this? If you go to the union with a blueprint on an issue 
like this, where trust and all those kinds of values come 
into play, the union obviously is going to be suspicious 
because you are coming with a blueprint. He has not 
been party to the making of the blueprint. 


Perhaps we aS management will have to change our 
whole approach and, in the conceptualisation stage. 
involve the people and the union even at that stage. 
Perhaps they will begin to believe us. 


* Nation Building 
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[Text] Africa was devastated by 500 years of pillage, 
slavery and colonialism. That broke the historical conti- 
nuity and we, the inheritors, are in a way picking up the 
pieces. It is this picking up of the pieces in rebuilding the 
nation that excites me. 


We all know that apartheid has smashed all the struc- 
tures and institutions, particularly in the black commu- 
nity. We all know that there is a drive, a political drive, 
to remove apartheid and hopefully in the process free of 


people. 


Some of that drive says to me that what needs to be done 
is to have a revolution that will totally unsea’ the status 
quo, in other words, a violent revolution to smash not 
only capitalism but all the institutions that go with 
capitalism. 


As a black person who has lived for 40 years under 
National Party rule, I would probabiy agree with that 
view, from the stomach that is. But when I think about 
the process further on, I have to ask the question: after 
smashing these structures, what happens? 


Then the answer is that we pick up the pieces. Now my 
problem is who is going to do that? Because if we are 
talking right now of structures, institutions and bare 
hands, which as we see in South African blacks and other 
blacks in the continent, are not able to operate in a highly 
technological world as it is today, how do we possibly 
rebuild from that mess? 


The Japanese used capitalism to its best advantage by 
immersing it, soaking it in something that was uniquely 
Japanese. The Japanese I have also learnt have a kind of 
mutuality in their traditional ethos which is almost 
similar to the traditional African communalism. 


But they are smart, they took the systems of the world 
and they took them back home and they overlaid these 
systems with their Japanese culture—and today they are 
almost the leaders of the world. 


It seems to me that the institutions and structures that 
have been so successfully destroyed by apartheid, and by 
slavery and colonisation before that, have to be rebuilt 
by us. We need to shift the focus to bring a certain 
amount of creativity into this process. And it is not easy. 


It would be easy for me to leave it, to follow the old and 
tested roots, historically propounded, that blacks or the 
oppressed should get black power to overthrow the white 
regime and repossess the fatherlands. I would get 
applause and sympathy for repeating such views. 
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We need all the race groups in this country to assist us 
and the rest of the world to relate and work with. I know 
this sounds unprogressive in many ways because we have 
been betrayed, we have been seduced, we have been 
hijacked by the so-called dominant cultures amidst us. 


To overcome our feelings of inferiority and betrayal we 
should then tell the world that we indigenous people of 
this land are the foundation of the new South Africa. 


It makes total common sense to me. After all, we are in 
the majority and if we are not solidly built, this country 
has got no chance in hell to survive. 


This foundation is rather seriously damaged. We have to 
repair the damage. The work will have to be done by 
black, white, coloured, and Indian South Africans. We 
cannot do it alone for strategic, for political and even for 
common sense reasons. 


We, who live in Soweto are today experiencing the 
aftermath of the kind of problems that happened during 
the unrest situation. Those problems are continuing and 
the kids, it seems to me, have just gone bananas, simply 
because we haven't got structures and institutions to get 
control back into our lives. 


It happened in Natal where the social fabric is totally 
smashed. Inkatha could have build a strong Zulu people 
but they panicked because they thought the ANC 
[African National Congress}, or whoever else, was racing 
them to the rape and so assumed certain rhetorical, 
political posturcs. Today Zulus are killing Zulus. 


It is not a question of a tribal fight, it is simply a situation 
where the social fabric has been torn asunder and people 
don’t exactly know what the hell they are fighting for. 


And it’s such a shame because traditionally the struc- 
tures were there. We had the structure from the black 
African family, an extended family, a community of 
people who are related. It is no longer there. And I am 
afraid the other little things that go to build a nation have 
been smashed by the system of apartheid. 


Now the building of this foundation also speaks of 
empowerment. The message should be made unambigu- 
ously clear that we should attempt to reveal a strong 
black nation, a nation as powerful as it used to be before 
the white man set foot on the continent. 


And in a strange way this wouldn't be a threat to whites, 
in fact it would be in the interests of other South Africans 
if we are strong. 


It would also do another interesting thing. It would serve 
the post-apartheid government well to have a strong 
black foundation with all the requisite institutions back 
in place. 


Institutions such as empowerment, just as an example. 
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Discussion—The Ethics of Taking ‘Tainted 
Government Money 


[Khumalo] | would like to get a definite decision today 
from the people sitting here on the issue of utilising 
government money. Am | allowed to get money from 
Barend du Plessis, or whatever, and if not, what are the 
reasons? Am I allowed to get money from the SBDC and 
also justify that that money is not government money? 


[Ramoshaba] The problem blacks have with our govern- 
ment is not just the money, it’s anything that the 
government does because the confidence level is so low. 
I sometimes make a joke and say that the day the 
government says on a pubiic platform that they are 
encourag'n* disinvestment, blacks would say no we want 
investment. 


It doesn’t matter how good, how grand the schemes that 
the government comes out with, the confidence level is 
so low as they have never proved they have the interest 
of the blacks at heart. 


What they have done historically has proved that. So it is 
against that background that any money, any cheque. 
any involvement on any skill, as long as it involves this 
government, a lot of blacks in this country will have very 
serious problems with it. 


From where I stand, the Small Business Development 
Corporation is just another bank, that is just another 
Volkskas. The government has put in some money in 
there, 50 percent I presume, and the balance from white 


corporations. 


And if you were to look at their books in terms of the 
parties that are borrowing there, let's say the black 
leadership would be in trouble. Because most of the 
highly respected politically and most sensitive people 


have got their accounts with that institution. 


So that to a very great extent indicates that it is being 
viewed like any other bank. 


oe So Se SS Sees ans > See 


{[Khumalo] My other concern is, do you agree with me 
when I say, we as blacks, sometimes when we start an 
Organisation would like that organisation to be the only 
one until eternity. 


When somebody else starts another organisation similar 
to that, we call it duplication. If, for example, | start a 
bank, are we going to throw stones and say, here is 
African Bank? 


The best way of achieving black economic empowerment 
so that we can fight the in justices that we are facing from 
all angles, and the Afrikaner is happy with the Trust 
Bank, he is happy with Santam Bank. They didn’t say we 
have Santam Bank, why start another one? So I say, am 
I right to say, starting these organizations from left and 
right without, of course, wasting resources, is it right? 
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[Ramoshaba] Phil, you mentioned what is one doing 
maybe referring to my practice, in terms of linking up the 
black organizati xs. We have got COSATU [Congress of 
South African Trade Unions] beautifully built by a 
number of organizations, the black builders, the taxi 
people, Achib and the like. But what 1s one doing to link 
that up with even NAFCOC [National Afncan Feder- 
ated Chamber of Commerce] and the other boys? 


I will make two comments in relation to that. The first, 
I personally have got problems about people mecting to 
talk about meeting. What we need in the country is to get 
out there and do the job. 


If you are effective, you have got direction and leader- 
ship, there 1s no problem. Now this posturing and you 
know, who is going to be the chairman, that’s the 
problem that I think we have. 


On a much more positive note, Phil, last year with this 
Malawi trip for black businessmen, we just decided we 
were going there and invited a number of organizations 
which were officially represented, having been voted 
into the trip by their own constituencies and organiza- 
tions and committees. | am talking of SABTA [Southern 
African Bus and Taxi Association], | am talking of 
Achib, I am talking of Consumer Union, | am talking of 
the National Stokvel. 


They were there in the same plane, eating at the same 
table with Dr Motsuenyane, whom we chose as leader. 
They were not posturing and talking, all of them partic- 
ipated in the problem of the day. And that is what we 
need in the country, I think. So this national fund I am 
talking about, the job of the day which is black economic 
empowerment. 


Phil, you also referred to destroying the infrastructures 
and the organizations that we have. | don't think any 
black will stand on any platform and advocate that, 
because the whole nation is built on those structures, on 
those concepts. 


But, what I am basically saying, is that we should reach 
a stage wherein we must move forward. | will tell you 
what the basis of my worry in this country 1s. 


Last year research was done on the top 100 black 
businesses in the country. And I can tell you as I am 
talking to you now, it’s hardly a year since that publica- 
tion has come out, and about 10 percent of those top 100 
companies are out of business. Gone, liquidated, fin- 
ished. 

Now what do we say as a nation? This is what is driving 
some of jus to look at shores outside South African. They 
have reached a limit, they can't increase their turnover 
by one extra percent. Competition is coming up, margins 
are shrinking so we said the only way to look, let's look 
at markets outside. That \« me 1s a responsible way to 
look at the economic empowerment programme. 


We forget about the chaps at the top, we help the man 
from the hawking situation. When he is at the top we 
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forget about him. If 10 percent are out of business within 
less than a year, give them 10 more years, then you have 
got a new broom coming in. That's my worry, Phil. 


* Human Resource Development 


34000248 Johannesburg BLACK ENTERPRISE 
in English Oct 89 p 54 


{Article by Don Mkhwanzi, chief executive of Don 
Mkhwanzi and Associates and is the national president 
of the Black Management Forum. He has a post graduate 
diploma in marketing, and has served on the executives 
of a number of business and community organizations.]} 


[Text] Economic freedom and political freedom that is 
built on: 


ignorance; 

poor, fragmented, racial education; 

poor management skills; 

poor technical skills; 

restricted and prejudiced staff advancement, is 
freedom built on sand. It is hollow freedom. When 
strong winds blow, such freedom withers away, 
leaving behind destitution and freedom that never 
was. 


In terms of human resource development as a base for 
economic and political freedom, I charge that we shall 
inderd be free when we are allowed, are willing, and able 
to develop our human potential to its highest. 


This can be done through a philosophy of development 
for diversity—so that the education, or whatever devel- 
opment we get, allows us to get and establish jobs and 
activities for a living. 


Education and development for a certificate alone is not 
adequate. The human mind and human potential must 
be developed to a point where it quickly wishes and can 
change dust to bread to feed its own body. 


Whatever support big business and local as well as 
foreign institutions will lend to black business, such 
support has to have within it—directly or indirectly— 
facilities and conditions for skills development— 
managerial and technical. 


There is a tendency for financial support to flow to black 
bus’ *sses with little or no attention to skills develop- 
ment (especially managerial). This may shock as black 
business will quickly rise and fall again—because they 
may well have been built on sand: managerial and 
technical ignorance. 


Not only training, but what training, what content, what 
relevance to the socio-economic and political back- 
ground of those trained, and who will give the training. 
These are vital questions. 


There are quite a lot of training programmes being given 
to black business and community leaders. Most of these 
are designed for and not with blacks. Worse still, most 
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are not given by blacks. Most are failing. Most will fail. 
Money and time will be lost. Black business acumen will 
not rise. 


Some fat cat trainers and consultants will continue to 
line their pockets, and blacks after blacks wil) be bowing 
off the stage, and someone will be pointirg a finger, 
crying: “Look at these blacks, we give then: money to 
boost their business, yet they fail; by the day, they 
demand economic and political freedom, and we give 
money, yet see the results.” 


A final warning. Manpower strategists of South Africa 
(biack and white) must remember that a new South 
Africa where we all pursue economic and political free- 
doms together will be built by all of us together. 


Therefore manpower development strategies which are 
geared to give results in the medium to long term will 
make sense and be of lasting duratior, only if they are 
mapped out together now—or else thcy will have to be 
repeated again in 7 to 10 years (with time and money 
wasted). 


The Manpowcr Department of South Africa, HSRC 
{Human Sciences Research Council], CSIR [Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research], NIPR, education 
departments (many as they are), labor leaders, corporate 
human resource specialists—I hope you are listening. If 
you work strategically for manpowe; development for a 
new South Africa without involving all, then you are 
wasting time. 


A new education system must be couched in terms of 
economic freedom and political freedom. 


Whilst there is political prejudice, it is difficult to work 
out future plans together. For how can you plan the 
future together on the basis of mistrust, hate and cppres- 
sion? We cannot plan the future together when we are 
unequal. 


This 1s why political freedom must come urgently to 
release and unleash desires and talents so that we can 
plan manpower development together. 


If political freedom is delayed, then planning together id 
delayed, with disastrous results for our future. 


Delegates Feedback 


MK Makhubalo, SA [South Africa] Breweries: First 
impressive national seminar organised by blacks with a 
majority of black able speakers. 


RM Robb, Barlow Rand: I would hope that all present, 
and particularly the whites, realise that there will be no 
overall economic future for the RSA [Republic of South 
Africa] if black economic power (all aspects) is not 
encouraged—these problems must be addressed on an 
ongoing basis. 
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CS Magazi, Educationist: The conference will conscien- 
tise black business into involving themselves in corpo- 
rate viable organizations that can flex their muscles. 


N McCune, Furnbea: If it can make any progress towards 
achieving political, economic and social stability for all 
race groups in SA, then the conference would have 
achieved what many others have failed to do. 


* Seminar on Alternative Military Service Held 


34000224B Cape Town CAPE TIMES in English 
8 Nov 89 p 8 


[Text] In years to come the seminar on alternative 
service which was held on October 30 and 31 by the 
Center for Inter-Group Studies might well stand out as a 
landmark in the evolution of national (as opposed to 
purely military) service. 


By the end of the seminar it was clear that in South 
Africa’s context “alternative service’ could—and 
should—mean a great deal more than merely the accom- 
modation of objectors to compulsory military duty and 
that national service could be a vitally important multi- 
purpose tool to provide South Africa with both an 
effective military deterrent and a reservoir of talent and 
labor to be deployed in serving the community. 


The new perspective resulted from points made by 
various of the 20 speakers, representing many disciplines 
and motivations, among them that: 


¢ Granting classification on purely religious grounds 
was too limited. 

¢ Universal objectors’ present maximum six-year com- 
munity-service term was far too long and was puni- 
tive in effect. 

¢ Such objectors were not always gainfully employed 
because the range of tasks available was too restricted, 
and they sometimes encountered negative attitudes. 

¢ Military force-level requirements were unlikely to 
diminish in the short to medium term, which meant 
that there wis no chance of abolishing military con- 
scription if the country was to maintain a viable 
defence deterrent. 

¢ The conscription system as presently applied was 
wasteful of manpower and talent, and contributed to 
the “brain drain”. 

¢ At some stage the conscription period could be 
reduced from the present 24 month: to 18 or even 12 
months. 

¢ Secondment of national servicemen to the civilian 
sector would make for better utilization of the coun- 
try’s resources. 

¢ A new-style national service could be “opened” to 
include women and people of races other than white, 
without political complications. 


The speakers who probably broke the most new ground 
were Jane's Defence Weekly correspondent Mr Helmoed 
Heitman, manpower researcher Mr David Shandler of 
the University of the Witwatersrand’s Center for Policy 
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Studies, and economist Professor Andre Roux of the 
University of the Western Cape. 


Emergency 


Mr Heitman’s view was that in the medium term mili- 
tary force levels were unlikely to drop by much, and that 
therefore a conscription system was still by far the 
cheapest (this was disputed by Professor Roux). How- 
ever, he said, there was no reason why the system should 
be as inefficient as it undoubtedly was. 


Among other things, he said, objectors could be used in 
emergency services, and a substantial number of suitably 
qualified non-objectors could be seconded to Govern- 
ment or quasi-Government functions 


The SADF [South Africa Defense Forces] could also be 
used in a humanitarian role—among other things by 
providing infrastructural backup like bulldozers and 
mobile dispensaries in remote areas so that alternative 
servicemen could cirry out humanitarian work. 


Mr Heitman mocted the possibility of an 18-month 
call-up embracing, women, as well as other races, which 
would provide a “vast pool” which could be used for 
“lots of things that need to be done in a developing 
country like South Africa, things which can't be done for 
purely economic reasons”. 


Fewer Managers 


Mr Shandler said that thanks to the “brain drain”, 
caused in part by the present conscription system, the 
country was losing about 21,000 academically or techni- 
cally skilled people a yea. including about 4,500 gradu- 
ates. This cost the country about R | Sbn—nine percent 
of the Gross Domestic Product—and an associated cost 
of R4,9bn. 


This also led to reduced productivity and efficiency 
because there were 1: wer managers for more workers, 
South Africa’s developing economy required |,1m 
skilled people by the year 2000, he said. 


In addition, many others were evading conscription by 
acquiring needless degrees, which produced over- 
qualified people and caused a skills shortage. 


Mr Shandler said a realistic plan would be to evolve a 
dispensation in which the SADF'’s manpower needs 
would be met, coupled with an extension of the national- 
service concept so that conscripts could be pumped into 
the civilian component to carry out public-service tasks. 
This should be done on a basis of freedom of choice. 


12 Months 


Professor Roux described conscription as a “gross mis- 
allocation of labor”. While accepting the need for 
trainit “on-regular service people, which was “the only 
economic advantage of a reserve force’, the SADF 
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should get its administrative elements on a more effi- 
cient market base, with as many functions as possible 
being farmed out to private enterprise. 


The conscripts would then be needed only as a back-up 
force and the service period should be immediately 
reduced to |2 months. 


He proposed “opening” national service to all citizens, 
providing inducements to ensure that enough people 
opted for military service, with most skilled people being 
identified for civilian service which “in the end (is) not 
fair, but if you look at the economics, that’s where you 


At the moment, as ». xs made clear by one of the speakers, 
NP [National Party] defence spokesman Dr Boy Gelden- 
huys, Government policy did not envisage a broadening 
of the alternative-service concept or a change in service 
terms—but this was also the first time that non-military 
conscription had been defined as a device with vast 
potential for improving South Africa's overall quality of 
life. 


In an era of internal glasnost, that drastically changes its 
complexion. 


¢ The papers presented will be published in book form 
by the CIS. 


* SADF Accused of Shooting Game in Botswana 


34000206B Durban THE DAILY NEWS in English 
2 Nov 89 p 3 


[Article: “SADF Accused of Shooting Big Game™} 


[Text] Gaborone: A senior Botswana government official 
said today there had been persistent reports that SADF 
{South Afmcan Defense Forces] soldiers are involved in 
illegal shooting of game inside Botswana in the Tuli 
Block area. 


Reacting to allegations that SADF personnel had shot 
across the border in the Tuli Block area on Saturday, Mr 
K. M. Mogatie, Director of the Department of Wild Life, 
said reports of incidents of that kind were not new. 


“We sometimes get those reports and we have even 
talked about it to the South African Department of 
Nature Conservation,” he said. 


The last trme he remembered being told about illegal 
hunting by SADF soldiers had been in about July, he 
said. 


Mr Clive Moffat, manager of the Safari Tuli Lodge in 
Botswana, reported earlier this week that several shots 
were fired from the South African side of the Limpopo 
river on Saturday. He claimed random shooting at game 
had occurred regularly in recent weeks. 
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“Poachers are taking a dreadful toll of animals in the 
reserve and then we have to put up with bored SADF 
patrols taking potshots at any animal that moves on the 
river bed,” Mr Moffat said. 


A Natal newspaper today quoted an unnamed game 
ranger in Botswana as saying his colleagues were con- 
vinced the recent death of a villager could be traced back 
to South African soldiers wounding an elephant about 
two weeks ago. 


Mr Mogatle said, however, he had never had reports of 
SADF soldiers shooting elephants. 


“No, I don’t think they are after elephants. It seems they 
are after buck for biltong, you know,” he said. 


Mr Mogatle said it was possible that farmers in the area 
could occasionally shoot at elephants to protect their 


property. 


On Tuesday the South African Defence Force denied 
allegations that some of its members had shot game at 
the weakened across the South African/Botswanan 
border. 


An army spokesman, Colonel Stempfie, said an investi- 
gation launched on Monday at all army bases in the area 
had shown that no SADF members been involved. 


No irregularities had been found in the handling of 
cartridges issued to patrols. 


A possible explanation could be that a farmer had been 
teaching one of his children to shoot while he was busy 
shooting baboons on his nearby farm at the time the 
shots were heard. 


* Air Force Chief on Restructuring of Force 


34000271C Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 
17 Nov 89 p § 


[Article by Fred de Lange: “SADF ‘Won't Be Turned 
Upside Down" ] 


[Text] The Chief of the Air Force and chairman of the 
Van Loggerenberg Committee. Lt-General Jan van Log- 
gerenberg, said yesterday no major restructuring of the 
defence force could be expected in the near future, but a 
shortening of national service could not be excluded. 


The Van Loggerenberg Committee is investigating the 
South African Defence Force [SADF] structure and 
manpower requirements. 


In an interview yesterday, Gen van Loggerenberg said 
the committee would release an interim report on its 
findings early next year, but the investigation was still 
continuing. 


“We do not expect to make recommendations which 
would turn the defence force upside down, but at the 
same time one can expect some major and significant 
recommendations.” 
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Changes in the security situation in South Africa over 
the last few months have altered the requirements of the 
defence force, and in this regard changes might be 
necessary. 


Gen van Loggerenberg, however, excluded the possi- 
bility of the South African Defence Force becoming a 
professional army with no national service as had been 
advocated by some groups in South Africa. 


“In the light of national budget cuts and the need to 
reduce the size of the civil service, there is just no way 
South Africa could afford a professional defence force. 


“The committee is, however, open to all interested 
groups and individuals, with no exception, to air their 
views on the defence force.” 


These views or comments, Gen van Loggerenberg said, 
would be thoroughly considered by the committee before 
a final report was drawn up. 


* Air Force Head on Development of Aircraft 


34000271B Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 
17 Nov 89 p § 


[Article by Fred de Lange: ““Deveiopment of SA Fighter 
Will Go On™} 


[Text] South Africa [SA] would have to accommodate a 
programme for the dc velopment of fighter aircraft even 
if the Defence Budget were cut, says the Chief of the Air 


Force, Gen Jan van Loggerenberg. 


The SAAF’s [South African Air Force} current fleet of 
fighters had a lifespan that would take it to the beginning 
of the next century, but no further. 


Work on the development of such a fighter has already 
started, but Gen Van Loggerenberg said one should not 
expect a fighter which would be right on the edge of 


technology. 


“The fighter we are developing will suit our require- 
ments and will be built taking our situation into consid- 
eration. It will not, however, be on the edge of tech- 
nology such as, for instance, the Israeli Lavi project.” 


The Israelis were very ambitious with the Lavi project 
and because of that the project had to be cancelled. 


“Allegations that South Africa is now planning to com- 
plete the Lavi project are ridiculous. lf the Israelis could 
not afford it, how would we?” 


The government had already made it clear that it wanted 
to cut state spending. This also had implications for the 
Defence Budget. 


This would necessitate a reorganisation of activities and 
projects. 
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The assurance, however, was given that the proyect to 
manufacture South Africa's own fighter would not be 
halted, despite the possibility of cuts in the Defence 
Budget in the near future. 


“One must take notice of the changing situation, but we 
cannot be placed in a situation where South Afica would 
be left without an effective air force.” 


Meanwhile, South Africa's existing fighters had been 
modernised in such a way that they still represented an 
adequate threat to possible enemies. 


“The South African Air Force is ready and able to defend 
South Africa. The Mirage and the Cheetah thai you now 
see flying have very little in common with the aircraft 
delivered to us originally.” 


He did, however, express concern over the fact that the 
SAAF was losing key personnel to the private sector 
This not only included flying and mainten2nce, but also 
support and administrative personnel. 


The reasons for air force personne! leaving varied. 


A main reason was money, bui pilots were especially 
leaving because they were concerned over what they 
would fly in 10 years’ time. A further problem was 
bureaucracy and red tape. 


“We cannot afford to lose these people any longer and 
for that reason the air force is looking into its structure, 
with the possibility of changing the system in such a way 
that air force personnel have more access to the right 
people with complaints of any kind.” 


* Spokesman: No Changes to SADF Call-up 
System 


34000263C Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
29 Nov 89 p 3 


{Article by Daniel Simon] 


[Text] No specific changes were envisaged with regard to 
the SADF’s [South African Defence Force] annual milt- 
tary service intake programme for conscripts—including 
next year’s batch, an SADF spokesman said yesterday. 


In February next year, thousands of school-leavers and 
university graduates will continue to report for and 
complete two years of military service. 


An SADF spokesman said the present call-up system 
would continue to function as it always had. 


He could not rule out, however, the possibility of the 
Van Loggerenberg Commission recommending changes 
to the system once it handed in its findings to Defence 
Minister Magnus Malan in the new year. 


The Van Loggerenberg Commission was appointed by 
Malan in April to look into SADF policy to the year 
2000. 
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The commission’s function is to evaluate the positioning 
and needs of the SADF with areas of investigation, 
including environmental factors, manpower needs and 
aviation. The commission is expected to hand in its 
findings to Malan early next year. 


The spokesman said with recent developments in 
Namibia and the southern African region as a whole, the 
burden of compulsory yearly camps on thousands of 
Civilian Force and Commando Force members was 
being reduced gradually. 


* Article Discusses Labor Issues in Year Ahead 


34000877D Cape Town LEADERSHIP in English 
Oct 89 pp 152-153 


{Article by Sheryl Raine: “Money Talks”’} 


| Text] Thee was a time when, as soon as trouble brewed, 
unions and employers would reach for their lawyers and 
blast away at each other in court. These days many 
would rather privatise dispute-settling procedures and 
opt for mediation or arbitration. Parties are also just as 
likely to reach for an economist as a lawyer. This is so for 
two reasons. 


Costs of fighting legal battle in the Industrial Court, 
Labour Appeal Court, Supreme Court and perhaps even 
ultimately the Appellate Division are considerable. So 
much for the original Wiehahn hope that litigation in the 
labour field would be within the reach of the poorest 
laboure.. 


Secondly, the level of sophistication in the wage bar- 
gaining field has increased, with parties, especially 
unions, arguing more extensively on empirical economic 
grounds. Both Cosatu [Congress of South African Trade 
Unions] and Nactu [National Council of Trade Unions] 
keep extensive data based on inflation indices, company 
profiles, industry settlement levels and economic fore- 
casts. 


But that’s not the only subtle shifi in priorities in the 
ever-maturing arena of industrial relations. Consultant 
Stuart Pennington believes wages still come first on the 
list of priorities, but with special emphasis and pressure 
on minimum wages. There is a growing rend for 
employers to up-lift the minimum wage, even by as 
much as 25 percent, and then pass on lower or inflation- 
related across-the-board increases to other worker cate- 
gories. He predicts settlement levels for 1989 will be 
high, ranging between 18 percent and 22 percent. 
Examine the socio-economic formula of the late 1980s 
and the reason becomes obvious: high inflation plus at 
least 8-12 dependents for each employed person equals 
pressure on wages. 


Closely allied to the wage issue is disclosure of informa- 
tion. Following an Industrial Court decision that good 
faith and constructive bargaining rely on the provision of 
information, Pennington expects additional union 
interest in the area. It will be a hot potato, especially in 
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industry-wide bargaining iorums where some employers 
disclose freely while others do not. 


Pennington also sees a significant shift back to centra- 
lised bargaining forums. This year’s messy strike in the 
motor-assembly sector seems to confirm his view. 


Unions have limited resources. Centralised bargaining is 
simply easier in certain industries, and prov'des a more 
effective forum for increasing minimum -. ages. 


“If you can get employers together and they are all in for, 
say, at 18 percent increase, they may be more inclined to 
go with it. However, if the union negotiates with each 
company separately, then—wages being a major cost 
item—competitors scrutinise wage settlement levels 
more closely and resist any move that would make them 
less competitive. Contrary to expectations, the union 
experience has shown that to ‘leap-frog’ wages upwards 
in a decentralised bargaining forum is, in fact, pretty 
difficult.” 


Housing is set to become a big item on the labour- 
relations agenda. But Pennington warns: “The mistake 
employers are making is that they see housing schemes as 
essentially impacting on the bottom line, costing the 
company massive amounts in subsidies. I think the 
requirement of companies is to physically help 
employees to get into a house—find land, a reputable 
property developer, and builder, connect the employee 
with a lending institution, perhaps help with the deposit. 
But after making this advice available, let the employee 
run with the ball.” 


Labour law expert Professor Johan Piron mentions 
many of the same issues when he speaks of up-coming 
trends. He also has much to say about the big legal 
question in industrial relations: changing the Labour 
Relations Amendment Act (LRAA) which now states 
among others, that in the event of an unlawful strike a 
union can be held liable for damages suffered by an 
employer. 


A trip to the headquarters of Cosatu or Nactu reveals the 
high profile of the LRAA issue. Yellow and black stickers 
blare out from the lift walls in the Nactu building. The 
LRAA is a “snake to be trodden unuerfoot” by militant 
workers, or a “wall to be torn down brick by brick’. The 
tension surrounding the issue is palpable, and the poten- 
tial for industrial action will increase the longer the issue 
remains unresolved. 


Even if recommendations are made to the National 
Manpower Commission to drastically alier the act, there 
is no certainty that government will adopt the recom- 
mendations in full. In addition the legislative process is 
likely to take a year or longer. 


The statute is technically “a mess”, says Piron. Many 
employers are being asked to opt out of the LRAA and to 
privatise industrial relations. The demand has led to 
some interesting discussions but so far few employers 
have succumbed. 
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“You don’t just contract out,” says Piron. ‘There are a 
number of problems, not least of which will be the 
plethora of industrial relations systems throughout the 
country if everyone makes private agreements. Further, 
what happens when the act is changed? Do those who 
have contracted out have to contract in again, or do they 
Stay out?” 


He believes the credibility of the LRAA and the Indus- 
trial Court has slipped. The most logical way to restore it 
is through the statute but it will be difficult to please 
everybody. 


Recent talks on the LRAA involving major employer 
representatives and the two major union federations, 
arranged by the South African Consultative Council on 
Labour Affairs ‘Saccola), could be the first step in 
establishing a set of common principles. But although 
the exercise could have far-reaching implications in the 
broader society, the process of establishing common 
ground is painful and slow, says Saccola secretary Friede 
Dowie. 


Since February Piron has detected a “fairly dramatic 
increase in industrial action”’, partly because of tensions 
surrounding the LRAA issue, but also because of the 
election, which has exacerbated existing tensions arising 
from labour issues. 


Piron has some interesting insights into the political role 
which unions will be playing in the near future. If talks 
about political talks do get under way in South Africa, 
then the logical people to become involved in that 
process are union representatives. 


While employers resent work stoppages in support of 
politica! demands, most employers these days are more 
accepting of the fact that unions are centrally involved in 
politics. Furthermore, the experience in negotiation in 
the past decade will make union negotiators indispens- 
able at the bargaining table. 


“Leaders have emerged,” explains Piron. “They would 
be able to negotiate more pragmatically than a group of 
idealists with no experience. We are short on skills. In 
the last 10 years a whole body of people has emerged who 
know the rudiments of negotiation, and a small body of 
people who really know the finer points.” 


An analysis of the resolutions passed and submitted at 
Cosatu’s bienr ial congress illustrates the centrality of the 
unions politically. There is also a sense of urgency in the 
need to address the issue of unity in the labour move- 
ment and the evolution of common perspectives. The 
major push towards unity in the labour arena is acknowl- 
edged both by Nactu’s general secretary Piroshaw 
Camay and Cosatu’s Jay Naidoo. 


There 1s strong awareness that the era of boycott politics 
may be drawing to a close. Before a new era of possible 
participation can be approached, guidelines will have to 
be established to drive any new Strategy. 
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“How quickly common ground will be defined depends 
on the ability of the two major federations and indepen- 
dent unions to meet one another, and government’s 
propensity for banning meetings,” says Camay. 


Attempts are being made by Cosatu and the National 
Union of Mineworkers, in conjunction with many other 
convenors, to clarify the political situation and to dis- 
cuss, among other things, the possibilities of negotiation. 
The rationale is that if there are going to be talks about 
talks about talks in the near future, the union move- 
ments and all other groups must be prepared. 


The main thrust is to draw together the forces opposed to 
apartheid and to develop unifying perspectives around 
the demands for one person one vote, a unitary state, the 
unbanning of the ANC [African National Congress] and 
other organisations, and the end to the state of emer- 
gency. 


While this major initiative crowds the agenda operating 
beyon! the shop-floor, employers can expect no let-up 
on the sanctions issue. Increased demands for sanctions 
are likely to continue. The sanctions weapon is regarded 
as a major stick and equaliser in the power stakes held by 
the anti-apartheid organisations, including unions. The 
grip will not loosen on that stick, even if negotiations in 
the broader society get under way. 


Linked to the various political initiatives, employers can 
expect to face some broader-than-shop-floor demands, 
including support for the abolition of the death penalty. 


* Lt Rockman Launches Union for Police 


* Elected President 


34000225A Cape Town CAPE TIMES in English 
7 Nov 89 p 9 


[Text] Rebel policeman Lieutenant Gregory Rockman 
last night launched a union for police and prison services 
employees, the Police and Prisons Civil Rights Union 
(POPCRU). 


The forming of unions in the force is a contravention of 
a police standing order. 


Lt Rockman first made world headlines in September 
when he accused riot police of “brutality” in dealing 
with peaceful protests. 


The rebel police officer is to be charged departmentally 
with 10 counts—most of which relate to making press 
statements in contravention of police standing orders. 


The launching of POPCRU at Lt Rockman’s Strand 
home last night was attended by 28 police and Prison 
Services employees who said that their grievances had 
not been dealt with through “the proper channels”. 


The bulk of the members were Department of Prison 
Services men and women who worked at Pollsmoor 
Prison. 
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Lt Rockman, elected president, said the launching of a 
union within the prisons department and police was 
“historic”. “A mouthpiece was needed,” he said. 


The union had been founded to combat discrimination 
against black members of the prison services and police, 
and to fight for better working conditions. 


The new union will recruit members nationwide. 


Lt Rockman said POPCRU would also address the 
problem of children in detention. 


He said the committee would approach the prison ser- 
vices this week with these grievances. 


* Union Termed ‘Illegal’ 


34000225A Cape Town CAPE TIMES in English 
8 Nov 89 p 3 


[Text] Johannesburg.—Rebel police Lieutenant Gregory 
Rockman had contravened police regulations by forming 
a trade union for police and prison officers, and SAP 
{South African Police] spokesman said yesterday. 


He was responding to an announcement earlier yes- 
terday by Lt Rockman that he had been elected president 
of the Police and Prisons Civil Rights Union, formed at 
a meeting on Monday night. The SAP spokesman said it 
was a contravention of regulations framed in terms of 
the Police Act for a police officer to belong to, or form, 
a trade union without the express permission of the 
Commissioner of Police. 


“I cannot firmly state Rockman has not received permis- 
sion, but it seems most unlikely,” the spokesman said. 


Sapa reports that the union, in its first challenge to the 
authorities, yesterday delivered a statement of warders’ 
complaints to Brigadier Frans Booysen, commanding 
officer of Pollsmoor Prison. 


“We presented an agenda of what we want to discuss— 
the men’s grievances,” Lt Rockman said. 


“We also want to see the Commissioner of Prisons,”’ he 
added. 


He said the Union's aims were to create a non- 
discriminatory police force and prisons service and 
ensure job satisfaction for all. 


A spokesman for the prisons service, Major Dave Smith, 
confirmed yesterday that a document had been handed 
over to the commanding officer of Pollsmoor Prison by 
a member of the prisons service attached to Pollsmoor 
Prison Command. 


* SAMWU Holds Second National Congress 


34000272B Johannesburg THE NEW NATION in 
English 
17-23 Nov 89 p 19 


[Article: “Congress Emphasises Growth"’} 
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[Text] “Unite, Organise, Democratise” was the theme 
guiding the SA [South Africa] Municipal Workers’ 
Union’s (S: nwu) second national congress held over the 
weekend. 


Since Samwu’s launch two years ago, the union has more 
than doubled its membership and now claims 35,000 
paid-up members. 


However, Samwu general secretary John Ernstzen pre- 
dicts that this figure will increase rapidly in the next few 
months. The union is currently involved in negotiating 
recognition agreements and, once these are finalised, 
thousands of signed-up members wili become paid-up 
Samwu members. 


Ernstzen added that Samwu was also presently engaged 
in discussions with local municipal unions throughout 
the country with a view to them merging with Samwu, 
which would also swell the union’s ranks. 


“Delegates throughout the congress emphasised the 
potential growth within the municipal sector and com- 
mitted themselves to realising the objective of becoming 
the biggest union in Cosatu,” said Ernstzen. 


All office bearers were re-elected for a further two years. 
Apart from Ernstzen, other office bearers are: president 
Petrus Mashishi; vice president Joseph Spambo and 
treasurer Sidney Adams. 


Resolutions adopted by the congress included commit- 
ting the union to building Samwu structures, Cosatu and 
the mass-based organisations. 


The congress also resolved to assist in building women’s 
Structures both within the union and the community, 
through the revival of the Federation of SA Women. 


‘Privatisation was identified as a major threat to the job 
security and working conditions of public sector work- 
ers,’ said Ernstzen. 


“Congress noted the effects that this monster would have 
on the living conditions of the working class and 
resolved that Samwu, together with Cosatu affiliates, 
other public sector unions and the broader democratic 
movement, should engage in a campaign aimed at 
resisting privatisation.” 


The congress added that, in order for Samwu to keep 
pace with current political developments to ensure that 
the organised working class leads the liberation struggle, 
open and democratic debate within the union was nec- 
essary. 


It also supported demands that the government create 
the right conditions for negotiations. These include the 
unbanning of organisations and the release of detainees. 
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* Jay Naidoo Addresses New Union's Inaugural 


* Leadership Elected 
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[Article: “Factions Unite To Form New Union”] 


[Text] The launch of a united union in the commercial 
and catering sectors proves there is more than unites 
workers than divides them. 


This was how Cosatu [Congress of South African Trade 
Unions] general secretary Jay Naidoo welcomed the 
weekend inaugural congress of the 73,000-strong SA 
[South Africa] Commercial, Catering and Allied 
Workers’ Union (Saccawu). 


Saccawu’s launch came about after the two factions 
within the Commercial, Catering and Allied Workers’s 
Union of SA (Ccawusa) decided to reunite and to merge 
with the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Union (Harwu) 
and the Cape Liquor and Catering Trades Employees 
Association. 


And the joy at the congress was tangible as the 290 
delegates held hands and sang after two and a half years 
of bitter conflict on the factory floor. 


The speed with which delegates moved through the 
agenda, unanimously adopting the unity and merger 
agreement and the resolutions, also showed their relief at 
once again being united into one union. 


A united leadership was elected of key officials from 
each faction. Vivian Mtwa and Papi Kganare— 
considered to be leaders of the respective factions within 
Ccawusa—were elected general secretary and assistant 
general secretary respectively. 


The president, who is also chairperson of the Johannes- 
burg local of Cosatu, is Duma Nkosi, first vice-president 
Miller Moela, second vice-president Chris Mohulatsi 
and treasurer Amos Mothapo. 


The congress recognised that as it comprises of two 
sectors—commercial and catering—that there should be 
specific catering organisers and councils at branch levels. 


The congress also resolved to have two further con- 
gresses within the next 19 months to concretise the unity 
process. Interim branch structures comprising of all 
groups are to call branch congresses before the end of 
February 1990 to elect new branch executive commit- 
tees. 


The congress steered clear of aligning Saccawu with any 
political viewpoint but resolved: 


¢ to affiliate to Cosatu; 
¢ develop centralised bargaining around a set of living 
wage demands drawn up centrally by the union; 
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¢ develop policy on a wide range of issues affecting its 


members, including social security, rights to casuali- 
sation, Overtime and disciplinary procedures; and 


* actively promote equality between men and women 


and fight oppression of women. 


The congress was run by National Union of Metal- 
workers of SA’s (Numsa) Bernie Fanaroff and National 
Union of Mineworkers’ (NUM) Marcel Golding. 


The two unionists acted as mediators in trying to resolve 
the splits within Ccawusa in an attempt to bring back 
into Cosatu’s fold what was once one of the federation’s 
most militant affiliates. 


Both Fanaroff and Golding warned that although dele- 
gates had adopted the unity and merger agreement 
drawn up at a conference two weeks before the congress, 
the real test of unity would be on the factory floor. 


“Unity is not an agreement on paper, but means the 
working together of all workers,” said Fanaroff. 


Golding added that in order for Saccawu to be an 
effective union, every member had to be committed to 
unity in action. 


Naidoo also called on workers to consolidate the con- 
gress unity and the unity of the working class in general, 
as well as building organisation in every area. 


“We must build the spirit of free and open debate in 
Casatu ... and discipline and accountability within our 
organisations,” Naidoo said. 


“We must never allow a situation where ideology divides 
the working class. We have seen how division in this 
sector allowed the capitalists to divide workers.” 


The split came in 1987 at a conference called to merge 
Ccawusa, Harwu and Natal and Cape Liquor and 
Catering. 


A faction of Ccawusa led by Mtwa walked out of the 
conference when delegates from what became known as 
Kganare’s faction proposed adopting the Freedom 
Charter. According to Mtwa’s group, this had not been 
thoroughly discussed by Ccawusa members before the 
conference. 


The months that followed the walkout saw bitter and 
sometimes violent confrontations between the factions. 


By the time of the weekend congress, splits within the 
factions themselves had also emerged. 


* Unity Spirit High 
34000272A Johannesburg THE NEW NATION 
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[Article: “Saccawu Spirit High” 


[Text] “We are very happy and very proud that we have 
been able to bring this unity into being,” said newly- 
elected assistant general secretary of the SA [South 
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Africa] Commercial, Catering and Allied Workers’ 
Union (Saccawu) Papi Kganare this week. 


“The mood and spirit of our inaugural congress was high 
and the militancy of workers will always be there.” 


The first task facing the new union was to constitute new 
united structures, added the union’s general secretary, 
Vivian Mtwa. 


“We have to a large extent taken care of the difference 
Causing the split in 1987,” added Mtwa. 


“As far as political policy goes, we will leave this to be 
debated in all structures from locals through to the 
national level. 


“Discussion will culminate in a national congress ... 
which will be sometime in June 1990.” 


Kganare added that all the members of the Commercial, 
Catering and Allied Workers’ Union (Ccawusa), Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers’ Union (Harwu) and Cape 
Liquor and Trading Employees’ Association had been 
fully informed of and were fully behind the merger. 


“There has been very broad consultation on the ground 
since the adoption of the Cosatu resolution [on reuniting 
Ccawusa] in July,” said Kganare. 


Mtwa added that delegates did not need any clarification 
on points raised at the congress which showed that there 
had been “thorough reportbacks and consultations”. 


The newly-elected official also congratulated the media- 
tors, Numsa’s Bernie Fanaroff and NU M'’s Marcel Gold- 
ing, who brought together the different factions. 


“The mediators played a very, very effective and uni- 
fying role,” said Mtwa. 


“This is shown firstly by the fact that we reached an 
agreement and secondly that we did so in the time laid 
down by Cosatu congress. 


“They were suitable for the job because they came from 
union structures and had a good idea of the problems.” 


* Rival Unions Merge To Form SACCAWU 


34000261B Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
13 Nov 89 p 1 


{Article by Alan Fine] 


[Text] A new Cosatu [Congress of South African Trade 
Unions] affiliate, the 73,000-member SA [South Africa] 
Commercial, Catering and Allied Workers’ Union (SAC- 
CAWU), was launched at a conference in a Johannes- 
burg hotel on Saturday. 


SACCAWU is an amalgam of two previously bitierly 
divided factions of Ccawusa, the smaller Liquor and 
Catering Trades Employees’ Union znd the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers’ Union (Harwu). 
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The two brought about 10,000 members into the new 
union. 


Office-bearers were elected in terms of a pre-arranged 
unity and merger agreement giving each faction a share 
of the positions. The agreement also specified the reso- 
lutions and constitution adopted at the conference. 


Vivian Mtwa and Papi Kganare, leaders of the two 
Ccawusa factions, were elected general secretary and 
assistant general secretary, respectively. 


Duma Nkosi of the Kganare group was chosen to be the 
new union’s president. 


The first vice-president and treasurer came from the 
Mtwa group while the second vice-president was a 
former Harwu official. 


The conference steered clear of formulating political 
policy at this stage. 


Sources a: the conference said while delegates’ differing 
political allegiances were still clear. this did not threaten 
the new-found unity. The atmosphere on Saturday had 
been “friendly and comradely”. 


* Chemical Union Criticizes Shell’s Activities 


34000270C Johannesburg THE NEW NATION 
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[Text] The Chemical Workers’ Industrial Union (CWIU) 
this week resolved to set the record straight about Shell’s 
activities and employer record. 


The union’s decision was prompted by large full-page 
advertisements placed by the company 1n various news- 


papers. 


“The CWIU’s view is that Shell is consistently giving the 
world and the South African public a very false and 
misleading impression of its presence and activities in 
South Africa,” said CWIU petrol co-ordinator Martin 
Jansen. 


“Shell’s presence in South Africa is not primarily to 
provide employment, uplift the economy, support 
freedom of the press or, even less, to ensure democratic 
participation of all South Africans in the political life of 
the country. 


“Shell's objectives are to secure a good return on its 
investments in South Africa on the basis of exploiting 
South African workers and assisting the upholding of the 
status quo, and consequently the apartheid regime.” 


Shell was ranked as the worst employer in the petrol 
industry in an opinion poll run by the CWIU among its 
organisers and shop stewards, Jansen pointed out. 
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The company’s strike record bears this out. In the past 
two years, more disputes and strikes have been held at 
Shell-owned concerns than at any other company in the 
chemical industry. 


Strikes have occurred at Sapref, Shell Oil, Veetech, Cera 
Oil and Price’s Candles. 


Shell still refuses to conduct annual negotiations at a 
national level. 


This is despite the fact that all other petrol companies 
except Mobil have agreed to this. 


When the CWIU declared a dispute with Shell for 
refusing to agree to company-level bargaining, the union 
says that shop stewards conducting strike ballots were 
victimised. 


One shop steward was transferred and demoted while 
another was dismissed. A private arbitrator ruled that he 
must be reinstated in April this year. 


However, soon after he was reinstated, he was issued 
with a final warning. This sparked off a two-week strike 
at the company. 


The union also believes Shell is trying to undermine its 
attempts to introduce a provident fund for all chemical 
workers. 


* COSATU Living Wage Campaign Picks Up 
34000270B Johannesburg THE NEW NATION 
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{Text} COSATU [Congress of South African Trade 
Unions]’s Living Wage Campaign (LWC) appears to be 
gaining momentum once more after suffering severe 
setbacks last year. 


According to recent research published by the Institute 
for Industrial Relations, 48 percent of all strikes from 
January | to September 30 were caused by workers’ 
dissatisfaction with wages. 


In the past six weeks, over 35,000 workers have gone on 
strike—mostly for higher wages. 


At present, about 6,000 Food and Allied Workers’ Union 
(Fawu) members at SA [South Africa] Breweries are on 
strike for higher wages. Wage increases are also among 
the demands of thousands of striking railway workers. 


But the campaign is not nearly as strong as it was when 
it was launched in 1987. 


Since 1987—which saw the biggest strike wave in the 
history of the workers’ struggle—the bosses have hit back 

the umons with the Labour Relations Amendment Act 
(LRAA). 
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The bosses have also been attempting to force unions to 
negotiate at plant level instead of nationally in an 
attempt to divide workers and weaken their demand for 
higher wages. 


The giant Barlow Rand group, South Africa’s biggest 
industrial company, is leading the bosses in this “divide 
and rule” campaign by trying to split its subsidiaries into 
the smallest possible bargaining units. 


Some bosses, for example those in the paper sector, are 
withdrawing from industrial councils in an attempt to 
destroy national negotiations. 


But within Cosatu itself, co-ordinated action around the 
demand for a living wage and the development of 
Strategies to fight the bosses’ “divide and rule” plot is 
lacking. 


Instead individual affiliates are taking up their own wage 
Struggles in isolation. 


A report prepared for Cosatu by a special sub-committee 
of the federation’s National Living Wage Committee 
(NLWC) points out that many affiliates are not sending 
representatives to LWC meetings. 


These meetings are also held irregularly, and are 
attended mainly by officials. 


The report calls on affiliates io throw their weight behind 
rebuilding the LWC once more. In particular, it believes 
Cosatu must develop a national strategy to take forward 
the campaign for national bargaining and to fight the 
wage system itself. 


The wage system, points out the report, tries to divide 
workers. It creates divisions between skilled and 
unskilled, men and women and rural and urban workers. 
Public sector workers also earn less than those in the 
private sector. 


These divisions must be addressed and the LWC must 
highlight the plight of the lowest paid workers, says the 


report. 


It also says the LWC should draw attention to the 
country’s unemployed and demand that the state pro- 
vides for them. 


* Muslim Pilgrims To Get Direct Flight te Mecca 


34000206C Durban THE DAILY NEWS in English 
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[Article: ““No More Nairobi Nightmares for Muslim 
Pilgrims” } 


[Text] In a breakthrough this week, an Egyptian airline 
has agreed to fly 2,367 Muslims direct from Johannes- 
burg to Jeddah in Saudi Arabia for their annual 
“Umrah” pilgrimage during December and January. 


For Muslims countrywide, the direct flight to Saudi 
Arabia and back means a hassle-free trip. In the past they 
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had to fly to Nairobi, from where they had to catch a 
connecting flight. This meant they had to wait long 
hours, and sometimes days, in Nairobi’s transit lounge 
without adequate food and sanitation. 


“Previous problems of waiting long hours in transit, lost 
baggage and visa formalities will be a thing of the past. 
Visas will be issued when passengers disembark at Jed- 
dah,” SAA [South African Airways] spokesman Mr Ger- 
hard Fritz said. 


The return flight costs R2,450. 


As a courtesy service, South African Airways embarked 
on protracted negotiations with Zas Airlines to fly to 
South Africa for the first time for charter work. 


South African Airways was not making a profit out of the 
deal, Mr Fritz said. 


The Egyptian airline will make nine charter flights from 
Johannesburg to Jeddah on December 3, 10, 17, 25 and 
26. The 263-seater airbus will depart again from Johan- 
nesburg on January |, 7, 14 and 22. 


The aircraft will stopover once to refuel before con- 
tinuing the 7 and one half hour flight. 


“What is important is that Zas Airlines will adhere to the 
religious atmosphere of the Umrah festivities on board,” 
said Mr Fritz. 


Apparently, prayer facilities are to be arranged for the 
pilgrims during the flight. 


Mr Fritz said passengers would be served traditional 
dishes by Muslim stewards and hostesses. 


* Highlights of Human Rights Working Paper 
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[Article: “What Progress?”’] 


[Text] This will go down as the year of F.W. de Klerk. 
History will also record that a month after he became 
leader of the NP [National Party] the Law Commission's 
seminal Working Paper on Group and Human Rights 
was published. De Klerk has been able to refer to the 
document as evidence of “the new SA [South Africa]” of 
the paper has flourished in the more hopeful atmosphere 
created by his coming to power. 


Government reaction will be crucial. Only it has the 
power to implement a Bill of Rights. There will be no 
formal reaction, though, until government is presented 
with final recommendations—unlikely before the 
middle of 1990. Justice Minister Kobie Coetsee, who 
instigated the report, gave an interview in July which 
hints, however, at how government sees the document. 


He described it as magnificent and added that it pro- 
vided the means for government to “trump” foreign 
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critics who said it was incapable of delivering a more just 
society. He also noted that an entrenched Bill of Rights 
was an essential starting point for a system of non- 
dominance. 


The official closing date for comment on the Working 
Paper was August 31 (but further comment is still 
welcome). Judge Pierre Olivier, project leader at the Law 
Commission, has been sifting through the many submis- 
sions. In a recent interview he highlighted those sections 
of the Draft Bill which attracted most comment. 


Article 2 forbids discrimination on grounds of race, 
colour and other factors, but with a proviso allowing for 
affirmative action. Says Olivier: “It is said that it is not 
enough (in a country where certain communities are 
historically disadvantaged) to bring in a Bill of Rights 
with equality; you have to more or less give an advantage 
to the previously disadvantaged groups.” People have 
criticised the proviso as reverse discrimination. Olivier 
replies: “I think the short answer to that could be that 
this is a form of benign discrimination and, if you want 
to redress inequalities, you have to have such a clause.” 


Article 15—the right to private property. Here criticism 
has come mainly from the Left. It says this enshrines 
Capitalism and stands in the way of redistribution of 
wealth. Olivier responds: “The point is this: whatever 
system you have, the right to private property is a basic, 
fundamental human aspiration. Even disadvantaged 
people, who may now wish to oppose the right to private 
property, once they have succeeded in obtaining the 
redistribution of wealth, the first thing that they would 
want is the right to private property. So it’s not the 
principle that is wrong here, it is a question of tactics, of 
political footwork where this clause now stands in the 
way of a redistribution policy.” 


Article 20—universal franchise. Olivier says nobody has 
attacked this clause outright but adds it is the “unspoken 
crux of the matter” for the Right. Writing in DIE 
PATRIOT recently, CP [Conservative Party] leader 
Andries Treurnicht described the Draft Bill as a “reck- 
less recipe for enslavement (verslawing). It is an evil 
denial (miskenning) of a people's right to self- 
determination.” 


Article | 7—the right to dissociate. This holds that if you 
want to discriminate privately on the grounds of race or 
colour, you are free to do so, but no State funds will be 
lent to you in order to practise discrimination. “The 
difference between differentiation and discrimination ts 
a very fine one but, internationally, discrimination can 
be defined as a differentiation which results in unequal 
allocation or recognition of fundamental human rights,” 
says Olivier. It was discriminatory, on this view, to have 
different schools for different racial groups, even if per 
capita funding was the same for all races. In this regard 
there is the famous American decision, Brown v Board 
of Education, which held that separate could never be 
equal. 
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An issue that emerges from the criticism of this Article ts 
the importance of mother-tongue education. Olivier 
notes that “it is very clear that we should give further 
attention to the question of whether education in your 
mother-tongue is not a fundamental human right and up 
to what standard; and if we shouldn't allow different 
schools for different languages on a voluntary basis ™ 
The current draft does not allow for this differentia- 
tion—an oversight, he says, due probably to the racial 
connotation which mother-tongue education las al 
present. “Take out the racial connotation and then it 
becomes legitimate.” 


Article 30 holds broadly that rights granted in the Bill 
may be limited if this is in the interests of the State 
security—but only in such measure and manner as 
would be acceptable in a democratic society. Many 
people approved of this Article, especially since Article 
31 ensures that the Supreme Court should be arbiter in 
these matters. Others, however, considered it too vague 
and advised that specific guidelines should be laid down: 
for example, in what circumstances is detention without 
trial justifiable? 


Another important idea being considered is the idea of a 
limited Bill of Rights. The Working Paper said the 
country must have a Bill of Rights as part of an eventual! 
constitution that will come about as a result of negotia- 
tions. Some clauses, however, such as the right to privacy 
and physical integrity don’t require negotiation—they 
are already part of common law—and hence could be 
implemented immediately. Others could be imple- 


mented in tandem with the abolition or amendment of 


legislation which violated that right. 


Olivier says the commission has received submissions 
from all sectors of opinion. On the reaction of groups in 
exile, he says: “Up to this stage I have not been in contact 
with the banned ANC [African National Congress], but 
we know full well what the ANC’s points of view are. | 
respect their views and will take note of them, certainly. 
Many people are going over to Lusaka, or Dakar or 
Harare and they tell us what the ANC says.” 


It is also likely Olivier received feedback from the recent 
conference in the UK on SA law. It was attended by the 
ANC, academics and certain Appellate Division judges. 


* SAIRR Notes Society's ‘Silent Revolution’ 
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[Article: “Shedding the Past” 


[Text] Beyond the centre stage of political talks- 
about-talks, society 1s undergoing change so profound 
that the future will be multiracial whichever government 
comes to power. Indeed, preparing for “the new SA 
[South Africa]” seemed to be the central message at the 
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annual convention of the Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, attended by more than 1.000 delegates at Sun 
City. 


The clearest illustration of this silent revolution, being 
forged on the ground by millions of ordinary people, was 
set out by John Kane-Berman, director of the SA Insti- 
tute of Race Relations [SAIRR]. 


Firstly, urbanisation, SA is reaching the stage where the 
urban population 1s overtaking the rural population in 
size for the first ume, he said. Durban, for example, was 
now one of the fastest growing cities in the world, 
increasing by about 8 percent a year (see “City of the 
future”). At this rate, by the year 2000, the city will have 
as many people as London has today. While the current 
ratio of urban blacks to whites 1s roughly balanced; by 
2000 blacks will outnumber whites in cities by three to 
one. 


Secondly, a silent revolution is taking place in education 
“Between 1955 and the year 2000 the increase in the 
number of Africans taking matric will have been, on 
present trends, no less than 40,000 percent.” Blacks 
currently account for about half the number of matric 
candidates; within a decade, 70 percent will be black. 


This 1s changing the racial composition in higher educa- 
ton, Kane-Berman adds. In 1966, 11 percent of univer- 
sity students were black; in 1986 the figure was 40 
percent. This 1s already having important consequences 
for the country’s manpower profile. Middle-level man- 
power, for instance, was 20 percent black in 1965; in 
1985 it was 40 percent black. 


Following from this, “the changing composition of our 
intellectual-capital 1s the third component otf the silent 
revolution.” 


The fourth is the change in patterns of consumer 
spending. For example, blacks are responsible for 80 
percent of all liquor consumption. In downtown Johan- 
nesburg, R7 out of every RIO ts today spent by blacks 
(compared to R5 in 1979). In 1974, whites accounted for 
75 percent of all vehicle registrations; by 1994 that 
proportion will have dropped to about half. The car hire 
company Avis recently opened its 101st depot in SA and 
its first in a black area, Soweto. 


Related to consumer spending is the pattern of income 
distribution—Kane-Berman’s fifth component of the 
silent revolution. In 1960, whites accounted for 63 
percent of all disposal income but by the year 2000 the 
white share will be down to 43 percent. Blacks’ 32 
percent share of disposabie income in 1970 1s expected 
to rise to 57 perceit at the turn of the century. 


Housing 's the sixth component. In 1982, 13 percent of 
building plans passed by local authorities were for black 
housing: last year the figure was 57 percent. One building 
society recently said that a quarter of all its home lending 
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was now to blacks, Kane-Berman notes. Growth of the 
building industry now depends largely on home building 
for blacks. 


Then there are the black taxis. kane-Berman quotes 
Clem Sunter’s calculation that the investment in this 
sector is equivalent to that of two major gold mines— 
and employment generated by minibus taxis is as much 
as is provided by 10 gold mines. It 1s also said that their 
daily petrol consumption is second only to that of 
government vehicles. An aspect of the power of black 
taxis, says Kane-Berman, is the “grocery circuits”—they 
can influence which shopping centres are patronised. 
Most interestingly, this is also seen in areas like Pieters- 
burg. The town council there recently refused to establish 
a taxi rank in the town. However, three major supermar- 
kets are now competing to provide ranks next to their 
stores, because they want the business taxis will bring 
from black townships in Lebowa. 


“The supermarkets know something that the town 
council does not know, which is that their future depends 
on attracting black custom.” 


Amonp the characteristics of this process, says Kane- 
Berman, 1‘ that changes taking place are, as with the rise 
of the black irade union movement, profound and not 
cosmetic. 


Secondly, most of the changes have been accompanied 
by the steady erosion of apartheid—for example, in 
educational institutions. He thinks it reasonable to pre- 
dict that in the next few years white teacher-training 
colleges will be allowed more leeway in admitting people 
of other races, as technikons were at the beginning of this 
year. Universities and private schools already determine 
their own admissions policy. 


The Group Areas Act (GAA) is another illustration of 
eroding apartheid. Estimates of the number of black 
people unlawfully resident in white areas vary between 
100,000 and 250,000. 


According to Kane-Berman, an important feature of the 
silent revolution is that “it is noi something brought 
about by political elites” but by ordinary men and 
women. The best example 1s the way people simply and 
powerfully rendered the pass laws (repealed in 1986) 
unworkable by voting with their feet and forcing govern- 
ment to change the law to cater for the new reality. In the 
same way government has been forced to consider 
amending the GAA to cater for certain areas which have, 
in fact, already become mixed. 


* Omar Speaks at Media Workers Congress 
24000249A Johannesburg SOWETAN in English 
9 Nov 89 p6 


[Article by Mathatha Tsedu: “Warning on Negotiation; 
Demoralising and Demobilising—Lawyer™’} 


[Text] Members of the Media Workers Association of 
South Africa were urged to develop a liberation ideology 
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which would safeguard the interests of the oppressed and 
exploited majority against “an avalanche of disinforma- 
tion by both the State and liberal media.” 


The call was made by Mr Dullar Omar, president of the 
Western Cape region of the United Democratic Front. 


In a speech described by the journalists as significant and 
politically important, Omar said mass struggles of the 
people had defeated the restrictions of the state of 
emergency. 


It did not matter now whether De Klerk lifted the state of 
emergency or not because it 1s now no longer an issue, he 
said. 


He said the past five years had shown the strength of the 
oppressed as well as the weaknesses inherent in the 
structures of the oppressed. 


One of these weaknesses had been political intolerance 
which manifested itself in interorganisational fights, 
leaving many dead, he said. 


Omar said the oppressed had to guard against being 
co-opted into the system which would render the years of 
Struggle meaningless. 


He said the present Government initiative to negotiate 
with organisations of black people was precipitated by a 
crisis brought about by their struggles. 


The call for negotiations was a way of maintaining the 
present position and co-opting people where the tn- 
cameral arrangement had failed, he said. 


It was not sufficient for the oppressed to have won 
victories because the struggle was in danger of being 
subverted. 


The present talk of negotiations was demoralising and 
demobilising people. This was the time to intensify the 
struggle because the oppressed are their own liberators. 


Omar said the leadership of the oppressed had to be 
answerable to the people. 


He said it was dangerous to leave decisions of policy to 
the discretion of two or three people. 


“The Government Press and the liberal media now 
speak of De Klerk: they tel! of his style of leadership and 
try to portray him as some kind of benevolent dictator 
who was different from PW Botha. 


“They do not tell readers that they both belong to the 
National Party.” 


Danger 


“The danger is that this tells us that decisions in white 
politics are taken by great men. All is left to them. 


“They no longer talk of the National Party but of De 
Klerk. The problem is that the oppressed will follow this 
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undemocratic practice. Democracy demands that those 
who lead should be answerable to their followers,” Omar 
said. 


So it was important that while the white establishment was 
busy building a dictatorship, trade unions such as Mwasa 
should build democracy by getting their members to ques- 
tion their leaders. He said the fight was for democracy. 


Omar said instead of the talk of negotiations, the 
oppressed should stsive for the following: unity of the 
oppressed, strong Organisations of their own, democracy 
and a liberation ideology. 


He said in an attempt to defuse the militancy of the 
oppressed. the Government had embarked on a disinfor- 
mation campaign. 


“South Africans are now told that if trade is deregulated, 
everyone will open his own business and become rich 
and this is called free competition. 


“There was nothing like that. The big capitalists will get 
richer while the workers will get poorer,’ Omar said. 


In countering this, it was not enough to march in 
thousands if these marches were not consolidated. 


Unity 


He said while people cannot always agree, they should be 
able to work together and thereby build unity in action. 


He said a difference in opinion and policy should not be 
allowed to become a division. People should differ 
without being divided, he said. 


Omar said black journalists had to develop ways of 
Cutting across the strategies of the regime in order to 
expose the inherent aim of the imperialists to keep SA 
{South Africa] a haven of capitalism. 


Omar, an advocate and Cape leader of the National 
Association of Democratic Lawyers (Nadel), was 
speaking at the 10th annual congress of Mwasa in Cape 
Town at the weekend. 


About 500 journalists, radio and television announcers, 
printers, drivers and other categories of workers in the 
media industry met to map out the future of ihe blacks- 
only umion 


The congress could not complete its business and will be 
reconvened within six months. 


* Writers Congress Holds Annual Meeting 


34000267B Johanneshure THE NEW NATION 
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[Article: “The Way Forward™} 


[Text] The Congress of South African Writers held its 
Transvaal annual general meting under the banner “The 
Way Forward” last weekend. 
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The Congress of South African Writers (Cosaw) has won 
major gains and grown rapidly, bul its resources are 
sorely stretched as it struggies to bring a variety of 
services to its members. 


This was the assessment which emerged at the organisa- 
tion’s Transvaal annual general meeting last weekend. 


More than 60 delegates—some from as far as Picters- 
burg—attended the gathering which sought to diagnose 
problems and chart a way forward. 


Chairperson Achmat Dangor said Cosaw had “reason to 
be proud and rejoice.” 


It has about 500 Transvaal members, a well-stocked 
library, has become “the biggest distributor of alterna- 
tive publications to writers”, and has a network of local 
Structures. 


But, he warned, Cosaw had paid a price for success. It 
was still unable to adequately service all its members. 


“Our staff and regional leadership could be fully occu- 
pied in meeting the workshop demands in the estab- 
lished areas of Johannesburg, East Rand and the Vaal,” 
said Dangor. 


Yet the organisation also had crucial work to do in 
research, expanding the library, assisting in the launch of 
a publishing house, as well as building locals with mem- 
bers in the outlaying areas of the Transvaal, he added 


Transvaal organiser Raks Seokhoa outlined the immense 
difficulties of creating local organisation in more rural 
areas, where often there were only two or three Cosaw 
members in a particular town 


In the Vaal and Free State, he said, writers would h= ve to 
travel up to 300km to form a local of the constitutionally 
required 10 members. 


Ideas accepted on “The Way Forward” included: 


¢ a demand to focus on more Iiterature-oriented 
activity, 

¢ the need to focus on serving members rather than 
pursing a membership drive (“quality before quan- 
tity”), 

¢ a call for women to come forward to join the 
Women's Forum and turn it into a vehicle for 
asserting a stronger women’s voice at readings. 
forums, workshops and in publishing 

¢ the need to formulate a suitable strategy for rural 
areas, and 

* a stress on the imporiance of regularising Cosaw’s 
Transvaal magazine. 


A protracted discussions on the Grahamstown arts fes- 
tival ended with a narrowly-decided vote for “condi- 
tional participation” aimed at transforming the event 
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However, a final decision would be taken at national 
level and in conjunction with other progressive cultural 
structures. 


Cosaw also re-affirmed its support for the Transvaal 
interim culture desk and its alliance with organisations 
such as the Film and Allied Workers’ Union (Fawu) and 
the South African Musicians’ Alliance (Sama). 


* NUMSA Women Ho? First Unity Meeting 
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[Text] Over three hundred women members of the 
National Union of Metalworkers of SA [South Africa] 
(Numsa) un the Transvaal met over the weekend to 
discuss what women’s demands should be put forward in 
next year's negotiations. 


This one of the first meetings of its kind within Cosatu 
{Congress of South African Trade Unions]. 


Although the meeting decided to refer the discussion 
around next year’s demands to factories for further 
discussion, it was a very important step in building unity 
between women workers within Numsa. 


The meeting was addressed by women from the SA 
Clothing and Textile Workers’ Union (Sactwu), which 
has more women members than men, the Food and 
Allied Workers’ Union (Fawu) and the Chemical 
Workers’ Industrial Union (CWIU). 


Speakers from community organisations—the Federa- 
tion of Transvaal Women (Fedtraw) and Imbeleko—also 
addressed the meeting. 


“Discussion at the meeting centred around problems 
faced by women in the factories and the communities,” 
said Numsa women's coordinator Adrienne Bird. 


“There was also a lot of discussion about the need for 
women themselves to actively work to overcome their 
own feelings of inferiority.” 


Last year’s women's demands to metal bosses in the Stee! 
and Engineering Industries Federation of SA (Scifsa) 
were also discussed. 


There are some 22,500 women within Numsa, and three 
women’s demands were put forward: 


* That women get six months’ paid maternity leave, 

¢ That parents have 10 days’ paid leave for childcare 
each year, and 

¢ That the industrial council establish procedures to be 
followed if a dispute is declared over sexual discrim- 
ination at work places. 


Numsa succeeded in winning six months’ maternity 
leave for its members at half pay for three or less 
pregnancies. 
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But this is only if a woman has worked for the same 
employer for two years—something which the union is 
likely to challenge next year. 


The industrial council has also established a procedure 
for sexual discrimination disputes. 


However, bosses refused to agree to childcare leave, and 
this 15 also likely to be taken up again next year. 


The meeting also served as the regional launch of 
Numsa’s book, “Numsa Women Organise”. 


Produced last year after extensive discussions and sur- 
veys within the union, the book looks at women’s 
problems and their struggle to improve their conditions. 


The book has nine chapters dealing with subjects such as 
women workers in history, women in the metal and 
motor industries, the fight for a living wage, health and 
safety, sexual harassment, women’s experiences in 
Numsa, women’s problems at home and women in the 
community. 


It is available from all Numsa branches at R5 a copy and 
is very valuable, both as a reference book and as an 
inspiration to all those committed to women’s struggle 
for a better life. 


* Center for Child Detainee Rehabilitation 
Opened 
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[Article: “Centre for Child Detainces™} 


[Text] A centre for the rehabilitation of child detainees 
will be officially opened in Soweto today. 


This is the first centre of its kind in the country and 
forms part of a community centre founded in Diepkloff 
by the Johannesburg Child Welfare Society. 


The community centre, named Impumelelo (progress). 
will house social workers’ offices, a library and a day care 
centre for 70 pre-school children a5 weil as counselling 
facilities for child detainees. 


Dr Adele Thomas, director of Child Welfare, said to date 
the society had dealt with more than 200 children 
released from detention in the past two years, some as 
young as nine years of age. “These children suffer what is 
known as post-traumatic stress disorder which manifests 
itself in high anxiety, depression, fear and a lack of 
concentration. 


“There is a need for the ongoing rehabilitation of these 
children,” she said. 


She said many of the children were isolated from the 
community on their release. “Schools don't want them 
and people don't want to mix with them for fear of 
getting into trouble”. 
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At Impumelelo, social workers hope to integrate these 
children back into the community, to involve them in 
day to day living once more. This will be achieved by 
combining social work services, the pre-school and the 
rehabilitation centre under one roof. 


The centre will also develop community projects such as 
parent communication training for Soweto residents. 
“This will be a lifestyle centre, a place which will involve 
parents and keep children off the streets”, said Dr 
Thomas. 


The cen’ce’s three-classroomed pre-school can acrorn- 
modate 60 children and has a large playground. 


The land on which the R57,000 centre was built was 
provided by the Diepmeadow counci! and the building 
costs were borne by the Save the Children Fund in the 
UK. 


“We are also looking at using the centre as a facility for 
the training of our staff in relevant and appropriate 
post-apartheid social work”, Dr Thomas said. 


The centre will open its doors to the public in January. 


* Europe Reportedly !nterested in Joint Ventures 
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[Article by Tania Levy] 


[Text] Soweto is bankrupt and dependent on govern- 
ment handouts to keep its infrastructure from sliding 
into chaos, says DP [Democratic Party] leader in the 
Johannesburg City Council lan Davidson. 


Davidson said there was evidence everywhere in Soweto 
of structural decay. Civic government had broken down 
completely and this decay was reflected in the state of 
services provided in Soweto. 


The level of services provided constituted a hazard to the 
physical, mental and social health of the community he 
told the Looking towards the Future conference in 
Johannesburg last week. 


Senous 


Davidson said the Soweto City Council did not have 
adequate funds to rectify the serious situation. 


Soweto’s 1988/89 budgeted deficit of R60m was a ficti- 
tious figure based on the false assumption that rentals 
and service charges would paid. 


Davidson said a figure closer to R160m was more 
accurate. 


He said added to this were total arrears of at least 
R200m—a loss covered by TPA [Transvaal Provincial 
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Administration] “bridying finance” and R440m _ out- 
Standing loans from the Development Bank and the 
American government for electrification and upgrading 
of certain services. 


The first step in solving the problem was recognizing 
Soweto as an inextricabic part of Johannesburg. Dav- 
idson said. 


The guts of the problem was that Soweto had a totally 
insufficient tax-base while Johannesburg's tax-base was 
heavily subsidized by Sowetans. 


* Soweto Said To Be Bankrupt, Lacking Funds 
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{Article by Charlotte Mathews] 


[Text] Considerable interest in establishing joint ven- 
tures with SA [South Afnca] companies had been 
expressed in Europe, Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Industry Theo Alant said yesterday 


Addressing delegates at the National Clothing Federa- 
tron (NCF) annual conference in Sun City, Alant said 
this was especially so after last week's announcement of 
the abolition of the Separate Amenities Act 


“I believe that the export market for clothes rs the 
developed market, which s the upper market.” Alant 
said. “You are manufacturing clothes of top quality and 
are an industry with a good record of productivity. In the 
next 10 years your goal and that of government is to 
make you a major export industry. | want to call on you 
to cooperate. On the international market you are mot in 
competition with one another.” 


Although some clothing firms had an established expor 
market, firms employing 200-300 people would have 
difficulty in setting up their own infrastructures for an 
export market. 


He said he intended to form a committee next year to 
advise government on the possibility of cost-effective 
steps to promote the local beneficiation of ~woo! and 
mohair. 


University of Port Elizabeth industrial relations unit 
director Mark Anstey told the conference that the 
clothing industry trade union was going through a period 
of surging militancy and it was necessary for employers 
to prepare a formal policy or they would find negotia- 
tions a Continuing surprise 


Inflexible 


He recommended that employers strengthen their use of 
industrial councils [IC] as well as their capacity to 
negotiate with unions at company level 


“Both employers and trade unions have considered a 
withdrawal from the industrial council system,” he said 
“Representation of employers on ICs 1s low mm some 
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cases—39 percent in Natal and 50 percent in the eastern 
Cape. ICs have proved inflexible and they are probiem- 
atic for trade unions. 


“Withdrawing from the ICs has come about partly as a 
result of these factors and partly because there has been 
a drive from multi-plant conglomerates to bargain 
directly with their own workforces at plant level.” 


He said plant-ievel bargaining had the advantages that 11 
kept bargaining work-related, it was representative and 1 
avoided bargaining twice. 


But he pointed out the clothing industry had a different 
Structure from other industnes such as the printing 
industry. It was dominated by small employers—87 
percent employed fewer than 200 workers—it was highly 
competitive, organized on a regional basis, had low wage 
levels and low levels of industrial relations sophistica- 
tion. 


“A small employer cannot move his production to 
another plant in the event of strike action,” Anstey said. 
“Industrnes like the clothing industry should retain bar- 
gaining im a centralized forum. It has a long history of 
centralized bargaining and neither side has a great desire 
to move into plant-level bargaining. 


“It would be careless to throw away the system of 
centralized bargaining in the clothing industry, but you 
should also consider retaining ce “pany level bargaining, 
if not on substantive issues ther. _. procedural and other 
important issues.” 


* Rising GDP Cost Viewed at Homelands 
Conference 
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[Article by Tania Levy] 


[Text] It took twice the investment to make a contribu- 
tion of RI to the GDP (gross domestic product] after 
1974, as it had between 1946 and 1973, Privatisation 
Unit adviser Eugene van Rensburg said in Pretoria this 
week. 


He was addressing a conference for representatives of 
self-governing territories. 


Measured against the capital output ratio, investment 
had not met requirements of the norm of return on 
capital, Van Rensburg said. 


Between 1981 and 1985 the public sector made no 
contribution to net domestic savings. 


Government “dissaving” had reached critical propor- 
tions, Van Rensburg said. In 1958 government spent 
nearly R3bn more than it earned, compared with R44m 
dissaved in 1981. 


He said thes led to an inevitable reduction in net capital 
available for productive investment. In 1988 net capital 
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available contributed a mere 3.8 percent to GDP. in 
contrast to its 19.4 percent contribution in 1981 


Van Rensburg said privatisation was an economic rather 
than a political issuc. Its main goal was to reduce the 
public sector's share in the economy. By increasing, the 
private sector's involvement, the tax base would be 
increased. This would eventually lead to a reduction in 
tax rales. 


He said a shortage of skilled labour was one of the 
constraints facing privatisation in SA [South Africa]. 
Only 6 percent of the economically active population in 
SA were skilled or professionals, as opposed to 26 
percent in the US. 


For the next decade or two, SA would have to concen- 
trate On Cquipping its scarce Manpower resources to cope 
with the demands of the economy, he said. 


Other constraints were monopolies and the over- 
concentration of economic power 


Van Rensburg said there were enough obstacies in the 
privatisation proces* to discourage any government. 


However, he cast his vote in favour of the free enterprise 
system and market forces to regulate wwe provision of 
goods and services through the pnce and market mech- 
anism. 


* Nation's Exports Show Decline Over Decade 
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{Article by Kay Turvey} 


[Text] SA [South Africa]’s exports have fallen in stable 
currency terms over the past 10 years ard now account 
for less than |! 


of world trade 


The country’s exports amount to just below half those of 
Switzerland and manufactured exports account for pust 
10 percent of all SA exports, chairman of the FCI 
[Federated Chambers of Industries} technology develop- 
ment committee Ted Adlard said yesterday. 


He stressed the need for a technology strategy. 


Government would have to work with the private sector 
to develop such a strategy for industrial growth. 


Just 15 years ago SA’s growth and out-performed both 
South Korea and Taiwan, yet had subsequently been left 
behind. 


Taiwan had achieved a real export growth rate of 300 
percent since 1977 and a real annual growth rate of 10 
percent, he said 


This had been achieved through an intensive education 
drive, concentrating on technological training 
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Further, the success of Taiwan lay in its ability to employ 
a large number of people productively and at a low 
investment cost through sub-contracting. he said. 


In SA the rate of fixed capital stock investment to 
employment had increased and if cost between 
R180,000 and R200,000 to employ one person. 


To grow industrially, SA would also have to look towards 
adding value and improving its export marketing by 
possibly linking up with Taiwan's extensive global intel- 
ligence. 


* Rapid Growth of Informal Sector Noted 
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[Article by Sheryl Raine: “In the Pipeline”) 


[Text] The whine of several electric saws intrudes on the 
story of Thomas Masingi, 46. He raises his voice to make 
himself heard above the din which signifies his success. 
He is sitting in a neat front office next door to a 
half-demolished building in a runaiown part of Johan- 
nesburg. Around him is a collection. of exquisite Oregon 
furniture. 


It is a long way from scooter driver to demolition 
contractor-cum-furniture manufacturer, but Masingi 
remembers every siep along the way. 


If one were to try to place him in the Small Business 
Development Corporation's pyramid of business enter- 
prises in South Africa [SA] he would fall between the 
unrecorded, unlicensed, non-taxable, informal-sector 
businesses and the registered sole proprictorships and 
close corporations. 


Rixile Demolishers and its subsidiary, Classic Oregon 
Furnishers, are recently registered companies. Rixile, 
explains Masingi, means “sunshine”. His grandmother 
used to wake him early cach morning when he was a 
child and scold him to get up with the sun and work for 
a living, so he has paid tribute to her in naming bis 
business. 


The idea behind both companies started deep in the grey 
economy over |5 years ago. Thomas Masingi was out to 
work. He was hired to clear up a white man’s yard in 
Doornfontein and agreed to be paid with 200 pieces of 
second-hand corrugated iron rather than with cash. Fully 
intending to use the corrugated iron himself, he took it to 
his parent's home in the Winterveld, just north of 
Pretoria in Bophuthatswana. His mother was inundated 
with offers to purchase the stuff, but her son resisted 
Finally she persuaded him to part with ut. He then 
realised there was a big market for used building mate- 
rials. 


He started scouring Johannesburg for demolition sites. 
scooping up anything he could sell. Then he himself got 
into the demolition business. Today he tenders for jobs 
like anyone else. Big demolishers, such as Wreckers and 
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Express, began sending jobs his way that were cither 00 
small for them to consider or they were too busy to 
accept. One of his biggest contracts came from Rarzi 
Mines Properties. He helped demolish Crown Mines. 


One day, a man came by Masingi’s yard and offered to 
buy all the timber he obtained from demolition sites. He 
was a furniture manufacturer, and this gave Masing: an 
idea. Two years ago, Masingi started hrs own furniture 
manufacturing factory. Today he fills orders for every- 
thing from dining-room chairs to TV cabinets—all in 
classic cottage style, all in Oregon pine ripped from old 
buildings. 


“| have 20 people working for me in the furniture factory 
and 25 in the demolition business,” he says. He owns 
two enormous trucks for his demolition work and a small 
van for the furniture business. 


“Like any black youngster, | had my first tasie of selling 
at around age nine when | sold peanuts and swecis to 
make a little money,” he explains. “My mother used to 
sell homemade beer, tomatoes and cabhages. so | rea- 
lised early on that people who sold things «usually made a 
lutthe more money than those who were employed by 
others.” 


Born in Potgrietersrus, schooled until St 3 in Vendaland, 
Masingi spent most of his childhood im Alexandra town- 
ship outside Sandion. He now lives with his two wives, 
seven children and his father in Soweto 


“My eldest son is studying for a B Comm degree at the 
University of the Witwatersrand. He has started helping 
me with my books and with the business. My one 
daughter intends studying nursing next year. Most of the 
children heip out in one way or another in the business. 
except the youngest one, who 1s only two 


“| never say my business 1s doing well. One never knows 
what obstacles one will mect. | just say we are trying. | 
tell people thinking of startiag therr Own business that i 
is very hard but that it 1s worth it. 


“When I used to read about people who were in business 
I felt pushed to get into business myself. | used u read 
about Tony Factor and the Tshabalalas in Soweto. If 
they could do it, why not me? I have never had any 
doubts. | work seven days a week, 18 hours a day. One 
day | hope to enjoy success, but for now we musi still 
work hard.” 


Nobody knows exactly how big the grey economy 1s. lan 
Hetherington, managing director of Job Creation SA 
(Pty) Lid, believes it comprises at least 25 percent of the 
total economy. The Reserve Bank belreves that figure is 
too high. Recent estimates by government's statistical 
services estimate that the informal sector adds only 3 
percent extra on the GDP. Most economusts believe that 
figure to be too conservative 


“My estimation of 25 percent 1s in the middie range of 
the University of Cape Town's Brian Kantor. The total 
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economy 1s valued at about R200bn, which makes the 
informal sector worth about R50bn,” says Hetherington. 


He estimates that as many as 2m people could be 
employed in the grey economy. “More significant than 
the size of the informal sector is its rate of growth. It has 
been growing four or five times more quickly than the 
recorded economy in the last several years. If both my 
guesses are right about the size and growth rate of this 
sector, then the information sector will be as big as the 
recorded economy in 10 years’ time.” 


Testimony to that growth is Ellen Shabangu, 34. When 
LEADERSHIP first interviewed her two years ago, she 
was running two hairdressing salons in garages attached 
to houses in Tembisa near Kempton Parl. 


Now, in addition to the two salons, she owns four taxis 
and a shoe-repair business. She has not borrowed a cent 
to start or expand her business interests. She lost her job 
in the catering sector and used her pension payout to 
Start hawking fruit and vegetables. She opened a savings 
accouni “at the Perm”, she explains. 


“LT used the money for the hawking to start a hairdressing 
salon, and then another. I then bought one taxi, and then 
the money from all three business was sufficient to buy 
more taxis and the shoe-repair shop. ~ 


Shabangu has no business training. After matriculating 
in Pietersburg, she worked as a domestic servant earning 
R80 a month in the early 1970s. Later she took a job in 
a catering business earning R400 a month. 


Today she earns about R10,000 a month and employs | 2 
people. She and her husband, who works for an airfreight 
company, support an extended family of 12. 


Shambangu has put managers in charge of all her busi- 
ness while she works full-time for the African Council of 
Hawkers and Informal Bus‘uesses (Achib), advising 
others how they, too, can make it. 


“| have no bookkeeping or other business training, but I 
have my own system co: books. I check my books and 
records kept by my managers every night.” 


She has one more unfulfilled dream—to open a mini 
supermarket. But that would entail finance and business 
premises, both hard to come by. 


Also had to come by are solid statistics on the grey 
economy. In a chapter on development and reform in SA 
AT THE END OF THE EIGHTIES, Professor Lawrie 
Schlemmer and others of the Wits Centre for Policy 
Studies grapple with the extent of the country’s unre- 
‘orded income 


The book says: “An analysis of 44 community studies in 
the journal DEVELOPMENT SOUTH AFRICA (May 
1988) suggests that 22 percent of the potentially econom- 
ically active black population is involved in informal 
activities. This represents 1.72m individuals in 1985, 
divided into tour main economic subsectors: trading and 
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hawking (55 percent); production and construction (33 
percent); services (16 percent); and illegitimate activities 
(6 percent). The weighted average monthly income per 
person involved in the informal sector in 1985 was 
calculated to be R350. On this basis the total income 
generated by the informal sector in 1985 would have 
been R7,2bn. In the same year the recorded personal 
income for blacks was R20.57bn. On the basis of these 
figures a total of 26 percent of all black income would be 
unrecorded. This represents 6.5 percent of 1985 GDP 
and is broadly comparable with figures for other coun- 
tries.” 


The above statistics indicate that not everyone makes as 
much in the grey economy as Thomas Masingi or Ellen 
Shabangu. 


Jerry Dladla, 31, falls firmly in the trading and hawking 
sector, where many scrape together a modest living. He, 
however, is doing well. The day LEADERSHIP inter- 
viewed him he was wearing a bright yellow plastic star in 
his left earlobe. 


Nicknamed Nginingini, because of the earrings he sells, 
Dladla has studied the hawkers market and carved a 
special niche for himself. He may only have completed 
formal lessons up to Grade 2 but he knows about 
differentiated market segments, marketing, and his own 
form of advertising. 


Armed with a Nafcoc training programme in selling 
techniques and an Achib business training course run by 
the Free Market Training Centre, he takes to the trains. 
With his wares pinned to his clothing, he moves from 
coach to coach on the line between Mabopane and 
Pretoria. 


As l enter the coach I scream loudly to attract attention. 
Then when the people look at me | start to talk to them. 
I tell them stories. To the women I say: If you wear these 
earrings then vou will get married. If your husband is 
angry with you and you are wearing these earrings, then 
when he looks at you his anger will disappear and he will 
be happy to see you.” 


He earns between R50 and R90 a day selling, in addition 
to earrings, “emergency supplies” such as pins, zips, 
watch batteries, combs, shoelaces, nail clippers and 
combs 


‘When I was a boy in the Free State, I used to milk the 
cow for a shop owner who showed me his store. I have 
never worked for an entire year at a stretch. I have had 
many jobs—labourer, milkman, bus driver and bakery 
employee. But selling is now supporting me and |! other 
people in my family. 


‘Since | started on the trains in 1985 I have made a little 
bit of money. In February this year we had enough to 
start a small sphaza shop in our house in Witnerveld. 
The house has only two big rooms, one of which we are 
using for the sphaza shop. While I'm working on the 
trains, my wife runs the tore and it is going well. I always 
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say it doesn’t matter if you wear a tie or not, the stomach 
wants food. Selling brings us food and we are grateful.” 


So grateful that the couple have named their first child, 
a daughter, Bongiwe, which means gratitude. 


* New Types of Finance for Small Businesses 


34000877C Cape Town LEADERSHIP in English 
Oct 89 pp 121-126 


{Article by Robin McGregor: “Cash in Hand” ] 


{ Text] A small business 1s defined by the Small Business 
Development Corporation [SBDC] as an independent, 
profit-oriented economic unit, which generally manifests 
distinctive characteristics such as independent owner- 
ship, independent management, and a simple organisa- 
tional structure. It has a relatively small influence on the 
market; its owners are entrepreneurs who supply part of 
the capital, manage the business, are effective decision- 
makers, and share in the profits. The business normally 
has tota! assets of less than R4.5m, an annual turnover of 
less than R!Im, and less than 100 employees. 


The only aspect of this definition which attracts criticism 
is that the owner should provide part of the capital. 
While this is desirable, it effectively eliminates a signif- 
icant number of South Africans. The “Vosloo pyramid” 
(see diagram), modified by the author, indicates just how 
many could fall into that category. As one travels down 
the pyramid, so the need for outside finance increases, as 
does the risk and the cost of unit funding, with higher 
investigative costs for lower capital sums. 


However, from a financier’s point of view, the lower 
categories also offer greater opportunities as they gener- 
ally comprise a greater proportion of entrepreneurially 
motivated, close-to-the-coalface owners prepared to 
trade off equity for financial help. 


Formal funding of the top four categories is provided by 
traditional financial institutions in traditional fashion; 
by traditional financial institutions under ‘ small busi- 
ness schemes” with somewhat less stringent require- 
ments; by other finance-providing companies, the 
SBDC, the IDC [Industrial Development Corporation]: 
the JSE [Johannesburg Stock Exchange}; venture capital 
companies; and, of course, debtors. 


The bottom layer of the pyramid relies on ind:viduals, 
families, stokvels, the mashoisas (illegal moneylenders 
who charge up to 25 percent interest per week’), certain 
SBDC programmes and various agencies which have 
developed during the last two or three years such as the 
Afmcan Council of Hawkers and Informal Businesses 
(ACHIB), the National Stokvels Association of South 
Africa (NASASA), Get Ahead and Get-Up. The latter, 
founded and run by Ms Lin Anderson, has helped about 
2,000 disadvantaged entrepreneurs over the past four 
and a half years to the tune of $700,000. 


The “belt and braces” small-business funding philos- 
ophy of the South African financial establishment clearly 
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indicates that it regards most small business as unwanied 
risk, rather than potential investment opportunity. 


No one denies the necessity for accelerating the devel- 
opment of small business, and a number of organisations 
have made an effoii to help. In fact, a directory compiled 
by the University of the Witwatersrand gives a total of 
77 organisations, companies and associations which 
exist to help small business in one way or another. For 
example, Barlows set up Job Creation SA (Pty) Lid 
where Ian Hetherington, former managing director of 
Norton Abrasives and a Harvard MBA, offers advice on 
all aspects of business, and the Anglo American Corpo- 
ration is financing those of its smaller suppliers who 
require development funds. Although these efforts are 
commendable, it is money, not advice, which is needed. 


With South Africa’s massive unemployment problem— 
probably in the region of 4m black people—it is thanks 
to entrepreneurial initiative that we have escaped the 
embarrassment and tragedy which besets so many other 
countries in similar circumstances. We don’t have 
people dying of starvation in the streets. 


In fact, in spite of the lack of funding, real entrepreneur- 
ship 1s alive and well in South Africa, thanks to the smal! 
businessman. He is not only forcing deregulation onto 
the reluctant authorities simply by ignoring the regula- 
tions; he is also throwing down the gauntlet to the 
financial sector to become more adventurous, and he is 
finding sources of funds himself which are innovative 
and unusual. 


It is becoming obvious that a new type of financier 1s 
needed for the development of our small-business sector. 
In addition to traditional financing, we need the less 
conservative venture-type capitalist. 


This, of course, calls for a new breed of banker. When 
one is financing an entrepreneur who does not neces- 
sarily have an adequate business plan, certainly no track 
record and probably no security, one has to have special 
expertise. 


One or two of our financial institutions have attacked 
this market but without the necessary talents or training, 
and have consequently burnt their fingers. 


As a result, our staid financial institutions are losing a 
great deal of business, which they can ill afford in this 
highly competitive arena. A bolder approach certainly 
needs courage, but this might be just what 1s needed to 
sort out the men from the boys. 


The South African informal sector attracts a great deal of 
attention in the media and the public’s imagination. 
Quite rightly so. However, all this attention tends to 
over-shadow the formal sector and, although institutions 
such as the SBDC do an excellent job in selecting and 
funding this sector, their very nature precludes fast 
decision-making, and the parameters of their selection 
procedures are, of necessity, bureaucratic. They do not 
have the advantage of “gut-feel” discretion. 
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When funding venture capital projects, it is essential to 
realise that security lies not in hard assets but in people 
and ideas. The venture capitalist must be able to judye 
these two elements of a venture accurately and, if neces- 
sary, to hold the hand of the entrepreneur in the areas in 
which he lacks expertise. 


Pat Maugham, an ex-Zimbabwean technologist, set up a 
company in South Africa to develop an idea he had for 
the repair of conveyor belts and tyres for heavy earth- 
moving equipment and tractors, which would add sig- 
nificantly to their life. He approached the Council for 
Scientific Research who agreed to help him develop the 
product. His idea proved to be a winner. He then went 
about the business otf raising cash to manufacture and 
market the product, but he had no collateral, track 
record or proven market. It was, in traditional banking 
terms, essentially a chicken and egg situation. 


He could get no help from the normal sources, so the 
CSIR [Council for Scientific and Industrial Research), 
who did not want the project to fail, converted the cost of 
their research to equity. Pat then went to NCI Ltd, a 
venture capttal company. Mike Clarke, their chief exec- 
utive, immediately saw the potential of the project, 
particularly with the backing of the CSIR, and provided 
the required finance in return for a stake in the company. 


Novacom (Pty) Ltd, Pat Maugham’s company, is now 
well on the way to justifying NCI’s wildest dreams, not 
only in South Africa, but internationally. They expect a 
turnover of R4m by 1990 and have already had unsolic- 
ited orders from Australia and Chile. 


it is companies like NCI, which have the necessary 
expertise, that should perhaps become the agencies for 
institutional investments in this market. Rather than 
recreate the wheel in the hiring and training of suitable 
Stall, liaisons with established. successful venture capital 
companies should invest and manage funds on behalf of 
instilulions. 


But venture capital companies are still formal bankers 
financing the formal sector. The mushrooming informa- 
tion sector has spawned informal funding organisations. 
‘ssociations, such as ACHIB, NASASA, Get Ahead, and 
Cret-l Ip. 


ACHIB and NASASA will probably follow the Para- 
guayan group scheme for financing small information 
business in that they will lend money to a group and each 
member will be jointly and severally responsible for the 
loan. Not only will they be responsible for the repayment 
of the money and the interest; no member of that group 
will be eligible for any further loans until all repayments 
have been met 


ACHIB presently depends on grants for its existence and 
the extent of its financing at this stage ts its Employment 
Creation Programme which provides start-up cash for 
unemployed but potential hawkers and generators of 
sphaza shops. The loan amounts to R235 to provide for 


a licence to trade, initial stock purchases and member- 
ship of ACHIB. These loans are repaid on a weekly basis. 
The membership fee is R25 up front and thereafter R10 


per year. 


Members of ACHIB enjoy benefiis such as legal help and 
lobbying where goods have been confiscated, and, most 
importantly, an ongoing crusade for deregulation. It also 
provides training for members, and the curriculum 
includes sessions On exactly what a loan is, what interest 
is, how to run the business, stock control, etc. 


Vicky Sussens, ACHIB’s dedicated and highly profes- 
sional public relations officer. tells me they have helped 
1,000 unemployed people to become hawkers over the 
past two years. The finance has been provided in cash 
and kind by private-sector grants. 


Hawkers and sphaza shops restock two (» three times a 
week, using runners to buy from wholesalers and then 
reselling to them. The more adventurous have their own 
bakkies, hire neighbours’ vehicles to purchase stock, or 
get direct deliveries. ACHIB estimates there are as many 
as 900,000 hawkers throughout the country and as many 
as 20,000 sphaza shops in the rWV [Pretoria, Witwa- 
tersrand, Vereeniging] area alone, with a turnover of 
R3bn. Suppliers are delighted with this spiralling devel- 
opment as the new traders are breaking down the oligop- 
olistic nature of retailing. 


Lawrence Mavundla, the founder and president of 
ACHIB, is only 31 years old, enthusiastic and deter- 
mined. He graduated to this position through the hard 
training schools of the SBDC and the trade union 
movement. he founded ACHIB in !986 and has since 
established himself, along with Andrew Lukhele of 
NASASA, as spokesman and crusader for this massive 
informal sector. 


NASASA was formed by Andrew Lukhele to represent 
the widespread stokvel movement. A stokvel is a savings 
club which consists of a group of about 12 f ple each 
contributing weekly or monthly to a central und. The 
aggregate of this fund is then paid out every . 2 weeks or 
months to one of the members for his or her use. 


The extent of the stokvel activity in South Africa 1s 
Slaggering. It is variously estimated that as much as 
f 200m could be changing hands monthly, and there 
could be as many as 800,000 stokvels throughout the 
country with an average of 12 members each. 


The idea originated in the stock fairs of 19th-century 
Britain and came to this country with the diamond mine 
immigrants. It was first used here in rural areas and 
townships to provide funds for the entertainment of 
members, but the principle now encompasses many 
other purposes. For instance, the investment stokvel 
provides funds for its members to get started in business 
ur as development capital. There are also burial stokvels 
and pure savings stokvels. Stokvels have been the source 
of start-up funds for hundreds »f sphaza shops. 
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Andrew Lukhele has a BA degree in psychology and 
sociology and, like Lawrence Mavundla, does a great 
deal of public speaking in addition to his administrative 
duties in the association’s central Johannesburg offices. 
He is also president of the Foundation for African 
Business & Consumer Services (FABCOS), an umbrella 
body co-ordinating the efforts of a number of associa- 
tions, including the mighty South African Black Taxi 
Associations (SABTA). 


The SA Permanent Building Society identified the 
potential in the stokvel movement four years ago and set 
up facilities for stokvel members. It has taken some time 
for their foresight to be rewarded, but NASASA has now 
concluded an arrangement whereby they will staff a desk 
at every branch of the society to give advice to stokvel 
members when necessary, and in return the NASASA 
members will use the Perm’s facilities tor depositing 
their savings. 


Mavundla and Lukhele both say big business is now 
recognising that the financing of small! business 1s no 
longer a charitable exercise, but a sound commercial 
investment. One hopes this is correct, but it 1s certainly 
not borne out by the contributions made to the SBDC by 
big business since its inception. 


In 1981 when various organisations were amalgamated 
to form the SBDC, the value of the state’s contribution 
in cash and kind was R1!17m (perhaps overvalued) and 
the private sector R63m in cash. Since then, the state has 
granted the SBDC a further R300m and the private 
sector a mere R30m. So much for the claims by some of 
our foremost organisations that they “make their contri- 
bution to small business via the SBDC”. 


However, the message to big business in general and the 
financial sector in particular 1s clear. There are a lot of 
small organisations out there with enormous potential 
which need funding. Drop the “belt and braces” philos- 
ophy. Develop the new skills required for assessing 
venture capital, and show even better returns on invest- 
ment than those now being achieved. 


* Firm Develops Intelligent Network Controller 


34000229B Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
26 Oct 8Y p 32 


[Text] An invitation from Trust Bank to LAN Design of 
Wendywood to look at a particular requirement in its 
data communications system was the spur to local devel- 
opment of the world’s first intelligent network controller, 
the ELAN 1000 


The interface card or controller which LAN Design 
developed and tested was so successful that it resulted in 
a R14 million order. 


Mr Roy Wittert. marketing manager, says: “The bank 
sought a local developer first in order to save foreign 
exchange and, as it turned out, we were able to fulfill its 
needs. 
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“It came to us with it requirement and we went out and 
got the necessary technology and did the development. 


“The device is absolutely at the forefront of technology 
and we are the first company in the world to produce 
such a card. There are other types but not as advanced as 
ours. 


“It is not the end of the line. The bank 1s planning a 
bigger installation in the future.” 


Export potential 


Because of its International Standards Organization 
(ISO) software base, it can be implemented in many 
environments. 


It has big export potential and forms the basis of an 
OEM product for systems engineers who want to develop 
communication software and applications. 


Its Network Manager software allows the network inter- 
face controller to be interrogated and managed from a 
central location. It has built-in auto-configuration and 
diagnostic routines that make it easy to install and 
operate—and trouble-shoot, if necessary 


An on-board 68000 processor and 1,5Mb of RAM 
enables the controller to run almost any network com- 
munication protocol without imposing overheads on the 
workstation or servers’ CPU and RAM. 


Growth area 


By simply changing a plug-in daughter board, the card 
can be switched between coaxial. fibre optics and 
unshielded twisted pair cabling. 


“Computer networking is becoming one of the leading 
growth areas in the industry,” says Mr Wittert. “But the 
adoption of the ISO connectivity standards to which 
networking equipment will eventually comply presents a 
number of performance problems with PCs. 


“The intelligent card meets the demand for a versatile 
network controller that will not degrade the communi- 
cating PC’s performance when implementing the OSI 
protocols.” 


Large organizations, in particular, can efficiently and 
economically manager their large networks from a single 
location. At the same time, the controller offers wide 
scope for customization and incorporation into new and 
existing networks. 


The company was formed in February last year by Punch 
Line Holdings to manufacture networking equipment. 
Recentiy, it absorbed its marketing arm, Punch Line 
Communications, and it is now a distributor of its own 
locally maue and imported products. 


The merger was aimed at coordinating the R&D manu- 
facture and the sales and marketing and to make the 
company a stronger force in the marketplace. 
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Major Developer 


Mr Wittert sees the controller as the preferred method of 
communication between unlike pieces of hardware and 
the company as a major developer of the technology 
which will provide migration products from Transport 
Protocol Interpacket Protocol (PCPIP) to ISO protocols. 


“After this initial order, a lot of companies are going to 
recognize that we do have the expertise and that the 
technology is available in South Ajrica. 


“The road of local manufacture has been a rocky one and 
it has taken us some time to gain local acceptance for our 
products.” 


The market for data communications equipment in 
South Africa is worth more than R400 million a year. 
The value of the sector in which LAN Design is involved 
at distributor level is about R75 million, its market share 
of which is around 25 percent. 


* Newly Patented Bullet-Proof Material Marketed 


34000225B Cape Town THE ARGUS in English 
8 Nov 89 p 7 


{Article by Helen Patten] 


[Text] Taxi associations are among those who have 
already placed orders for a new South African-patented 
bullet-proof material making extraordinary claims for 
itself as a protector against almost any kind of violent 
attack—even AK-47 fire at point-blank range. 


Lifeshield, the company marketing the product, was 
launched six weeks ago after six years of intensive 
research and has drawn worldwide interest. 


New Composite 


MD Mr Mannie Hirsch said the product was a com- 
pletely new composite-—‘ultra-lightweight, relatively 
inexpensive and giving total protection from bullets. 
knives and blasts. It is also resistant to acids, petrochem- 
icals, ultra-violet light, fire and moisture and gives 
superb acoustic insulation.” 


He claims Lifeshield can be molded into any shape, and 
painted or veneered as desired. 


Mr Hirsch said: “We have already demonstrated to 
members of taxi associations, both as personal armor— 
in the form of vests and face masks—and as vehicle 
armor. They were very excited about it and have already 
placed orders.” 


The riot police in Cape Town will be testing the material 
later this month. Mr Hirsch expects them “to try to shoot 
the hell out of me.” 


The company has received a fascinating array of enqui- 
ries since launching its range of standard and made- 
to-order products five weeks ago. 
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Queries have come from government bodies such as the 
police, the navy, Armscor, the armed forces and munic- 
ipalities, as well as from private industry. 


An even larger number of Inquiries had been received 
from potential foreign customers, especially from the 
Arab world, including a Sheikh, and from Israel. 


He said enquiries so far represented R52 million of 
potential business and 60 percent of this was export 
material. 


Where taxis were concerned, he said . thuugh they could 
be protected with built-in steel, it w&s expensive and 
difficult to install. “It is so heavy that it reduces the 
number of passengers that can be carried legally as well 
as straining the engine and doubling the fuel consump- 
tion.” 


Conventional bullet-proof vests could not stop knife 
thrusts or large calibre bullets fired at close range and 
lost their protective abilities if they became wet. 


Mr Hirsch is focussing his marketing at hotels, at com- 
panies with computer hardware to protect, professional 
drivers, cashiers in any business and the security 
industry. 


* Businessman Discusses Effects of Sanctions 
340002074 Durban THE DAILY NEWS in English 
3 Nov 89 p 3 


[Article: “Sanctions Cost R'00 Billion; Bankcorp Boss’s 
Computer Model Reveals Lost Growth, Lower Spend- 
ing”) 


{ Text] Johannesburg: Sanctions have left South Africans 
R100 billion poorer and reduced the country’s growth 
rate by at least 10 percent over the last four years. 


Bankcorp chief executive, Dr Chris van Wyk, a noted 
economist in his own right, yesterday became the first 
businessmen to quantify the effect of sanctions and 
disinvestment On the country’s economy. 


Addressing a one-day symposium at the Vaal Triangle 
Technikon in Vanderbijlpark, Dr van Wyk said com- 
puter-based econometric models revealed the indirect 
multiplier and linkage effects on the economy. 


The findings of this analysis are staggering. 


According to Dr van Wyk the calculations show a 
cumulative foreign exchange loss of about R40 billion 
over the period from 1985 to 1989. 


“This comprises a net capital outflow of about R30 
billion, plus a loss of export earnings of about R10 
billion due to trade sanctions, plus about R10 billion loss 
in potential capita! inflows in the absence of sanctions, 
less a saving of RIO billion on the servicing cost of 
foregone foreign capital. 
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“The macro-multiplier effect of this foreign exchange 
loss has been a total production loss of about R80 billion 
and a total spending or “standard-of-living™ loss of 
about R100 billion,” Dr van Wyk said. 


“At the moment, real consumer spending is about 15 
percent lower than it could have been, and the country’s 
gross domestic product at least 10 percent lower than 
without sanctions.” 


He added that employment was about half a million 
lower than it would otherwise have been, “not so much 
because existing jobs have been lost, but because so 
many more new jobs could have been created for young 
work-seekers in a scenario of higher overall growth”. 


A continuation of existing trade and financial sanctions 
throughout the 1990s would render one million more 
black people jobless, and two million more blacks finan- 
cially destitute, than would be the case if sanctions were 
terminated and foreign capital flowed back into South 
African from 1990. 


Dr van Wyk added that sanctions and disinvestment had 
various unquantifiable effects on the economy. 


“The most significant of these over the past few years has 
been that essential investments and expenditures for 
long-term development have had to be severely pruned 
and some even postponed in the context of a ‘survival’ 
economy.” 


In the public sector, spending on long-term investments 
such as education and training, infrastructure and social 
and health facilities had to be curtailed because of the 
diminished tax base resulting from low economic 
growth. 


“In many instances expenditure on short-term necessi- 
ties, such as maintaining law and order in the face of 
rising unemployment and evading trade sanctions, had 
to be given priority.” 


In the private sector, Dr van Wyk said, fixed investment 
spending was severely curtailed in 1985-87, partly as a 
result of the increased political and economic uncertain- 
ties arising from international sanctions, and partly also 
as a result of additional short-term spending required to 
set up alternative export routes and to penetrate new 
export markets. 


* Iscor Doubles Number of Private Shareholders 


34000207B Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
1 Nov 89 p1 


[Article by Barry Sergeant: “Iscor Mania Doubles the 
Number of Private SA Investors to 300,000" 


[Text] Iscor mania has doubled SA [South Africa]’s 
number of private shareholders from an estimated 
150,000 to about 300,000. 
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The penultimate announcement ahead of next Wednes- 
day’s listing on the JSE Johannesburg Stock Exchange] 
was the basis of allocation, given yesterday. 


The small man won big, with applications for 100 to 
1,000 shares 100 percent allocated. The allocation works 
on a steeply sliding scale up to 999,900 shares. 


Applications for a million shares and more are allocated 
4 percent with a maximum allocation of 100,000 shares. 


There were about 64,000 applications for the minimum 
of 100 shares. About 80 percent of the applications were 
for up to 1,000 shares. There were 43 applications for a 
million shares or more. One investor applied for 10- 
million shares, and would receive | percent or 100,000 
on the basis of allocation announced. 


Johannes Hamman, MD [Managing Director] of Finans- 
bank, joint promoter of the issue with Senbank, said he 
was “absolutely delighted with the level of interest”. 
Privatisation Unit’s Eugene van Rensburg said the state 
was “delighted with the response”. 


The public offer of 150-million shares was 4,16 times 
subscribed—applications for 623,5-million shares were 
received from 254,877 applicants. Senbank MD Doug 
Anderson said along with Iscor employees who had 
taken up the offer of free and discount shares, it was 
estimated that Iscor would have 300,000 shareholders. 


Senbank’s Bernard Kaiser said this figure was bound to 
drop as stagging took place. About 400 institutions that 
qualified for the preferential offer were each given 95,5 
percent of their applications. The merchant banks had 
already scaled down informal indications given to them 
by institutions. 


By definition, the institutional subscription could not be 
oversubscribed by more than a small margin. 


According to the prospectus, qualifying Iscor manage- 
ment and executives were entitled to apply for shares of 
200c each up to listing date at a cost of Ic a share, the 
balance to be lent from a trust at an interest rate to be 
determined by the board. 


Of Iscor’s 60,000 employees, 87 percent of blue-collar 
workers had taken up free shares (200 each) and 57 
percent discount shares. The corresponding percentages 
for white-collar workers were 99 percent and 95 percent. 


Kaiser said the state would earn about R25m interest on 
the money from applicants before the money was either 
handed back to investors for oversubscriptions or for- 
mally lianded over to the state. 


The 1,85-billion shares in Iscor are held: 


¢ General public: 150-million,; 

¢ Iscor employees, pensioners, associated companies, 
organisations of the group and selected institutions: 
1 ,307-million; 
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e Existing preference shareholders on conversion of the 
preference shares: 439,272: 

¢ The State Share Trust: 92,5-million; 

¢ The Industrial Development corporation: 300- 
million; and 

e The state: 28. 


* Economist Discusses Monetary, Fiscal Issues 


340008774 Cape Town LEADERSHIP in English 
Oct 89 pp 83-90 


[Article by Rudolf Gouws: “Cut, Cut, Cut] 


[Text] Reports on the country’s deteriorating economic 
performance have not been greatly exaggerated. The 
facts are clear. 


Figure | [not shown] shows the progressive deterioration 
in real spending, income investment and growth, as well 
as the acceleration in inflation since the 1960s. Reasons 
(and excuses) for this relatively poor performance were 
hotly debated in the run-up to the elections and the 
contending political parties promised that they would be 
able to provide the political and economic policy back- 
drop against which the economic trends of recent years 
would be reversed. 


The figure issue is government's increasing claim on 
economic resources. Rises in government spending and 
tax revenue tn relation to the size of the economy were a 
worldwide phenomenon in the post-war period, but in 
the early 1980s these trends were either halted or 
reversed as a result of explicit policy changes. In South 
Africa, however, general government consumption and 
current spending not only increased further in relations 
to gross domestic product (GDP), but did so at a faster 
pace than before. The growth of government relative to 
the rest of the economy is also shown by the trends in 
general government and private sector employment: 
between 1973 and 1988 general government employ- 
ment rose by 62 percent against the 18 percent rise in 
formal private sector employment. 


Sharply rising government spending necessitated sharply 
rising government revenue. As a result, the ratio of tota! 
tax receipts to GDP rose from around 15 percent to 22 
percent between the early 1960s and the period 1986-88. 
The impact of the rising tax burden was felt particularly 
by private households: the ratio of direct personal 
income tax to current personal income more than dou- 
bled, from 4.6 percent in 1962 to 11.2 percent in '988. 
The poorer consequent performance ot personal dispos- 
able (after tax) income contributed to two other unfor- 
tunate trends; a collapse of net personal saving and 
slower growth in real consumer spending. 


The point which the graph [not shown] illustrates is that 
South African households did not stop saving in order to 
spend more, but to pay more tax. South Africa had one 
of the highest marginal rates of direct personal tax in the 
world and a very low threshold where the maximum 
marginal rate takes effect. Moreover, now that tax rates 
have been lowered almost world-wide, the 50 percent 
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(plus 10 percent loan levy) company tax rate in South 
Africa is also one of the highest in the world (some 
examples: Sweden 52 percent. Japan 51.65 percent, 
Belgium 43 percent, France 42 percent, United States 40 
percent, Australia 39 percent, Botswana and Brazil 35 
percent, Singapore 32 percent, New Zealand 28 percent 
and Hong Kong 16.5 percent). 


Government's intention (as spelt out in the National 
Party’s election manifesto) to lower. over the next five 
years, both the maximum marginal tax rate on individ- 
uals and the company tax rate to 40 percent, 1s encour- 
aging. But even at 40 percent, we will only just (and in 
important cases not even) match those countries with 
which we will be competing. The challenge will be to 
reduce the tax rate still further. The appointment of Dr 
Wim de Villiers as Minister of Administration and 
Privatisation indicates government's seriousness about 
addressing the problems of the sharp relative rise in 
government spending. 


The increase in current government spending. especially 
during the 1980s, was such that even the sharply rising 
tax burden could not keep pace. As a result, from 1982 
onwards government started to finance a portion of its 
current spending with borrowings. As such, instead of 
contributing to the total poo! of savings (gross domestic 
savings), it absorbed savings, and so contributed directly 
to the country’s balance of payments problem. The 
difference between gross domestic savings and gross 
domestic invesiment is equal to the country’s external 
current account balance. or, put more simply, if total 
savings are less than investment, this is reflected in a 
current account deficit. 


The timing of this deterioration in government finances 
could not have been worse, as it was precisely during the 
period since 1982 that the balance of payments was 
buffeted by external developments: the current account 
suffered as a result of the fall in the gold and commodity 
prices, and the capital account suffered as a result of 
political developments. 


As central government's capital spending 1s more or less 
equal to 3 percent of GDP, government would have to 
run a deficit smaller than its target of 3 percent of GDP 
to become a net saver again. But to return to the earlier 
levels of government saving, government would have to 
strive towards a balanced budget within three or four 
years. The repair of its own savings position is the most 
important contribution government can make to the 
repair of the shortage of domestic savings, and to the 
fundamental improvement of the country’s balance of 
payments. 


A second policy issue has been the ad hoc, and often 
pro-cyclical, nature of policy decisions. Private sector 
economists and policymakers agree that economic policy 
must be flexible and that the annual Budget speech, for 
instance, should not have to be the only occasion for 
announcing policy decisions. But in South Africa the 
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frequency of policy announcements has increased so 
sharply that forward planning in the private sector has 
become very difficult. 


One of the disappointments of economic policy conduct 
has been the apparent lack of a sufficiently strong 
framework within which decisions have been taken. 
Examples of this are the two conflicting announcements 
regarding salary adjustments for civil servants last year, 
the 10 different announcements on tax issues during the 
latter part of the last fiscal year, the frequent changes in 
the rules applying to the import surcharges which were 
introduced in August last year, and the introduction— 
only six weeks after the Budget speech—of a loan levy on 
company tax, which 1s retrospective and for which 
companies would not have made provisions. 


As a result of the major role which government plays in 
the economy, there has always been, in South Africa and 
elsewhere, the opportunity to influence the course of the 
economy by accelerating or slowing down the pace of 
government spending, by lowering or raising tax rates 
and by increasing or decreasing the size of budget 
deficits. Internationally this interventionist approach 
(also called “policy activism”) has been jettisoned 
almost everywhere. 


South Africa needs to go the route of those countries that 
have seen the light regarding fine tuning. Policy actions 
have resulted in the upswings becoming even stronger 
and more destabilising from a balance of payments and 
inflation point of view, and the downswings becoming 
deeper and more destabilising from a socio-political 
point of view. We should rather strive towards consis- 
tently conservative fiscal and monetary policies which 
do not aim to steer the economy in one or the other 
direction. 


The third nolicy issue flows from the second, and con- 
cerns the balance between the use of fiscal and monetary 
policies. Because fisca! policy has so often in the past had 
an expansionary impact on domestic demand, monetary 
policy has had to carry a disproportionate burden. For 
instance, the true blame for the 1984-85 experience, 
when the prime overdraft rate reavhed 25 percent, does 
not lie with the Reserve Bank, but to an important extent 
with the way in which government finances were con- 
ducted from 1983 to 1985. In late 1983, at a stage when 
the gold price was falling sharply, and domestic demand 
and imporis were already rising rapidly, government 
granted large salary increases to civil servants, helping to 
push the 1984/85 borrowing requirement to a level one 
and a half times larger than the budgeted figure. The 
consequent drain on liquidity through the balance of 
payments and the burgeoning credit demand left the 
monetary authorities no option but to allow interest 
rates to rise. 


The sharp rise tn interest rates during 1988 and up to the 
middle of this vear was also, to an important extent, the 
counterpart of a too-expansionary fiscal policy. Had 
government stuck to its guns with its February 1988 
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intentions on civil servants’ remuneration, the two 
prime rate increases early this year could have been 
avoided. 


The fourth policy issue concerns the stance of monetary 
policy, which over the past 20 years has, on balance, 
almost always been too accommodating rather than too 
tight. In August last year the late Dr Gerhard de Kock 
put it like this: “In retrospect there can be little doubt 
that monetary policy should have been tightened earlier 
and that interest rates should have been allowed to rise 
sooner. In its attempts to moderate the rise in interest 
rates in order to promote economic growth and to assist 
farmers, small businesses and home-owners, the Reserve 
Bank initially created too much central bank credit and 
in this way facilitated the excessive increases in bank 
credit, the money supply, total spending and imports.” 


What was true in the recent cycle was also true in 
previous cycles, including the experience of 1984/85, 
when large-scale Reserve Bank accommodation of the 
money market shortage kept interest rates from going 
even higher. The most important reason for South 
Africa’s unfortunate inflation experience since 1970 has 
been the interference with the level of inierest rates. 
Some of those were prescribed investment ratios, deposit 
rate control, too low “Ladofca™ ceilings (ihe reguiations 
on hire purchase), subsidised and artificially low interest 
rates for specific groups, and an over-accommodating 
monetary policy which did not allow increases in the 
demand for credit and pressure on the country’s goid and 
foreign exchange reserves to reflect fully in market 
interest rates. Such conditions led to excessive rises in 
the credit demand (which immediately translated into an 
excessive rise in the money supply) and so to intlation. 


The argument that high real interest rates undermines 
economic growth and fixed real investment is not sup- 
ported by the record, neither in South Africa nor in other 
countries. In the 1960s real interest rates in South Africa 
were very much higher than the period since 1970. and 
yet the economy grew far faster then, as figure | shows 
{not shown]. The artificially low interest rate structure, 
moreover, led to an excessive use of capital goods in 
preference to labour in the South African production 
process, which 1s inappropriate given the country’s cap- 
ital scarcity and unemployment problem. 


On August 29 the new Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr 
Chris Stals, took a strong stand against inflation, and for 
consistently positive real rates «! :©* rest. The implied 
longer-term orientation “ould eusure that inflation is 
slowly ground down without the sharp recessionary 
consequences typically attributed to monetary policy 
actions. If it is backed up by a larger-term orientation in 
fiscal policy, South Africa can look forward to a less 
volatile business cycle and improved growth, with lower 
inflation. 


The continued application of exchange controls 1s 
another policy issue which needs to be addressed because 
it is, in effect, an admission that government has not 
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succeeded in creating an economic and political environ- 
ment within which South Africans and foreigners feel 
comfortable in leaving their financial assets. Exchange 
controls only address the symptoms and not the causes 
of downward pressure on the rand’s exchange rate. It 
should be an explicit goal of economic and political 
policy to create, in the shortest possible time, conditions 
for the abolition of exchange control. 


¢ Exchange control costs an enormous amount in terms 
of skilled manpower: firstly, the bureaucracy in the 
Reserve Bank and secondly, the waste of time and 
energy in the private sector in making applications 
and waiting for rulings, and in searching for loopholes 
to circumvent the regulations. 

¢ It criminalises what should be a civil freedom, 
namely, the right to protect one’s assets against infla- 
tion and exchange rate depreciation. 

e [ts seen here and abroad as a sign of economic and 
political weakness (in the sense that the Berlin Wall 1s 
seen aS a symptom of the economic and political 
failure of the communist system) and so discourages 
foreign investment. 

¢ The argument that the low financial rand rate encour- 
ages foreign investment does not hold water: funds 
that are invested in South Africa via the financial 
rand mechanism are only a te-investment of funds 
that are sold by other foreigners. This does not help 
the country’s foreign reserve position. 

¢ Political and economic uncertainty has encourage 
emigration of young people, but exchange control 
may have worsened rather than lessened this 
problem. Because South Africans cannot create secu- 
rity for themselves by building up some financial 
capital abroad, they are forced to emigrate in order to 
do so. Something which is far more important for the 
country therefore occurs; a loss of intellectual capital. 

¢ Exchange control is, in any case, not very effective. 
Ihe De Kock Report correctly pointed out that 
exchange control only works when it is not necessary. 

* South African investments abroad could by now have 
earned appreciable amounts in foresgn exchange via 
the services account of the current account of the 
balance of payments. 

* Although, from a macro-economic point of view, it 
has not been very effective, exchange control does 
keep the exchange rate of the rand higher than it 
woula otherwise have been. It therefore encourages 
imports and discourages exports and so has a detri- 
mental impact on the current account of the balance 
of payments. 

* One of the corollaries of exchange control 1s the 
artificial torward exchange market in which the major 
player, the Reserve Bank, has made accumulated 
losses of perhaps R1ISbn. These losses represent, in 
effect, a subsidy to importers, which 1s being paid for 
by the rest of the community through higher inflation. 
Some of the losses have already been “monetised”, 
and since they are, strictly speaking, for the account of 
ihe Treasury, they may have to mean higher taxes in 
years to come 
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A very positive policy development in recent years has 
been the embracing by government od deregulation and 
privatisation, and substantial progress has already been 
made. The thrust should continue, but government must 
be aware that as long [as] 1t does not include the abolition 
of the Group Areas Act, we will not get nearly the full 
economic benefit of deregulation, because this law inter- 
feres, both directly and indirectly, with labour and 
business mobility. Moreover, without the abolition of 
this law, the scepticism with which large parts of the 
black population perceive government's motives for 
deregulation (government's “hidden agenda”) will con- 
tinue. Government should beware of making too much 
of the benefits of privatisation, deregulation and the free 
market system. Official advertisements and speeches 
which extol the virtues of free markets and capitalism, 
have little effect on a black population which often 
equates capitalism with apartheid and is sill inhibited 
by race-based legislation. 


I have not discussed long-term economic “strategies” 
and plans, or specific policies for promoting exports or 
for fostering import substitution Neither have | dealt 
with structures for greater or better co-operation 
between the public and the private sector on matters on 
economic policy. If we do not get the basics nght, efforts 
lo steer economic activity in preconceived directions 
through an “industrial policy” or “industrialisation 
strategy” will fail. 


Past experience, here and abroad, suggest that such 
policies may, of course, fail in any event. Governments 
are stepping away from these interventionist approache 
and are rather embracing “structural adjustment poli- 
cies”. These policies are really nothing more than the 
removal of rigidities and impediment which govern- 
ments imposed on their economies in the first place 


To the extent that government feels it should try to 
encourage certain outcomes which the market might not 
have brought about, or not brought about quickly 
enough, efforts should be directed at encouraging 
exports, and not at protecting local manufacturers 
against imports. Those countries which have had an 
outward rather than an inward orientation have done tar 
better in terms of economic growth and job creation than 
those who have aimed for self-sufficiency 


We shall gain much more in terms of improving the 
country’s economic performance by reducing that por- 
tion of economic affairs and resources over which gov- 
ernment has a say, than we would with the best and most 
finely crafted industrialisation strategy 


* Prospects for Economic Growth Analyzed 


340002084 Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAH 
in English 3 Nov 89 pp 28-29 


{Article: “Looking Beyond 1990: There Are Signs That 
the Tough Economic Lessons of the Decade Have Sunk 
Home™} 
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[Text] Watching the implementation of economic policy 
in this country has for some time been rather like being 
a spectator at a game of snakes and ladders, where the 
players never had a chance of getting home. Those in the 
Treasury and in Church Square knew which way to go 
But the politicians up at the Union Buildings were sure 
as hell not going to let them arrive. 


All that could be on the point of change. New State 
President F. W. Ge Klerk has constantly returned in 
recent speeches to the need for economic prosperity to 
underpin political change. He did so again last week at 
the FM’s annual investment conference, after having 
raised the question at two important regional NP 
{National Party] congresses. 


Early in the week the Cabinet met—on what reports 
described as a “retreat’—specifically to discuss eco- 
nomic matters. 


Reserve Bank Governor Chris Stals has reinforced his 
earlier tough statements on curbing inflation and signs in 
the money markets are that interest rates are being 
aliowed to rise. 


The need to curb inflation was a recurring theme at the 
FM's conference. It was first raised by the State Presi- 
dent himself and by the governor. The debilitating 
impact on investment of a constantly rising general price 
level was candidly explained by stockbroker Ivor Jones 
and condemned for the social distress it causes by Chief 
Rabb: Harris. 


Clearly, there is in the De Klerk Cabinet a sharper 
appreciation of the grave consequences of allowing 
double digit inflation to persist for close to 20 years now. 
Moreover, the speed with which De Klerk has acted 
diplomatically, by freeing top security prisoners and by 
drawing the sting from black public protests, gives him 
heightened credibility among businessmen. That, with 
his persuasive personality, was the reason for the 
Standing Ovation given to him by the 400 delegates at 
this year’s FM Invesiment Conference. 


To a lesser degree. the same applies to the monetary 
attitude taken by the governor. He has spoken firm!y 
acted decisively, and has the advantage of support from 
a Cabinet that has a better understanding of cconomic 
imperatives 


Essentially, De Klerk promised to stabilise prices. reduce 
government spending and the public sector and continue 
to privatise and deregulate. It 1s not that the promises are 
new. It is the president's willingness to face the politica! 
consequences of tackling these difficult tasks—and to 
persuade his political constituencies of the need for the 
hardship that is inevitable—that accounts for his high 
credibility. 


The first and most urgent step to reduce inflation and 
restore prosperity 1s for government to curb its own 
spending and reduce the size of the civil service. Until 
that happens, the only constraint on excess aggregate 
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demand 1s high real interest rates. Inflation is caused 
substantially by the economy's inability to meet that 
demand, resulting in prices rising for what 1s availabiec. 


The longer it takes government to curb its fiscal profli- 
gacy, the longer high real interest rates will hurt busi- 
nessmen and the homeowner. They deserve every bit of 
sympathy. Home loan installments have risen by 50 
percent over about four years and they are likely to go 
higher stull. Some small businesses will not survive. 


if government is to be successful in disciplining itself, 1 
will have to face some economic perceptions which have 
clear political consequences. 


The first is that, if inflation is brought under control by 
reducing aggregate domestic demand. so many blacks 
will be out of work that violence 1s the likely outcome— 
especially in view of the absence of a safety net of social 
security 


That 1s a widely held view, prevalent in the Economic 
Advisory Counci!, which has been, in its reconstruction, 
denuded of professional economists. There 1s nothing 
amiss with the logic. But what must be kept in mind 1s 
that, allowed to perpetuate, the consequences will not 
disappear: they will just get worse. 


By avoiding its own fiscal discipline and countenancing 
inflation, government is pushing the cost of keeping 
unrest down on to the shoulders of that section of the 
community that can least afford it or protect itself from 
1t—the elderly of all races who try to live on savings, 
fixed incomes and pensions. The cost of creating yobs for 
young blacks to avoid unrest is being borne by pen- 
sioners, widows and orphans. They are paying the price 
of apartheid. That is morally reprehensible 


If the price of government's social policies 1s inevitable, 
then justice demands ut be spread equally on all tax- 
payers and the only way that can be ensured 1s by 
eliminating inflation. 


(ft course, cutting government spending and the public 
service 18 no simple task—unless government uses to a 
much greater extent the privatisation option and changes 
its attitude to group rights. They are the key to fiscal 
discipline and their importance economically 1s not 
easily underestimated. They will require, however, as 
much courage and boldness 


Government's dilemma 1s that the majority of public 
servants today are teachers. Reducing their number 
when black demands for quality education are increasing 
would be folly. Nor would reduced education facilities be 
in the longer-term growth interests of the country 


The answer, therefore, is first to unify education under 
one government department instead of 14—10 educa- 
tion departments for each of the homelands, as weil as 
those of whites, blacks, coloureds and Indians. Not only 
would this be economical, it woitld go a long way to 
removing black perceptions that their education is inie- 
rior to that of whites 
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Secondly, schemes should be devised to *nable commu- 
nities or churches to acquire government ichools and run 
them as private or semi-private institutions. This could 
be done on a leaschold basis or some other method 
which would allow ownership of property and valuable 
fixed assets to pass into commun‘ty hands. 


But it is not education alone that has been distorted by 
the effects of apartheid: in an inaugural lecture in 1987, 
UCT [University of Cape Town] sociologist Michael 
Savage estimated that expenditure from the State Rev- 
enue Account of 1985/1986 “on items in the implemen- 
tation of apartheid” amounted to somewhere between 
R2,9bn and R5.7bn. 


Says Savage: “At a conservative estimate (somewhere 
between these two amounts), some | 2c out of every R! 
spent by the State that year was directed towards main- 
taining and enforcing segregation, in imposing apartheid 
programmes and on policing and guarding the system.” 


Wastage, he says, “is most apparent at the apex of the 
apartheid state where a complex and intricate network of 
legislative machinery has given birth to 13 houses of 
parliament or legislative assemblies, as well as a Presi- 
dent’s Council, together with 151 government depart- 
ments and 121 ministers of government.” 


Indirect costs, of course, are unquantifiable. But the 
US$11bn net capital los to the country in 1985-1988 is 
something to start with 


In terms of opportunities foregone, Savage says these in 
any given year amount to about 1,5 percent of growth in 
GDP [gross domestic product]. “During the period 
1980-1985, instead of GDP increasing by 1.1 percent a 
year it would have increased by 3,6 percent a year.” 


No one expects government to throw thousands of public 
servants on to the labour market to achieve tts privati- 
sation purpose. So the process of deregulation needs to 
be accelerated, especially so far as provincial and munic- 
ipal regulation is concerned. 


Experience in Britain has shown that not only does this 
promote economic activity, it also recreaics Opportuni- 
ties which collectivist regulation had destroyed. For 
instance, new forms of sophisticated domestic services 
have grown up in recent years that are attracting edu- 
cated and ambitious young people. 


Some superfluous public servants may have to be paid to 
go and a logical argument could also be made for the 
provision of subsidies directly to the very poor, indigent 
and unemployed to cushion them from the harshness of 
a difficult—but not infinite—economic adjustment 


There is nothing wrong in that, provided the amounts 
are identifiable ard subject to annual parliamestary 
approval. It is the hidden subsidy that tends to become 
pernicious and militates against the optimum allocation 
of resources. 
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Simply put, if government ts going to cul its spendiny 
lamuat its role and reduce the public service, 1 1s also going 
to have to come to terms with its group mghts philos- 
ophy. The early abolition of Groun Areas legislation 
would reinforce perceptions that government ts tackling 
fundamental economic problems with vigour and bold- 
ness. 


These measures would lead to a more efficient economy 
and a betier allocation of resources, making it casier for 
Pretoria to tackle inflation. They would not themselves 
be a substitute for the monctary discipline necessary to 
create stable prices 


The Reserve Bank has now to demonstrate that it can get 
the growth in the ~_-ney supply down to at least the level 
of its revised targets. There 1s no technical problem 
about that. Its main difficulty 1s how it finances the 
losses arising from the provision of forward cover. 


The proceeds of privatisation—especially if they are 
used to redeem official debi—will also have to be han- 
died in such a way that the creation of additional credit 
is avoided. So the role of the Central Bank and its early 
response to changing fiscal and monetary circumstances 
1S another key point in the implementation of sound 
economic policy 


The proactive strategy of Reserve Bank Governor Chris 
Stals 1s in riself encouraging the markets to act with care 
They are anticipating that further interest rate increases 
are probably necessary 


In his latest Economic Perspective, UBS economist Hans 
Falkena points out: “Rough calculations show that if an 
average inflation rate of 16 percent 1s assumed for the 
next 12 months, while the real BA rate in the US remains 
at 4 percent...the domestic BA rate will have to be about 
21 percent a year, implying a prime rate of some 24 
percent. For every single percentage point below this 
ievel, approximately R400m a year will be lost on import 
cover alone” (see Economy) 


He goes on: “The benefits provided by lower inflation 
and a more stable currency resulting from sustained 
positive real interest rave levels far outweigh the possibic 
negative influences on specific groups.” He advocates 
instead direct and selective subsidies which would be 
“less costly to une Treasury than forward cover ijosses 
which effectively subsidise all imports.” 


There is no better example of how misguided policies 
can backfire than the damage caused when low or 
negative real interest rates are used to stimulate growth, 
SO aS to provide employment, protect the agricultural 
sector and generally promote social stability. 


By underpricing capital, they have actually destroyed 
jyobs—a point deputy Reserve Bank Governor Jan Lom 
bard has made many times 


As a method of subsidisinge farmers they have misallo- 
cated resources and encouraged unsustainable ratios of 
debt which 1s hard times turns bad. And the uncertainty 
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and insecurity they have engendered have been politi- 
cally and economically destabilising. 


Of course, we stull face rampant inflation, credit sanc- 
uwons and substantial huge debt repayments. Bul as we 
near the end of the decade, there 1s growing under- 
Standing among politicians of the dangers inherent in 
continued international hostility—in an economy still 
shackled with pointiess and counterproductive laws, 
by-laws and regulations. If the State President 1s as bold 
in economic matters as he has been over the release of 
political prisoners, the prospects of a reasonably fast 
return to prosperity in the Nineties must be good. 


* Medical Services’ Evaluate Vehicles, Equipment 
34000 240A Johannesburg ARMED FORCES in Enelish 
Nov 8&9 pp 13-16 


[Article: “Evaluation of Medical Equipment Under 
Operational Conditions, Testing Covered 1,700 Kilome- 
tres] 


[Text] On the 8th August 1989 the South African Med- 
ical Services started with a four month evaluation testing 
of new generation vehicles and equipment 


Exercise Configuration was under the control and com- 
mand of Northern Medical Command and tts com- 
manding officer, Big J. L. Jansen van Rensburg. and 
took place im the geographical area of the western, 
northern and eastern Transvaal with special tests being 
completed in the F.alahari desert of the Northern Cape. 


The exercise was planned to test vehicles and other 
equipment as normally used in a combat situation by the 
clinical wing of a Medical Battalion Group. The medical 
test group in this instance consisted of 74 SAMS per- 
sonnel and 34 vehicles with 9% trailers that were sup- 
ported by specialists. 


Citizen Force members of SAMS who were activated 
and attached to the Task Group for vanous periods 
assisted with evaluation of the materials under test. 


While all the equipment had already been subjected to 
the normal! tests and quality controls applied by both 
Armscor [Armaments Corporation of South Africa] and 
its supplers, the exercise was designed to bring the 
various vehicles, equipment and personnel together to 
operate in the format of a Clinical Wing under simulated 
operational conditions. The multi-discipline team that 
participated in the exercise worked in close co-operation 
with the SA [South Africa] Army and SA Air Force 
whilst the self-supporting logistical capability of forma- 
tion and the back-up logistical support was tested to the 
full during the four months. 


The movement of the formation and the setting up of a 
fully operational medical facility was done time and 
again during the !|,700 kilometres covered by the 
column, including the deployment of the vehicles and 
erection of the fully operational Clinical Wing in under 
40 minutes during darkness 
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Some of the highlights during the main cxercise 
sncluded: 


(1) The use of signal equipment during the vehicics 
den!oy to determine locations and the Clin.cal Wing 1s 
established and ready to operate within 40 minutes 


The operation 


(2) The exercising of surg-cal support in the ‘opera- 
tional area’ 


(3) Simulated operations were performed in the 
mobile surgical unit, as well as all relaicd medical 
support services, for instance, laboratory tesis, etc. The 
expertise of the SAMS medical, logistic and other per 
sonnel was also thoroughly evaluated and the crercis« 
will definitely determine whether the level of training ol 
the personnel runs paralic! to the technological devclop- 
ment. 


During the exercise, the following vehicles and equip 
ment were evaluated: 


(1) Mobile laboratory 

(2) Mobile surgical theatre 
(3) Mobile resus-post 

(4) General logistical vehicle 


The Signals Officer of the Clinical Wing makes a pornt 
concerning his container-housed equipment. The 
Comcen uses generator power but can work for up to 2 
hours from its battery back-up system 


(5) Container—body trailer 

(6) Horse- and semi-, trailer carrer 

(7) Upgraded whecl-base 

(8) Resus-tent 

(9) Mobile ‘laundromat’ 

(10) Mine-protected field vehicle (Krimpvark) 
(11) 4x 4 Soft-skin Ambulance 


(12) Mfezi (field ambulance}—already released in 
October 1988 make up a part of this series of sophist: 
cated fighting equipment of the SAMS. 


The Clinical Wing of a Medical Battalion Group 
includes the following equipment: a Mobile Theatre. 
Sterilizer Unit and Laundromat with a Mobile Labora- 
tory, Mobile X-Ray Unit and a Mobile Dental Unit as 


support 


1. Mobile Theatre Sterilizer, Laboratory and \-Ray 
Unit: 


All these units of equipment are in 6M containers and 


can be transported by air, road, sea and railway [hey 
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can also be transported by road on their own wheel- 
systems (designed for them). The laboratory 1s sup- 
portve of the theatre and X-Ray Unit and Sterilizer 
LUnn rendering the same functions as those at hospitals. 


The wheel-systems—-a trailer that 1s towed by a separate 
horse or another freight carrer, as well as the separate 
wheel-system that can be fitted into containers and then 
towed, are also used for the resus-post. The 6M container 
can also be carned ‘Sy the Kwevoel. (Mine resistant 
vehicle) 


ihe trailer offloads one of the containerised units in 
position. In this case a Mobile Theatre which 1s quickly 
connected to the power supply and fitted with the 
Resusient which becomes a receiving area for casualties. 


The Laboratory 1s manned by a staff of three, plus the 
OC, ail professionally trained to handle the necessary 
oochemical, haematology and microbiological work 
required by the Clinical Wing. 


2. Laundromat: 


This vehicle which can also handle troops’ laundry 1s in 
support of the theatre complex and deals chiefly with the 
contaminated linen from the theatre. Apart from 
washing, it 1s also fitted with a drier. This unit has its 
own storage space for washing powder, line, etc., and 
also carries its Own water reserve. This 1s the first 
development of its kind and was built specifically for 
SAMS 


3. Mobile Dental Unit: 


thes unit ss designed to deal with normal tooth and 
mouth care in the field and the dentist will also render 
assistance im the theatre when jaw and mouth surgery 
becomes necessary. 


4. Mobile Resus-Post: (Advanced medical post) 


The vehicle on which this equipment is fitted, is the 
Kwevoe!l. The equipment is constructed to the same 
measurements as the Mobile Theatre and Laboratory 
The Resus-post has to be as near as possible to the 
operational area in order to utilize its logistical support 
capability. The containers which hold the Resus-post, do 
not have to be removed from the Kwevocl unless it 1s for 
the reloading of equipment. These containers are 
designed with drawers, lockers, theatre lights, theatre 
scale, collapsible theatre table, anaesthesia set, ctc. 


5. Resus-Tent 


This 1s a semple tent with an casily-assembled frame. It is 
also called an Octohut and will be used by the initial 
surgical team. In other words, a semi-theatre in which 
life-saving surgery may be performed. 


6. General Logistical Vehicles: 


These vehicles carry sufficient equipment to transport 
goods to the operational areas. This freight carners’ 
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_ «form can be utilized for any other freight carrying 
purpose. The container is designed to be dust-proof. 


7. The Container Body Trailer: 


This trailer has the capability of lifting a container and 
setting it down where required. It also has its own power 
source which functions on a hydraulic system. The 
trailer 15 normally towed by a horse and has a lifting/ 


Carrying capacity of 8 tons. 
8. Horse and Traztler: 


This 1s a similar type of trailer to the one discussed in 
No. 4. It has, however, a capability of transporting two 
Mfezi ambulances (total length must not exceed 12.5M) 
or a combination of cither a Mobile Laboratory and 
Theatre, or a Theatre and one Mfezi Ambulance, etc 


9. 4X 4 Soft-Skin Ambulance: 


This 1s a normal ambulance that has been developed to 
move over sand, as well as gravel roads, hence the 
4-wheel drive capability. This ambulance is not minc- 
protected or bulletproof and is used chiefly in rural 
COIN situations where strong protection 1s not required. 


10. Mine-Protected Field Vehicle (Krmpvark): 


This vehicle serves as « personnel utility vehicle in which 
personnel are transported for the purpose of distant 
inspections and clinics for vetenarians and doctors. It 1s 
also fitted with an air conditioner. The vehicle 1s made to 
negotiate dirt roads and is mine-protected and bullct- 


proof. 
* Strong Growth in Natal/KwaZulu Economy 


* Fast Rate Noted 


340002356 Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
28 Nov &Y p 29 


[Text] The economy of Natal and KwaZulu 1s growing 
faster than the region's population and the national 
economy, says Jon van Coller, group economist of 
Romatex. 


He estimates that the region's economy has grown al a 
rate of 3.6 percent in 10 years 


Manufacturing is the main dynamo of growth with 
current output accounting for about 20 percent growth of 
the country’s main output. 


The region's retail sales have risen from 14 percent of the 
national average in 1976 to 17.5 percent in 1988. They 
are worth R6 billion against the national total of R30) 
billion, he said 


Commerce an ! the tourist industry are the mayor growth 
contributors followed by transport, construction, mining 
and agriculture. 
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The public sector, including state department o.Tices, 
KwaZulu Government and local authorities provide 
substantial job opportunities. 


“The challenge for the next five years can be measuved by 
the fact that although a quarter of the country’s population 
live in the region, Natal and KwaZulu account for only 13 
percent of the gross domestic product. 


Furthermore on a per capita basis, the average Natal) 
KwaZulu income is about R3.500 a year, compared with 
a national average of R6,700." 


* New Funds for Industry 


34000256 Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
30 Nov 89 p 32 


[Text] Durban—Industrial development in Kwazulu 1s to 
receive a R140 million boost which is expected to create 
more than 10,000 new job opportunities in the region. 


A: a media conference at Ulundi, it was announced that 
the KwaZulu Finance and Investment Corporation (KFC) 
iS to inject the funds, borrowed from the Development 
Bank of Southern Africa (DBSA) into industrial develop- 
ment within the major industrial estates at Isithebe, near 
Mandini, Ezakheni close to Ladysmith and Madadeni 
outside Newcastle, during the next two years 


The R140 million agreement, the biggest single loan ever 
negetsated by the KFC, was signed at the KFC's corpo- 
rate head office in Ulundi by the organisation's execu- 
tive 0 zector Dr Marius Spies and DBSA’s chief execu- 
tive director Dr Simon Brand. 


Speaking at the media conference Dr Spies said that the 
KFC's industrial estates currently boast 283 operating 
industnes and that the cumulative fixed investment in 
industrial development in KwaZulu rerently topped the 
RI dillion mark, 68 percent of which was contributed by 
the private sector. 


Dr Spies added that of the concerns attracted to the 
KFC’'s estates, 54 are currently listed on the Johannes- 
burg Stock Exchange. or have links with listed compa. 
nies. Their investment in the region represents $2 per. 
cent of the R1 billion invested to date 


The new investment scheme is set to provide a further 
204,600 square metres of production space in te indus- 
tnal estates —SAPA 


* SABTA Laveils New Maxi-Taxi for Long 
Distances 


340002638 Johanneshbure BUSINESS DAY im Enelish 
1S Nov 8&9 p 3 


[Article by Theo Rawana} 


[Text] Black passenger transport moved into top gear 
this week with the unveiling by the SA [South Africa] 
Black Taxi Association (SABT A) of a 25-seater maxi-tax) 
for long-distance travel 
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Designed by mechanical engineer Denis Grossen and 
built by Elandsfontein-based Transvaal Motor Body 
Bu,iders, the Strada 250 was this week given a test drive 
in Eldorado Park before admiring taxi operators. 


SABTA~ president James Necoya said the vehicle cen- 
firmed his organization’s commitment to comfort ano 
safety 


“With such a spacious vehicle, there won't be any reason 
for overloading. which has seen many operators getting 
on the wrong side of the law and lives being lost on the 
roads,” he sard. 


The taxrs has lightweight construction with a very low 
floor for improved road-holding. It also affords easy 
repairs and maintenance. 


The roof, ceiling, rear-end, front-end, valances and dash- 
board are made of composite material (weight saving 
and quickly-repairable and/or replaceable) 


The vehicle has a molded ceiling. panciled sides and a 
steel floor covered with non-slip, hard-wearing material. 
It has high-backed, upholstered, individual seats for 25 
adults. 


For luggage. optional parcel shelves are integrated into 
the ceiling, and there are optional side lockers on both 
sides of the body between axles and behind the rear axle. 


Grossen said the prototype was subject to further mod- 
ifications, depending on SABT A's impressions 


The price would only be divulged at the SABTA AGM at 
Sun City tomorrow, he said 


* Few Blacks Qualify for Housing Loans 


340002610 Johanneshure BUSINESS DAY in English 
29 Now &Y p3 


{Article by Tania Levy} 


{Text} More than 90 percent of SA [South Afnca]’s black 
population earned less than R800 a month, TPA [Trans- 
vaal Provincial Administration] housing director Jan 
Breytenbach said in Pretoria yesterday 


At a conference for representat.ves of self-governing 
States, Breytenbach said this meani only 10 percent of 
blacks could be served with housing loans by building 
socreuies. He was quoting figures in a survey accepted by 
the Committee of Housing Ministers 


Breytenbach said building societies were not keen to 
grant housing loans for less than R20,000—an amount 
way beyond the reach of the lower inco.ra group 


According to the Urban Foundation and Society of 
Financial Institutions, individual loans could be granted 
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to suitable applicants for amounts as low as R12,500, 
representing monthly installments of R210 at 20 percent 
interest over a 30-year repayment period. 


However, it was generally accepted that individuals 
could afford to spend up to 25 percent if their monthly 
income on housing. A loan of R12,500 would only be 
affordable to applicants with a minimum income of 
R840 a month, he said. 


The SA Housing Trust required a minimum monthly 
income of R600 before considering an application, 
Breytenbach said. 


It was safe to say the backlog in black housing in SA 
amounied to between RIm and R2m. A provincial 
survey in march disclosed that about 1|,25-million fami 
lies lived in temporary structures. 


It would cost R8,2m to provide each family with a site 
and rudimentary services. To erect a low-cost house oi 
each site would cosi a further R10bn (R7,000 a house). 


Lack of funds would force governinent to supply only 
affordable rudimentary services such as waier provision. 


No more money would be available for loans for self- 
build houses. Local authorities and the private sector 
would have to play a role in provision of housing. 


Involvement of private sector finances had still to be 
exploited. 


* Government Shelves Synthetic Fuel Progro™ 


34000262A Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
22 Nov 89 p 1 


[Article by Peter Fabricius and Michael Chester] 


[Text] The Government has shelved development of 
South Africa [SA]’s multi-billion rand synthetic fuel 
industry by refusing to approve AECI’s methanol- 
from-coal and Gencor’s oil-from-torbanite projects. 


A Department of Mineral and Energy Affairs spokesman 
said today the projects had been scrapped by the Cabinet 
because of the Government’s present strategy of saving 
scarce capital and because the price of imported crude 
oil was relatively low. 


He did not think the decision rcflected a change in SA’s 
Strategy of trying to achieve the maximum self- 
sufficiency in fuel production. 


SA was still under pressure from the oil embargo and 
there had been no “relapse in attitude”. 


The spokesman said the Government decision did not 
affect Mossgas, the Government’s huge project to distill 
fuel from off-shore gas. Because a large amv. nt had been 
spent, it would go ahead. 
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Forecast Prices 


The capital already spent on the Mossgas project also 
made it more viable than the other synthetic fuel 
projects, which had not started. 


The spokesman said the investigation into ethanol pro- 
duction would still go ahead. He stressed that Govern- 
ment had made no decision to go ahead with ethanol 
production. 


It had only approved the investigation into the viability 
of producing the fuel. 


National Energy Council executive Mr Robert Scott 
disclosed that the Cabinet had not approved the schemes 
because current and forecast world oil prices had put 
their viability in doubt under present economic condi- 
tions. 


Mr Mike Sander, managing director of AECI, said the 
cash earmarked for synfuel production would be chan- 
neled into other petro-chemical projects. 


Mr Bernard Smith, head of the Gencor energy division, 
was quoted as saying he regarded the oil-from-torbanite 
scheme as being suspended rather than written off. 


Gencor admitted in its 1988/89 annual report that it »o 
longer expected the project to succeed in the short to 
medium term. 


20 PC Over Budget 


Even Sasol, a world leader in synfuel technology, has 
recorded a sharp slowing down in the profitability of its 
oil-from-coal production. 


Latest results show that while Sasol regards synfuel 
output as the hard core of its operations, it is now 
concentrating more and more on other chemical produc- 
tion programmes. 


Though the Government has so far insisted on the 
viability of the Mossgas scheme, controversy was stirred 
by admissions by Mr Diane Steyn as Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and Technoiogy that budgeted cost had 
soared by as much as 20 percent from original estimates 
of R6,5 billion. 


And controversy was renewed when Mr Jan Hoogen- 
doorn, former general manager of Sasol, revealed in a 
letter to THE STAR that the cost of synfuel from 
Mossgas looked likely to be as high as R1,700 a ton, 
compared with world fuel prices of about R550 a ton. 


* IDC Loan Plan Creates New Jobs, Investment 


34000259B Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
21 Nov 89 p 3 


[Article by Edward West] 


[Text] Nearly Rlbn will be pumped into SA [South 
Africa] industry and 11,612 new jobs will blossom out of 
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the R300m, low-interest-rate loan scheme made avail- 
able to industry by government through the Industrial 
Development Corporation (IDC). 


The 5 percent interest rate scheme was launched in 
March last year and 203 loans have been approved, a 
statement from the IDC said. 


The scheme was available on a “first come—first 
served” basis to promote new investment directed at 
import replacement, exports and job creation. 


The IDC administered R341 m towards the loans, while 
R105m and R527m was budgeted for investment by 
banks and shareholders into the development of the 
companies which had loans approved by the IDC. 


By 1991, the scheme would have created import replace- 
ments valued at R389m and export earnings valued at 
R454m, the statement said. 


Of the funds made available, R244,4m went to plant and 
equipment, R75m went to land and buildings, while 
R15,2m was provided for working capital. 


IDC senior GM Carel van der Merwe said yesterday the 
loan scheme had been a success so far. 


New Features 


The scheme would probably continue until March next 
year, after which the IDC would place other features into 
the scheme. 


The scheme was available to industrialists with total 
assets of up to RSOm. 


Loans were granied if the additional funds generated 
sales of which at least 30 percent went towards import 
replacement or exports. 


* Transkei Dune Yields Titanium Samples 


340002594 Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
21 Nov 89 p 3 


[Text] Durban—Potentially rich titanium samples have 
been taken from a dune at the Umgazi River mouth, 
south of Port St Johns in Transkei. 


Transkei Mining Development Corporation GM G.M. 
Mackase said yesterday: “Now we must decide if the 
whole project is viable—but that is about a year away.” 


li it is, another “St Lucia” controversy—where tens of 
thousands of anti-development protest signatures were 
received-could erupt. 


Already, conservationists in Transkei are unhappy. 


Mackase gave the assurance that environmentalists and 
other specialists would be consulted.—Sapa 
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* Western Cape Attracts Foreign Industrialists 


340002654 Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
30 Nov 89 p 3 


{Article by Lesley Lambert] 


[Text] Cape Town—Growing interest from Hong Kong, 
Taiwanese and German industrialists and massive 
increases in Industrial Development Corporation (IDC) 
loans to Western Cape companies are expected to boost 
what is already regarded as one of SA [South Africa]’s 
fastest growing regions. 


Atlantis, the decentralised Western Cape industrial 
region which, up to now, has failed to live up to expec- 
tations, appears to be the beneficiary of much of the new 
interest. 


Identity 


RSC [Regional Service Council] Atlantis project director 
Piet Burger reports between 60 and 70 “serious” 
inquiries from foreign and local companies for factory 
space in Atlantis. Hong Kong industrialists are under- 
stood to have shown particular interest in the Western 
Cape. 


Burger will not disclose the identity of the interested 
parties, but says there will be a major announcement in 
January next year. 


It is understood that one domestic company recently 
borrowed R8m from the IDC to establish a project in 
Atlantis, and that some foreign companies have moved 
in quietly while others are waiting for more factories to 
be built to accommodate them. 


There has also been a healthy increase in the value of 
loans provided by the IDC to Western Cape companies, 
particularly those in the clothing, food and, to a lesser 
extent, technology sectors. 


During its last financial year ending June 1989, the IDC 
boosted the value of loans to Western Cape companies 
from RI im in 1987 and R29m in 1988 to R100m out of 
a national total of R396m—the largest sum ever received 
by the area from the IDC. 


Of this amount, loans valued at R30m were approved for 
11 Atlantis projects, four new and seven expanding or 
relocating existing operations. 


The same trend seems to be emerging during the current 
financial year, with most of the emphasis on Atlantis. 


IDC Western Cape manager Bertus de Vos reports that 
during the five months to November, loans valued at 
R39m were granted to Western Cape companies. 


Of this amount, R24m was approved for three new 
projects and the expansion of six existing factories in 
Atlantis. 


De Vos attributes growth in the Western Cape to two 
factors. Firstly. the IDC’s low interest rate scheme ‘or 
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small businesses, which, he says, has been effective in 
stimulating activity in the Western Cape where concen- 
tration of small businesses is high. 


Export 


Secondly, structural changes in the economy as a result 
of the lower rand which have benefited the clothing and 
footwear industries by making them more competitive 
on local and export markets after years of competing 
with imported gods. 


In an attempt to satisfy the demand for more existing 
facilities in Atiantis, the IDC has built two new factories 
of between 1,009m? and 2,000m?, one of which has 
already been allocated. 


* Export Potential Aided by Weak Rand 


34009268C Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
16 Nov 89 p9 


[Article: “‘Weak Rand Offers SA New Chances as 
Exporter”’} 


[Text] Cape Town—The weakness of the rand—which is 
likely to continue for years—is bringing tremendous 
opportunities for internationally known products to be 
manufactured in SA [South Africa] for export, says 
accounting firm Kessel Feinstein Cape Town partner 
Leon Margolis. 


Margolis and two other Cape Town partners have just 
returned from the annual conference in Rome of Hor- 
wath & Horwath International—the international group 
to which Kessel Feinstein belongs. 


Clients 


Colleagues from other countries whom they met at the 
conference discussed the possibility that some of their 
clients would set up manufacturing operations in this 
country, or enter into joint ventures or agreements to 
manufacture under licence. 


“They said they had clients whom they wanted to put in 
touch with clients of ours,” said Margolis. “And since 
my return I have already had faxes from colleagues in 
Mexico and Australia about this.” 


While in Rome, Margolis and the other Cape Town 
partners at the conference, Abie Margolis and David 
Weiner, discussed the implications of the lowering of 
tariff barriers between EC countries in 1992. 


“It will bring tremendous opportunities for SA export- 
ers,” said Margolis. “‘It will create a single market bigger 
than the US. 


“And the complete removal of trade barriers between 
EEC countries will give SA products access to European 
countries which keep them out at present. Once they are 
in any part of the EEC they can go to every part. 
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“But it is essential to establish a presence as soon as 
possible in some part of the EEC, such as England, by 
Starting an off-shore operation that will already be there 
in 1992.” 


in spite of suggestions that 1992 might bring increased 
protectionism, Margolis is confident that the world will 
eventually have one global economy. 


He thinks this will mean that an increasing number of 
internationally known products, such as status symbol 
watches, cars and clothes with famous designer labels 
will be made in SA for export to the larger overseas 
markets. 


“This is already happening. The weak rand means that it 
is much cheaper to manufacture here and export to 
Europe than to make the products in Europe. 


“That does not mean any exploitation of cheap SA 
labour, to which unions might object. A can of soft drink 
which costs RI in Cape Town costs R6 in West Ger- 
many. 


“So although overheads here are lower for an interna- 
tional manufacturer, the worker in Cape Town lives as 
well as his counterpart in West Germany whose wages in 
rand terms are much higher.” 


Opportunity 


Margolis also thinks that overseas manufacturers will 
invade the SA market once they realise the increased 
buyer power of the growing black-consumer market. 


“This is a huge and growing market which overseas 
manufacturers will see as a fantastic opportunity. 


“It is true that, historically, overseas investors avoid 
countries with black governments. 


“But if we are a multi-racial country, with a multi-racial 
government, I am sure big overseas manufacturers with 
the resources to challenge SA monopolies will move into 
our market.” 


* Vehicle Prices Boost Motor Spare Part Industry 


34000268B Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
16 Nov 89 p 10 


{Article by Edward West: “Motor Spares Industry Plans 
for Boom Because of Vehicle Prices’’} 


[Text] Motor spares industry statistics indicate a 32 
percent increase in revenue to R5,3bn for 1989 com- 
pared with 1988 revenues of R4,02bn. 


In spite of recent slides in some companies’ earnings, 
some of the sector’s major operators could be in for a 
boom in the next few years. 


Industry sources attributed the upswing to consumer 
resistance to new-vehicle price increases, higher interest 
rates and tignter HP agreements. 
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Many motorists were keeping vehicles on the road 
beyon? their normal life span, they said. 


According to National Association of Automobile Man- 
ufacturers of SA [South Africa] (Naamsa), Central Sta- 
tistical Service (CSS) and Econometrix statistics, rev- 
enue for the motor spares and accessories industry in 
1985 came to R2,34bn. 


In 1986 this figure jumped to R2,96bn. In 1987 revenue 
came to R3,5bn, while in 1988 the figure was R4,02bn. 
During 1989, Naamsa forecast revenue of R3,5bn. 


National Association of Automotive Component and 
Allied Manufacturers (Naacam) director Denzil Ver- 
mooten said yesterday the industry held enormous 
potential for the next few years. 


Though economic austerity measures would damp con- 
sumer spending next year, car parts would fall under the 
category of essential spending as most South African’s 
needed their mobility. 


The only area in the industry which might see a levelling 
out of business was the accessories market. Yet, on the 
other hand, owners might spruce up vehicles with acces- 
sories instead of buying new cars, he said. 


A trend had developed where increasing numbers of 
people were buying wrecked vehicles and rebuilding 
them. 


This was confirmed by several scrap-yard dealers who 
said increasing numbers of people were rebuilding small, 
light ars. 


Vermooten said this trend was leading to the develop- 
ment of a new industry. 


Midas MD George van Loeper agreed the industry 
showed great long-term potential, but companies in the 
industry could show a slight dip in earnings next year. 


This was because the market was upset after rumour; 
and uncertainty over customs and import surcharges 
earlier this year which led to the industry being over- 
stocked. 


Motor spares dealers shares have been under pressure on 
the JSE [Johannesburg Stock Exchange]. The market has 
not viewed the shares highly after high-flyer Midas 
reported only a 5 pertent interim earnings growth in 
October due to overstocking and high interest rates. 


Midas shares dropped 36.8 percent from a high of 1,425c 
in August to 900c yesterday. Spareco shares dropped 
from a high of 775c to 530c a share. 


* New Plant To Boost Pharmaceuticals Exports 


34000268A Johannesburg BUSINESS DAY in English 
16 Nov 89 p 10 


[Article by Zilla Efrat: “‘New SA Druggists Plant Will 
Boost Exports”’] 
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[Text] SA [South Africa] druggists’ decision to build a 
R45m intravenous fluid plant in Port Elizabeth is set to 
open up significant export Opportunities and increase 
domestic supply of pharmaceutical products given by 
injection. 


The factory, which is expected to be completed by 1992. 
will produce small glass ampoules and vials, as well as 
intravenous solutions for use by doctors and hospitals. 


SA Druggist MD Tony Karis said the investment was of 
strategic importance and was in line with the company’s 
continuing objective to manufacture and market phar- 
maceutical products for both local and internationai 
markets. 


He said: ““Our access to investment capital, sophisticated 
foreign technology and competent management and staff 
has enabled us to go ahead with this exciting expansion ” 


The company has spent three years studying various 
options related to markets, technology, machinery and 
the best siting for the plant. 


An agreement with a large European company has 
secured state-of-the-art technology for the plant and 
licences have also been obtained to manufacture 2 
number of new and established pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 


The plant is to be built adjacent to the company’s 
Lennon plant and will take strain off SA Druggists’ 
Bethlehem factory which does not have the capacity to 
significantly increase its production of intravenous prod- 
ucts. 


“Single-shift capacity at the new plant will produce far 
greater volumes than are currently produced,” said SA 
Druggist GM Clive Stanton. 


The introduction of a second shift would allow the 
company to service considerable export opportunities. 


SA Druggists is currently registering a number of new 
injectable products with the health authorities. Three of 
these have been launched on the tender market with 
great success. 


* Report on Soweto’s Finances, Economy Released 


* Lack of Legitimacy 
34000269 Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
in English 17-23 Nov 89 p 16 


[Article by Hilary Joffe: “‘Too Many People, Too Little 
Legitimacy”’} 

[Text] The Soweto City Council [SCC]’s lack of legiti- 
macy in the eyes of residents is one of the problems 
which prevents the council running the township effec- 
tively, according to the Brand report on Soweto’s 
finances. 
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But while the rent boycott which is partly a response to 
this lack of legitimacy exacerbates the council’s financial 
crisis from the revenue side, the Soweto council appears 
to have helped pitch itself into crisis from the spending 
side with a bloated bureaucracy. 


As the Brand report delicately puts it, “staffing levels in 
Soweto are exceptionally high’”’. 


The report compares Soweto’s staffing levels with those 
of municipalities of similar size and finds in all catego- 
ries except managerial, the numbers the township 
employs are far higher than those in comparable munic- 
ipalities. 


At the beginning of 1988 the SCC had 6,218 approved 
posts, of which 5,109 were filled—with 69.7 percent 
black and 3.3 percent white staff, says the report. The 
SCC was classified first as a Grade 11 but later as a 
Grade 12 local authority. 


The report shows that the Soweto council employs at 
least three to four times as many people as other Grade 
i1 and 12 councils in most categories. It employs 983 
administrative/clerical workers compared to an average 
of 234 for six other Grade 11 councils (Alberton, Benoni, 
Boksburg, Springs, Kempton Park and Randburg) and to 
the 191 employed by Roodepoort, a Grade 12 council. 
Soweto employs 453 “‘experts” where the average for the 
rest is 99, it has 363 technical employees where the 
average for the rest is 126, and unskilled employees 
number 2,449 compared to 923. However, it employs 
only 33 managers, slightly less than the 36 the other 
councils employ on average, and only 310 semi-skilled 
workers where the average for the rest is 300. 


The report says these figures must be treated with 
“circumspection” since they can be influenced by the 
extent of mechanisation and privatisation and the ser- 
vices rendered. 


But it concludes the Soweto council is “seriously over- 
staffed” in certain categories, especially given that the 
Johannesburg City Council still performs some of the 
Soweto council’s functions on its behalf. 


* Lack of Funds 


34000269 Johannesburg THE WEEKLY MAIL 
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[Article by Hilary Joffe: ““A Far-Reaching Report shat 
Needs To Reach Farther’; first paragraph is THE 
WEEKLY MAIL introduction] 
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[Text] The Brand report on Soweto attacks some apart- 
heid economic basics, which is a major step forward in 
itself. But a lot many steps forward are needed, reports 
Hilary Joffe. 


The Brand report on the finances and economy of 
Soweto, released last week by the Transvaal Provincial 
Administration [TPA], makes far-reaching recommen- 
dations aimed at addressing the giant township’s finan- 
cial crisis—but they are unlikely to be far-reaching 
enough. 


In his analysis Simon Brand, chairman of the Develop- 
ment Bank, attacks some of the foundations of apartheid 
economics. And that is significant given that he is 
influencing policy at the highest levels. But the actions he 
recommends fall well short of redressing the imbal- 
ances—between the white city and the black township— 
which he identifies. 


Specifically, the report highlights Soweto’s inability to 
finance itself, given the low incomes of its residents and 
the fact that, for reasons of apartheid geography and 
legislation, it has no industrial or commercial base which 
could generate revenue. 


And a key recommendation is Soweto should receive 
some revenue from surrounding local authorities—the 
report never identifies which—which do derive funds 
from industry and commerce. But the report steers clear 
of recommending amalgamation between Soweto and 
the surrounding “white” municipalities in which the 
townships residents work and shop--Johannesburg, for 
example. 


The objective of the report was to identify “steps to put 
the financial position of Soweto on a sound footing, with 
an eye to the improvement, on an ongoing basis, of the 
quality of life of all Soweto residents”. It follows ~ i 
earlier report in 1987—never published—by a com- 
mittee headed by Brand which was commissioned by the 
TPA to find ways to eradicate the Soweto City Council's 
outstanding debt. 


The latest report starts by pointing out that black town- 
ships such as Soweto are “the outcome of resettlement of 
people in terms of government policies of the past” and 
as a result they have developed only a very limited 
economic base and therefore a “severely limited” finan- 
cial base for the local authorities which are responsible 
for them. As a result of government policies, Soweto, the 
report notes, has very low industrial or commercial 
development—even for a “dormitory town”. 
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A tale of two cities...these 1985 figures show how Soweto, with more than five times as many households as neighbouri 
oodepoort, lacks commercial development. There are few sh 


relative to the population and their turnover is —— 


Table: Brand Report 

Soweto Roodepoort 
No. of shops 906 829 
No. of households 165,670 29,950 
Total lettable surface area of shops 67,206m2 204,630m 
Average surface area per shop 74m2 244m? 
Annual turnover per shop R77,000 R 168,000 
Turnover R/m 1,044 689 


It notes that the Soweto council’s weak financia! base has 
been aggravated by the rent boycott since 1986 and the 
result has been its position has deteriorated and it has 
had to receive substantial amounts of bridging finance 
from the TPA to finance its deficits. 


Brand outlines five options which could help meet the 
needs of black urban areas, improving their economic 
and financial bases: 


¢ Launching an all-out effort to draw economic activi- 
ties into black local authority areas, with a view to 
creating self-sustained local economies with adequate 
revenue bases of their own. 

¢ Adjusting the boundaries of local authorities to incor- 
porate existing economic activities around their 
peripheries to make for a more equitable division of 
the industrial and commercial rate base. 

¢ Strengthening the capacity of the new (black) councils 
by using support from the established ones. 

¢ Reincorporating black local authorities into the juris- 
diction of adjacent developed municipalities (for 
example, Soweto into Johannesburg). 

¢ Introducing a new tier of local government overar- 
ching the separate municipalities with a view to 
sharing revenue and providing services jointly. 


The fourth option—amalgamating Soweto and Johan- 
nesburg——-Brand eliminates immediately as ‘“‘unavail- 
able” because he notes it would go against present 
government policy of autonomous black local authori- 
ties. But he also rejects the first option—essentially, 
making black local authorities more autonomous—on 
the grounds that it does not make economic sense. He 
points out that Soweto should be a “satellite city” of 
Johannesburg and it would make no sense to duplicate 
existing businesses and services. However, he does argue 
for appropriate commercial development to take place in 
Soweto and he recommends neighbouring authorities 
should share some resources with the township. The fifth 
option he says is already being pursued “to a certain 
degree” through the regional services councils. 


The report makes recommendations aimed at addressing 
Soweto’s lack of health, education, social and commer- 
cial infrastructure. For one thing, it calls for coherent 
town planning—to the extent that there ever was plan- 
ning, the report suggests it had a negative effect. For 
example, density is too low but at the same time houses 


were placed on sites in such a way as to allow only 
limited scope for houses to be extended. 


But its core is a financial plan for the township to deal 
with the accumulated debts it has run up in the past and 
looks set to continue running up if present arrangements 
continue. 


The recommendations he makes on how the township’s 
debt should be dealt with are complex but he appears to 
be recommending that at least a part of the debt bur- 
den—specifically that incurred as a result of the rent 
boycott—be eased. 


He wants to see a distinction made between that part of 
the bridging finance debt which is related to service 
charges arrears and that part which is a result of mis- 
management—in his words, “weaknesses in the institu- 
tional and financial structures of the Soweto City 
Council [SCC]”. 


He is concerned that the debt should not be seen to be 
written off, thus implying sanction by the government of 
mismanagement. 


He views that part of the debt which is related to the 
rent/service charges boycott as “in principle recover- 
able” and recommends it be refinanced with private 
sector help and the SCC should claim it from residents 
and pay it off over a number of years. It is not clear why 
he expects residents will contribute the revenue. 


For the rest, he recommends the TPA work with the 
council to help ensure the debt burden is more evenly 
distributed over time so it can be paid off and that the 
regional services council might help the Soweto council 
with servicing the interest on its debts. 


Essentially, Brand recommends that the TPA play a 
caretaker role, overseeing the Soweto finances. 


A key aspect of the recommendations is how to deal with 
residents’ arrears on rents and services charges as a result 
of the four-year boycott. Brand identifies as a key issue 
the problem of how to collect revenue from residents and 
argues that tariffs charged for services should cover 
costs. But at the same time, he acknowledges that the 
township cannot finance itself in the short or even the 
medium term, and will have to continue relying on 
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government sources. He also relies heavily on privatisa- 
tion of services as the solution to the council's financial 
inadequacy, citing Eskom’s initiative to transfer elec- 
tricity supply to a private company as a prime example. 


He summarises his recommendations as: “It will be the 
aim to finance the agreed recurrent expenditure levels on 
the basis of the full development and collection of the 
internal revenue sources of the SCC, the formalisation of 
arrangements in terms of which the SCC can share in the 
revenue raised in adjacent local authority jurisdictions 
to the economic activity of which Soweto residents make 
a contribution, and of arrangements for financial trans- 
fers from other levels of government to assist SCC in 
meeting shortfalls that arise while the other elements of 
the adjustment programme are not yet fully in place”. 


The way he sees “adjacent” local authorities contrib- 
uting is possibly via the regional services councils. He 
mentions industrial areas such as Industria and Booys- 
ens, but it is otherwise unclear which local authorities he 
means. 


Recommendations Brand makes for the Soweto council 
to improve revenue collections from residents include 
the abolition of the “site rental” and its replacement 
which an assessment rate based on the quality of services 
provided. As services are improved, this could be 
increased. 


He also recommends that services accounts be separated 
from rents. 


And on the sale of Soweto’s council houses to residents, 
he points out one reason this has not been very successful 
is residents resent having to pay up their rent and service 
charges arrears in order to buy the house. He recom- 
mends this be negotiated separately. It’s not clear why he 
thinks residents should then pay their arrears once they 
had bought the houses. 


* Government Explores Ways To Cut Subsidies 


34000274B Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL 
in English 24 Nov 89 pp 30-31 


[Article: “‘Freeing a Staple Industry; Elimination of Sub- 
sidies Will Hike Prices—Making Deregulation Essen- 
tial” } 


[Text] Bread was in the news again this month. On 
November |, government raised the price of a standard 
loaf for the third time in 15 months. Consumer groups 
cried foul and supermarkets scored a PR coup by prom- 
ising to stick to the old price “as long as possible.” 


But the controversy surrounding the bread price is 
certain to be in the news for a while yet. For one thing, 
steeper and more frequent price increases can be 
expected in the months ahead as the Department of 
Agriculture continues ‘0 phase out its multimilion-rand 
bread subsidies. 
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Not before time, there will be a heated debate on how 
much to deregulate the bread industry. Next week, a 
government committee reports to Cabinet on what to do 
when the subsidies end—scheduled for the end of the 
next Budget year—and the debate will start. 


That isn’t the only committee looking at the bread issue. 
One went on a fact-finding trip to nine countries to study 
how other governments handled bread prices; another is 
conducting a two-year study to develop a food and 
nutrition strategy for SA [South Africa]. Its report is due 
at the end of next year—three months before the bread 
subsidies are supposed to expire—and its recommenda- 
tions will influence how government decides to assist the 
poor, for whom bread is a staple food. 


The debate will point up all the complexity and incon- 
sistency of agricultural policy, both in SA and interna- 
tionally. Already the battle lines are drawn. On one side 
are ranged the free marketeers who argue that the bread 
price will fall and quality improve if the industry is 
deregulated. This will mean shaking up everyone from 
the wheat farmers, who are protected by price supports 
and import barriers, to the six corporate groups that hold 
the contracts to bake all “government bread,” the stan- 
dard decreed loaf. 


On the other are those who worry that, without some 
form of government intervention, wheat farmers will 
suffer; quality will decline; and the price of a loaf will go 


up. 


The clock started ticking in 1987 when government 
decided to follow the recommendation of yet another 
committee, the 1986 Davin Commission, to begin 
phasing out bread subsidies. Their cost had been large— 
nearly R270m in the 1983/1984 fiscal year. And there 
was the political fallout: by making the price of bread a 
government decision, Pretoria got the blame each time it 
was forced to raise it—not the supermarkets, bakers or 
wheat farmers. 


The plan called for a three-year phase-out. Government 
has missed that target because it won't stick to its 
Budget. Last year, it called for a R50m cut in bread 
subsidies (to R!00m), but government ended up 
spending an additional R32m. This year, the budget was 
again cut—to R8&80m—but then another R35m_ was 
added before this year’s subsidy ran out. 


“What makes the thing a total nonsense is that they keep 
adding money to it,” Housewives League president Lyn 
Morris observes. 


Problem is, government embarked on the phase-out 
without planning for what ought to happen after the 
subsidies ended. Without any concurrent deregulation of 
the bread industry, the price has to go up a subsidies 
dwindled. 


The volatile issue of controlling the price of bread—and 
of other staple foods, such as maize and rice—has 
plagued governments for centuries. Frank Vorhies, a 
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business economist at Wits, points out that many coun- 
tries control the bread price—all the socialist ones, Most 
African countries, France since the Revolution. In the 
early Eighties, the price of subsidised bread was so low in 
Egypt—one cent a loaf—that it was fed to goats because 
it was cheaper than goatfeed, he says. The price was 
increased to 2c; there were riots; and the price went back 
to Ic. 


Controlling the price of bread inevitably forces govern- 
ments to subsidise bread production. The price is set 
below the market level—or else there’s no point in 
setting it at all—and that leads more people to demand 
bread and fewer bakers to produce it. For supply to equal 
demand, government has to pay producers to bake more 
bread. 


Vorhies notes: “The subsidies are connected to the costs, 
sO producers have incentives to raise costs. Taxpayers 
pay for administration, subsidies and the inefficiencies 
of producers.” 


In SA, which began subsidising bread in the Thirties, 
governme:t not only sets the maximum price but also 
the size of the loaf and the ingredients that go into it. The 
subsidies go to the bakers—the six corporate groups— 
and the millers, not the farmers. 


Vorhies adds that, by eliminating subsidies and allowing 
anyone to bake the standard loaf, the price would go 
down becuse new, efficient producers would undercut 
the six present ones. Quality would improve, because 
bakers would compete on the basis of taste as well as 
price and packaging. 


Six years ago, supermarkets were granted permission to 
bake superbread—but they’re prohibited from baking or 
selling anything that looks like government bread, which 
dominates the market, and makes it tough for other types 
to compete. “We're not allowed to copy government 
bread,” says Pick ‘n Pay chairman Raymond Ackerman. 
“Government bread has an amazing appeal. People are 
indoctrinated.” 


Johan van Zyl, an agricultural economics professor at 
the University of Pretoria, concurs that deregulation 
would drive down the price. “With only six bakers, it’s a 
monopolistic situation. In a freer market situation, the 
price would definitely come down.” 


But Wheat Board officials strongly disagree. “It’s a myth 
to say that the price of bread will come down because of 
competition,” says Ivan Hemingway, the board’s GM. 
“There’s no way producers could sell under the set price. 
SA has one of the world’s lowest bread prices, compared 
to its wheat price. Without controls, the price would 
nearly double, to R1,70 or so a loaf.” 


Hemingway points to the supermarkets. “Scme of the 
in-store bakeries are taking the public for a ride. They 
say they can produce bread more cheaply—why don’t 
they?” 
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Ackerman says he must make a larger profit on super- 
bread to make up for the tiny margin on government 
bread—4c a loaf. “Open up and deregulate the baking 
industry and we could make government bread at much 
lower cost—whatever the (six) bakers submit as their 
costs, they get in subsidies. They fiercely defend their 
increases.” 


There is a precedent for freeing the bread price. The 
price of another staple—milk—was freed in 1983. 
According to the Dairy Board, the price of a litre then 
was 63c; today it’s R1,45—an increase well unde: the 
inflation rate. Furthermore, marketing increased and 
that triggered a wider range of container sizes and an 
increase in per capita consumption. The prices of bread 
and petroleum products are now the only ones controlled 
by edict. 


How far government will go in deregulating the bread 
industry is now known. Chris Blignaut, deputy director 
general of the Department of Agriculture and chairman 
of the 1 1-member committee that will report to Cabinet 
next week, declined to discuss what the report might say. 
However, it’s doubtful that it will call for full deregula- 
tion. That would mean letting the market determine the 
price SA’s 10,000 wheat farmers get for their wheat, 
instead of government, and permanently opening the 
borders to imported wheat. 


Van Zyl favours establishing a SA futures market for 
wheat and other commodities: “The Wheat Board deter- 
mines the prices and does the distribution based on what 
it thinks is going on in the market. In a futures market, 
we'll get real prices and not what some bureaucrat thinks 
when he looks out his office window. The majority of the 
board are farmers; they do what's best for the producers, 
not the consumers.” Indeed, the 13-member board has 
12 industry representatives, including eight farmers and 
one consumer advocate. 


SA prohibits wheat imports—except when the domestic 
crop falls short of demand, as may happen this year— 
and this drives up the price of the SA crop. 


In turn, “This puts up the cost of the bread subsidies and 
it puts up the price of rice, maize, the whole market for 
carbohydrates (substitutes for wheat products),”” Van Zyl 
says. 


Right now, SA wheat is expensive but still cheaper than 
foreign wheat when the transport costs are considered— 
R450/t versus R520-R560/t. But in some coastal areas, 
imported wheat is cheaper. 


“For the Durban-Richards Bay area, far from the wheat- 
producing areas, imported wheat would be cheaper,” 
Van Zul says. “In the PWV [Pretoria, Witwatersrand, 
Vereeniging Industrial Area], it would be more expen- 
sive. Why not get it more cheaply if it’s available? The 
artificially high price leads to over-production that’s 
exported at a huge loss. Real prices would convince some 
wheat farmers to plant something else.” 
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Lieb Nieuwoudt, an agricultural economics professor at 
the University of Natal, agrees. ““There’s no need to be 
100 percent self-sufficient in wheat. We can tolerate 10 
percent or so in imports. Importing some wheat could 
lower the price.” 


But Hemingway says that the imported price is artifi- 
cially low: “The world price is not an economic price, it’s 
a suppressed price, subsidised by foreign governments.” 


Government supports are certainly the rule in agricul- 
ture across the globe and © »..at farmers get a large share. 
Government farm supports cost consumers worldwide 
more than US$100bn a year, according to US govern- 
ment figures. 


Van Zyl urges that SA’s barriers be removed—but the 
best hope for that is through negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Trade & Tariffs (GATT). In a 
plan presented to GATT last month, the US proposed 
ending most agricultural export subsidies and trade 
barriers. SA, one of the 124 GATT nations, doesn’t 
object as long as other nations go along. 


The outlook for the plan, however, is uncertain. 


And whether Preioria will let go of the wheat price 
without supporting trade law is very much open to 
question. 


* Israel Used To Transship Coal Exports 


34000274C London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL 
in English 17 Nov 89 p8 


[Article: “South Africa/Israel: Coal”] 


[Text] As a means of evading international sanctions, 
South Africa is moving to use Israel as a transshipment 
point of its coal exports. It is negotiating to establish coal 
storage fac'lities at the Israeli ports of Ashdod, on the 
Mediterranean, and Eilat, on the Red Sea, whence coal 
would be shipped to third countries. 


The scheme was apparently the brainchild of Israel's 
right-wing trade and industry minister, Ariel Sharon, 
although it was opposed by other ministers. 


In 1987 Israel imposed a package of mild sanctions 
against Pretoria to counter growing Western dismay at 
Tel Aviv’s close relationship with South Africa. In 
reality, trade and defence ties between the two states 
remain as firm as ever. 


Several countries, including the United States and the 
Scandinavian nations, have already banned the import 
of South African coal while others have imposed partial 
bans, Belgium and the Netherlands are presently consid- 
ering bans. 


Last year South Africa exported 42.6 million tonnes of 
coal, valued at US$1,000 million. Coal accounted for ten 
percent of Pretoria’s export earnings and was the biggest 
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foreign exchange earner after gold. Israel's National Coal 
Supply Corporation buys about two mn. tonnes of South 
African coal annually. 


In an effort to counter pressure for coal sanctions, South 
African producers in 1987 established an information 
centre in London, the Office of the South African Coal 
Industry. In the same year, a Bonn public relations firm 
was appointed to argue Prcioria’s case in West Germany. 


* Taiwan Seen as Model for Technical 
Development 


34000276B Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL 
in English 24 Nov 89 p 84 


[Article: “Taiwan Shows How} 


[Text] Business leaders advocate an immediate skills and 
technical training crash programme, using SATV [South 
African Television}’s educational service countrywide, 
to boost industrial exports and create sufficient future 
economic growth. 


FCI [Federal Chamber of Industries] technology devel- 
opment committee chairman Ted Adlard says Taiwan, 
by following the technical skills development route, 
escaped Third-World status in just 25 years. 


“In comparison, ever since the Sixties, our economic 
position has worsened in real terms. While our GDP 
[gross domestic product] growth rate steadily worsened, 
employment growth has fallen even further. It now costs 
about R190,000 to create a single job.” 


With an exploding population growth rate of 2,3 percent, 
this cannot continue. 


Adlard says that 15 years ago we outperformed the 
economies of Taiwan and South Korea. Now both Asian 
countries are industrial giants, having experienced phe- 
nomenal growth, while SA [South Africa] lags in world 
growth and trade. 


“In Taiwan today almost 100 percent of all primary 
school pupils complete their education while the dropout 
rate into secondary school level is a mere 20 percent. 
And, out of a largely static population of about 20m, 
close on 500,000 are undergoing vocational training, 
while about 460,000 students are doing tertiary studies.” 


The result? Taiwan boasts a graduation rate of about 
8,000 engineering students each year, giving it about 400 
new engineers annually per million people, compared 
with SA’s 40 per million. Here the educational focus is 
heavily biased in favour of whites while the greatest need 
is to train and educate blacks. 


“Proportionately, expenditure on black education is 
about 20 percent of that spent on whites, with R750 
spent annually on each white child compared to R450 
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per black child. To restore the balance would cost an 
astronomical R50bn over the next 10 years—a figure we 
cannot afford.” 


Adlard suggests that SATV should use four channels for 
at least 18 hours a day so that even blacks in outlying 
areas can receive the cost-effective benefit of vocational 
training and skills education. 


Underlining the vastness of the problem, economists 
Stef Coetzee, of the Development Bank of Southern 
Africa, says that in 1986 more than 30 percent of Free 
State blacks, aged 20 and over, had never received any 
training, while only 4.8 percent received training to 
matric or above. 


The literacy level of the province's |,6m blacks last year 
was 50 percent, adds Boet Schoeman, director-general of 
Health and Population Development. 


It is estimated that about 7m people will be unemployed 
by the year 2000. This means that, a! the current cost of 
R190,000 to create each job, the country will face a bill 
of R400bn to R500bn by 2000 to provide jobs for all. 


Again, prosperous Taiwan shows the way out. 


“The 170-odd Taiwanese companies now operating in 
SA have invested about US$300m and provided 40,000 
jobs at a cost of about $30,000 each,” Adiard says. 


He adds: “We have a huge task to employ more people 
more cheaply. By improving productivity and training, 
and by increased subcontracting to smaller concerns, we 
can begin to solve our vast problems.” 


* New Policy for Livestock Farmers Announced 


34000208C Johannesburg FINANCIAL MAIL 
in English 3 Nov 89 pp 87-89 


[Article: “Financial Husbandry”) 


[Text] Livestock farmers who live on a diet of massive 
State relief during droughts are facing tough new rules. 
From next year, relief will be based on a farmer's 
conservation methods, according to agricultural Devel- 
opment Minister Kraai van Niekerk. The new policy will 
help safeguard SA [South Africa]’s fast-deteriorating 
grazing lands—and force livestock farmers to plan for 
droughts. 


The policy should also lead to more scientific and 
economic farm management—and save taxpayers’ 
money. Drought aid to farmers was R1,4bn from 1983- 
1989. In the current financial year, R54m is budgeted— 
sharply down from the R214m paid out in the last 
financial year. 


In the past, handouts frequently benefited neither farms, 
taxpayers nor the environment. Farmers were not 
encouraged to reduce overstocking Or overgrazing—they 
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knew they could rely on government for drought aid that 
came with minimal conditions. Taxpayers were in effect 
bailing out farmers who would otherwise have gone 
under. 


As a consequence, poor farming methods—which led to 
increasing erosion of SA’s grazing capacity and the loss 
of millions of tons of topsoii—were rewarded with 
grazing subsidies. Conservation minded farmers, who 
planned for long-term survival by reducing their stock in 
dryer years, could not qualify for aid because they were 
in no danger of going under. 


Small, uneconomic farms that would have been forced to 
sell out and be consolidated into larger farms in drought 
years were kept in business by well-meaning, if mis- 
guided policies. 


These distortions will soon end, Van Niekerk says. “The 
new scheme will be aimed ait optimising resource use 
while also utilising State funds more effectively.” 


He adds that farmers are often too optimistic in the good 
years and they make overly ambitious investments that 
prove too costly when drought returns. “The carrying 
capacity of the veld deteriorates and it cannot absorb the 
effect of the next drought.” 


The new policy includes: 


¢ Support for the consolidation of non-viable farms; 

*« Reducing or eliminating “repeated massive drought 
aid” for non-viable farms that “do not render a 
positive return,” and 

¢ Greater attention to which farmers apply conserva- 
tion principles, when deciding how to allocate aid. 


“The condition of the conservation farmer's veld will 
increasingly be used as a measure for the institution of an 
emergency drought aid relief scheme for an area,” Van 
Niekerk says. “This will enable the State to apply its 
funds more effectively. In future, farmers will have to 
become more pro-active and self-sufficient—for 
example, by reducing stock loads by at least a third of the 
farm's carrying capacity before qualifying for aid.” 


* Population Said To Exceed 30 Million 


34000265C Johannesburg THE STAR in English 
24 Nov 89p1 


[Text] The total population of South Africa at June 30 
this year was estimated to be 30.1 million, according to 
the Central Statistical Service. There were 21.1 million 
blacks, 4.9 million whites, 3.1 million coloureds and 
941,000 Asians. 


The annual rate of growth in the population between 
1980 and 1989 for whites was one percent, coloureds 1.8 
percent, Asians 1.74 percent and blacks 2.3 percent. 
Annual increase in the white population over the past 
four years amounted to only 0.65 percent, because of the 
relatively high emigration and the relatively low immi- 
gration since about the middle of 1985. 
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